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% as long as thofe who write are ambitious Of making Converts, and of giving to their Opinicns a Matimem of 
 Jofuence and Celebrity, the mof extenfively circulated Mifcellany will repay with the greatet? EBfectk we 


Inttution.” JOHNSON, 








LETTERS OF POPE. 
(The Editor of the Monthly Magazine has 


4th of much Satisfaction in presenting to his 
’ Readers tbe following elegant Letters of 
Mr.Pore, none of which have appeared 
inany of his printed works. The four 
W. first were addressed to Joun Carytt, 
NE jun. Esq. of Ladyholt, in Sussex; the 
fith to Lany Mary WorTrrey Mon- 
Bre TaGu; and the sixth to the Rev. Mr. 
— BerxeLey, in Gerard-street, afterwards 
~ Bishop of Cloyne. } 
ow London, 
as x 


DFAR SIR, Murch 1, 1712. 
TAKE the opportunity of a fite of 
the headake, which confines me to 


t ° 
~~ my chamber, to enjoy some pleasure at 
. least, that of writing to you. Most men 


in this towne are every where but at 
their own houses, mind every thing but 
their own business, kiss every thing but 
their own wives, and so forth. Infected 
with this humour, I here saunter my 
time away in ev'ry thing but just what [ 
should think of, and be employed in; I 
am talking whole days to men I have no 
value for, and neglect writing to those 
ior whom T have the greatest; I am car- 
ryuy on the ceremonials of civility, and 
forget the essentials of friendship. But 
sickness, which often makes us regard 
vur duty when nothing else will, has now 
that good effect upon me, and ’tis lite- 
rally im sober sadness I assure you how 
truly I love you. This alone is a suth- 
“lent reasun to me, not to wonder in the 
least that you have so long denied me 
the pleasure of a line, that you are in 
Cupany you like; while I would have 
sou take it for a reason for my silence, 
that Lam in company I do not like (ge- 
herally speaking). Were it not for the 
liours 1 pass with Mr. Caryll every day, 
I should be wishing for my shades and 
‘ tude again; and ‘tis no compliment 
'» tell you that the greatest pleasure’ I 
have is in the same place where I feel 
ve ereatestconcern, the one in his con- 
ersation, and the other in his confive- 
ent. [ heartily wish him in health, 
fo at be ut the expence of losing hin, 
Mov incy Mac., No, 165. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNIC ATIONS. 


and tho’ rather than lose him, I would 
lose my own health, 

Being conscivus that I have nothing to 
say worth your hearing (besides the truth 
I have just now told you), I hope this 
epistle will find you in the properest 
place, at a vacant hour, and at your full 
ease, in the castle; you may there open 
it instantly, and opportunely; but I 
should be much concerned if at the ar- 
rival of it you should leave off a game at 
shittlecocke, or any such important em- 
ployments as I hear you are taken up 
with. Indeed, should the bell be just 
ringing to prayers, I might hope you 
would not only prefer the elton Ater 
to any such foreign avocation, but even 
read it twice, or perhaps thrice over, 
leisurely and patiently. 

I was in hopes of seeing you some 
time this winter in towne, and am sorry 
you persist so obstinately bent to defraud 
it of your company. There are many 
dozens more of melancholy ladies this 
winter here than there were the last, 
when they had y@ur regards. Since you 
will needs be in the right before your 
time, aud be so wise at five-and-twenty 
as to love your lady, I beg it of your hu- 
manity to recommend me to one or two 
dozen of them, which will serve my or- 
dinary occasions well enough: but if you 
know one particular nymph that can 
carry herselt and me, better than usually, 
whom you can give upon your word, pray 
acquaint me, that I may wear her chain 
forthwith; I fancy my size and abilinics 
may quality me to match her monkey 
very well. But let me know this, I beg 
you, by the very first post, for fear my 
ardour and amorous inclination should 
be quite gone befurchand. 

To be serious, dear Sur, I very much 
desire to hear from you, upon any sub- 
ject whatever, nor let it be an excuse 
that you have little to say, after such 
stutl as I have sent you. The most w elle 
come thing you can possibly say, is that 

youuare $s?) good ns to be a friend to me, 
and to take in good part the treedoms [ 
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use with you, as well as the profession I 
shall ever be proud to make, of my be- 
ing, with all real affection and sincerity, 
and without all punctillio or compli- 
ment, Dear Sir, 
Your most faithfull 
and obedient humble Servant, 
A Pore. 
To Joun Caryttr, jun. Esq. 
at Ladyholt, in Sussex. 





Binfield, 
Oct. 14, 1712. 


Tuo’ I writ to you but the last post, 
I shall not pretend I am asham’d or 
concern’d to trouble you so soon agen, 
as the common phrase is, since (to speak 
fairly) no man, not you yourself, can be 
at ev’ry hour so well imployed, but that 
you may look over a letter without much 
toss of time, tho’ of never so small mo- 
ment. And indeed the making of apo- 
logies is only an art people have found 
out to be impertinent twice, under pre- 
tence of understanding that they have 
been so once. How soon Mr. Caryil 
may return from abroad I cannot tell, 
and send the inclosed now that he may 
not be the last man that knows how 
grateful his two most kind letters were 
tome, MethinksI may be admitted to 
talk to him upon paper now, tho’ possi- 
bly he may not hear me these three 
weeks; as well as I talk and converse 
with you all, almost every night in my 
sleeping dreams, no less than every day 
in my waking ones. As the prospect 
and scenes of Ladvholt have something 
visionary in them, even when I really see 
them, so methinks my very ideas, and 
traces of memory, in what relates to your 
family, have something so like reallity, 
that the bare remembrance is more lively 
and agreeable than the present fruition 
of all other conversation, 
But what particularly moves me to ac- 
cost you so presently a sccond time, is 
a period or two of your most pleasing 


DEAR SIR, 


letter, which demands another sort of 


reply than was any way of a piece with 
the idle raillery and frank impertinence 
of my last. "Tis no affectation to say, 
that when I write to some few in the 
world, whom I love too wel! to be always 
telling "em so, my soul flows out in every 
word, without the least shadow of art or 
thought, my natural humor takes its 
course, and whether I am gay, or un- 
casy, I write ye out to theend of the 
aper, justas Ithen am. In my lass, I 
d a whimsical fitt upon me, which 
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[Jan 1, 


might proceed from the good | 
letters from Mr, Caryll, and ¢ 

rived from you, had spread uver o . 
I was $0 pleas’d with your king 
Sions of friendship, as to forve: et ~ 
thank you for’em. Tis not ~e ns 7 
for @ man to make a fine bow to rs 
mistress, Just after she has crantes ™ 
the highest favour: there’s an abruptne 
Ins true gratitude; we swallow the kns 
ness whole that we greedily receive, ang 

express Our sense of it at leisure afer, 

wards, Be then assured, Sir, in om 

word, that I really value you, and bea 

tily love you: that VOU WAS Not inistakes 

in what you are pleas’d to say you ck 

serv’d of my manner of taking leave 9 

your family, which indeed was not yo 

of some confusion, as well as concen 
For in truth, I can’t but feel some cin 
sion when I am sensible of an obligation 
which I know I can no way return; ani 
’tis in those moments only that I coud 
curse my narrow fortune, and repine # 
Providence. All things else I am prety 
easie under, even under injuries or ce 
lumnies (some of which kind I have bees 
lately a sufferer by, and from a certan 
lady you and I talk’d of). But two lines 
of that admirable master of buman li, 
Horace, are sufficient (well considered) 
at any time to comfort a man in those 
circumstances :— 


Falsus Honor juvat, & mendax Infamia 
terret, 
Quem ? nisi mendosum, & mendacem. 


As I shall ever wish for what may be 
pleasing to you, so I hope you have tr 
this time the company of Mr. Stator 
for whom the extreme friendship yo 
profess’d, together withacertainyene * 
quoi in thelooks of that centleman, ¥ 
bespoke an unusual benevolence im - 
at first sight towards him, have eum 
ed in me a strange desire to be male 
his acquaintance. As ‘tis natu she 
men who enjoy but little present 7, 
ness, to let their thoughts run forwa a 
some other in reversion, ctr 
hope it may not be. impossibie Tada 
meet some time this winter 1} ; ~ 
and (if you’l be so kind to give y ste 
tice) your time shall be mine, ad 
never go thither for any other, a. 
than to find these I love—ol ie 
ber I beg you tu think nope re . rn 
share than yourself in the sinc 


. . ir 
tion and estcem of, Dear S y 


ba t j bfull 
Your mostfathi™ 
dient Serva> 

and obe ‘A, Pore. 
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My most humble service to the good fa- 
wifyaeand also make ¢ ommemoration ot Mr. 
Bro n ne. ; ’ 

For John Caryll, jun. Esq. at 
Ladyholt, we Susser. 
rraR SIR, Nov. 8, 1712. 

Turcne isa passage mm your last letter 
which Limay reasonably say makes it the 
Lindest Lever received 5 butas pe ople are 
mover more apt to take little exceptions 
than when they lov e most, so there are 
txo things in yours which Vit blame no 
gether than in barely mentioning them. 
Tuat compl lament you pass upon my wit, 
asit writt rather to sooth my own va- 

ty than to prove my alle ction; aid the 
excuse you seem Co make for not wrillug 
sooner: asit 1 pretended to so ridiculous 
a dominion over your time, or cxpected 
vou tu be very punctual, where you are 
W tin debt. One mi: eht as well be dis- 
pleas’d at the sun for not shinn out 
ory day we would wish him to co so, 
the’ he be always se rviceable to us 
when most he seems reti’d; as ata 
ficnd, who is ever ina kind disposition 
for not manifesting it every 
day by writing, But if the inclination of 
atriend towards us, aud his bare good 
will aud benevolence, be ever to be ac- 
knowledged; how much more that con- 


towards us, 


Vnoing rhetoric of action; and = protec- 
teal which you sa gallantly sture over 
wih the gay term of wresfliag for a 
fend? But consider, Sir, your person 


and limbs are not absolutely your owne, 
there's a lady has her part in them, who 
woud lament much more, if but a nerve 
of Vours were spran’d, than all the friends 
thay ave would ever do, tho’ iny brains were 
heatout. For (to tell you the plain truth) 
th sty the Opinion L emertain of almost 
ai those who wener: ally are styld such in 
the worid: nominal, unperforming 
nds! As for iy Own part, whiaue have 

I been ever able to oblhe ef whom have [ 
eves serv’d to that devree? > by what right 
neritt can [| pret nd to expect a signal 
scrvice t¥om anv man? Tam seriously far 
romimagining, that because people have 
1G ort INCE ae ncnul tome, they are 
. ‘ve me; the prior ob- 
Alou was mine, nottheas. Or Gfthey 
iN poetry) that hecause they laugh 

ei 4 icy tuey will therefore cry for 
Bat Trnast n e content totake mney fortune, 
. ail my OWN sins upon my owll he ad. 


our 


, 


t v4 bal Wi avs to +e! 


Mie. 


rie { iusters, | hear: . hi ”? the ce le- 
, ’ ' 

ad \ herselfis offe nded yal nd whic h 
~ stranger, not at herself but me; Mr. 


" v ’ ’ ° ° +} eet t } 
ty} ts glox my upon ers LLILler, 
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the tyrant meditates revenge, nay the 
distressed dame herself has been taughe 
tu suspect I serv'd her but by halves, and 
without prudence, Is not this enough 
to make a man fur the future neither pre- 
sume to blame injustice, or pity innocence ; 
as in Mr. W's, case to make a writer ne- 
ver be terder of another’s character or 
fume? asin Belinda’s, To act with more 
reserve, and write with less? I have ano- 
ther storm too rising trom the bigettes, 
the most violent of animals, on the 

score of not having altered some true 

lines in the second edition of the Cesay on 
Critictsme. Yet (as tu the two first quare 
rels) I can be satisty’d in my conscience 
of having acted with tLonour, and (as to 
the last) ‘T dare stand tuo posterity in the 
character of an un-bigotted Roman Ca- 
cholick and Impartial critick; I dare trust 
future times, and lve down contented une 
der the impotence of my presentcensurers, 
which, hke other impotence, \ would natu- 
rally vex and teize one more, the less it 
“an do. As to my writings, I pray God 
they may never have other enemies than 
those they have vetmet with; which are, 
first pricsts, secondly women, (who are 
the tools of pric sts) | and thirdiy beaus and 
fups ( ‘who are the tools of women). 

You se e, I write in some heat; but I 
would not do so, if | had nota great opi- 
nion of the fiendship of him to whom I 
write, This trankness, the more indis- 
creet it is, is the more an act of trust in 
me to you. My temper ts really a little 
sowerd by all this, and yet more bya 
piece of surprizing news Mr, Southcote 
yesterday sent me, that the rascalty serib- 
bler of the F lying Post has malic rously re- 
flected upon “Mr. Caryil, on account of 
his crossing the seas at this time. Whe- 
thier he is yet returned I know not, butir 
he be, | heey you to oller Lin my utmost 
service (if he can think me capable of 
any) with the only weapon I have, my 
pen, in reply to, or raulery upon, that 
scoundrell: and im whatever method he 
thinks most proper. I am on tire to 
snatch the first opportunity Lever had of 
doing something (at least e ndeavouring to 

do sumethinge) tor your father, and my 
fiend. I hope he is not new to be told 
with what ardour I love, and with what 
esteem | honour him, any mere than you 
how sincerely and atfectionately I shall 
ever be, Dear Sir, | 
Your most faithfull, obedient, 
und obliged humble Servant, 
A. Porr. 
The verses you inquire about never 
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letter I sent you: "Twas a meer piece of rail- 
lery, as you'll see (if you have not yet done 
justice upon them,) being only Mrs. N—’s 
verses on your lady, alter’d in a whimsical 
way and applied to yourself. 

My most humble service attends the whole 
family. 

I have given order to Lewis to send two of 
the Essays to Ladyholt. 
To John Caryll, jun. Esq. at 

Ludyholt, in Susser. 





Binfield, 
DEAR SIR, December 5, 1712. 
WHILE you are pursuing the sprightly 
delights of the field, springing up with ac- 
tivity at the dawning day, rouzing a whole 
country with shouts and horns, and in- 
spiring animalls and rationalls with like 
fury and ardour: while your blood boils 
m every vein, your heart bounds in your 
breast, and as vigorous a confluence of 
spirits rushes to it at the sight of a fox as 
cou’d be stirred up by that of an army of 
invaders ; while the zeal of the chace de- 
vours the whole man, and moves him no 
Jess than the love of our country or the de- 
fence of our altars could do:—Whhile, I say, 
(and I think I say it like a modern orator, 
considering the length of my period and 
the little sence that 1s to follow it)—while 
you are thus imployed, I am just in the 
reverse of all this spirit and lite, confin’d 
to a narrow closet, lolling on an arm chair, 
nodding away my days over a fire, like 
the picture uf January in an old Salisbury 
Primer. I believe no mortal ever liv’d in 
such indolence and inactivity of body, 
tho’ my mind be perpetually rambling, (it 
no more knows whither than poor Adri- 
an’s did when he lay a dying). Likea 
witch whose carcass lves motionless on 
the floor, while she keeps her airy sab- 
baths, and enjoys a thousand imaginery 
entertainments abroad, in this world, and 
in others, I seem to s!cep in the midst 
of the hurry, even as you wou’d swear a 
top stands still when ’tis in the whirle of 
its giddy motion. "Tis no figure, but a 
serious truth I tell you, when [ say that 
my days and nights are so much alike, so 
equally insensible of any moving power 
but fancy, that I have sometimes spoke 
of things in our family as truths and real 
accidents, which L only dreamt of; and 
again when some things that acti ally hap- 
pen’d came into my head, have thought 
(all I enquired) that I had only dreauy’d 
ofthem. This will show you how little I 
teel in this state either of pleasure or pain: 
Jam fixt in a stupid settled medium be- 
tween both. 
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Jo, 


But possibly some of my 200d frie 
whom we have lately spoke of inn 
letters may give me amore lively . 
of things in a short time, and wake. 
intellects to a perfect feeling of jp, " 
and them. Dull fellows that Want is 
(like those very dull fellows that ... 
lechery) may, by Well-apply'd. stris, 
and scourges, be fetch’d up into a] - 
of either. I therefore have some a 
son to hope, no man that calls 
my friend (except it be suchan Obstinare 
refractory personas yourself will do yoy, 
injury to hinder these well-meaning »». 
tlemen from beating up My Understandiys 
Whipt wits, like whipt creams, aur, 
most sweet and delectable svilabui », 
the taste of the towne, and oiten pleae 
them better with the dessert, than ai :'s 
meal pm had before. So if Sir Plume 
should take the pains to dress me, I mip); 
possibly make the last course better the: 
the first. When a stale cold fool is ve 
heated, and hash’d by a satvrical coke, 
he may be tost up into a kicksliaw nu 
disagreeable. 

What you mention of the satisfaction 
I may take in seeing an enemy puns! 
himself and become ridiculous by attack. 
ing me, I must honestly tell you is, and 
can be, none to me. I can hate no ma | 
so much as to feel a pleasure in what ca 

ossibly do my person no good, his expo 

ing himself. I am no way the wiser fi 
another’s being a fool, and receive 0 a 
dition of credit from another's loss ot. 
As to the other case which you own woue 
give a man the spleen, (the being mists 
strued by the very peop.e we mdeais 
to serve), I have ever made it my © 
maxime never to seek for any thing fre" 
a good action but the action itself, ~" 
cunscious pleasure of a sincere mites 
As soine proof that this!s my real thought 
I was notignorant ofsuch musconstuce’ 
even during the tine | press'd the < 
to serve that lady. [t may perhaps ” 
often a blessing of God that a man wi 
the fortune and power he wishes lo", 
which if he had, he wou'd intploy, po 
sibly, in some sort of services t0 oie" 
which might be fatall to himselt. cit le 

I beg you to believe i am very gail 
of your good will towards me, whic) : ' 
express so much in taking notice ol : 1 
thing which | seem concern'd aug 
cou’d be very glad to be with ae 
Mr. Staifurd at Finden, the’ I agape 
lieve vou would gun away tom BH _ 
fast as your horses cou’d carry yee mabe 
sides two accidental reasons i af 
me very desirous of kuon ils Mr. ou 
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at he is much your friend, and the 
other - that I have particular obligations to 
father) [ have a generall one, which 
 fkewise a very strong inducement; 
i it universal & rod character which l find 
at has, even among people that scarce 
gommend any man, I make him no com- 
stiment when I say, that [ lrave heard the 
ain commend bien for his modesty, and 
he drunkard for his temperance. And 
a man in these days must have excellent 
qualides indeed, w sho gains the esicem ot 
the wel without c: omplying with its 
vices and follies—I am, with all truth, 
suust heartily, Dear Sir, 
; Your affectionate and 
oblized Servant, 
A Port. 

My humble service to Mr. Richard Caryll, 

oy Lhear, is with you at Finden. 
do Mr. Caryll, jun. at Pinden. 

Tuesday. 

[y your ladyship shall be at home this 
evening, IT shall take it as a favor to 
bring my mother to wait on you. Ii not, 
I could be ve ry glad to w ait on you my- 
seltin the morning. Methinks I have 
less of your company than any body else; 
and Ihave besides, a favour to beg of 
you for Mr. Vernon and myself. [ am 
iculy, Madam, Your most faithful and 

most humble Servant, 
. A. Pore. 
do the Right Honourable the 
Lady Mary Wortley. 


Vi 
{ 








DFAR SIR, Sunday. 

My Lord Bishop* was much concern’d 
at missing you yesterday; he desir’d me 
to ingage you and myself to dine with 
see this day, but I was unluc kily prain- 
vag’d. And( (upon my telling him TI shouw’d 

wry you ouc of town to morrow, and 
hop'd to keep you till the end--oF-the 
week) he has desir’ d that we wall uot ti! 
to dine with him the next Sunday, when 
he will have no other company. 

I write you this to mtreat vou Wi ill pro- 
vy le yourself of linnen and other necessa- 
nes sutticient fur the week: for, as [ take 
vouto be the only friend L have, that ts 
above the little vanities of the town, I 
é \pect you may be able to renounce it 
tor one week, and to make trial huw you 
ike my Tusculum, because I can assure 
You lt isin no less ~_ and hope yo'ul 

tas your own ¢: rv villa, the ensu- 
hil se@ason, Lam tihfu! ly yours, 
¢ Rev, Mp. Berkley, A. Pore. 


"Ge "ad ‘d-strecé, 


i 





® Ati rbury. 


Tv the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
ERMIT me to offer you a few ob- 
servations on the short Statistical 
tatement of the Kingdom of Sweden, ine 
mises in your last Magazine, page 481. 

The extent of that country which is 
there stated to be 13,565 square miles, 
without mentioning whether they be 
Eughsh, German, or Swedish miles, hap- 
peus to be icorrect every way. The 
best Swedish writers on. this subject, as 
Swen Laygerbring, in lis Swea Rikes Stats- 
kunmskap, Stock Solin, 1784; and E. Tu- 
fic id, in its Geographic of cr Konun; ud. 
riket Swerige samt durunder horande 
Lander, titth edition, Stockholm, 1793, 
State the extent of Sweden at from 6,200 
to 7,000 Swedish square miles; and more 
recent authorities have fixed it at 6,900 
which is probably nearest the truth, 
Now 6,900 Swedish syuare miles in the 
proportion of 1022 Swedish, to sixty- 
nine English geocraphical miles, gives 
45,732 English square miles, and in the 
Sule proportion to ileen German geo- 
graphical miles, only 9,938) German 
square mules. The greatest length of 
Sweden is about 160 Swedish miles, and 
its greatest breadth seventy, which in 
English miles gives about 1,060 miles tor 
its greatest leng gth, aud 428 fur its great. 
est breadth. 

With regard to the population of Swe- 
den, it cannot be rated higher than thee 
milhons. Inthe year 1751, it amounted 
to 2,229,001. In 1772, to 2,584,201. 
In 1781, according to oe Core, m his 
Travels, aitth editioa, vol. iv - p- 119, to 
2,707,000; consequently nahin the “) ice 
of thirty vears, the number of its inhabie 
tauts had increased 551,501, or a filth 
part of the whole population, Suppos- 
ing, therefore, that the pop! ulation of 
Sweden had continued to crease In the 
sume proportion during the last twenty- 
six vears, it would give us nearly the nin 
bers sti ied b Vv your Correspow le nt, or rae 
ther 3,244, 45. Butasthe war with Russi 
m 1789, and many ep idence diseases, 
partioularly the simaliepos, h ve caused 
great havoc amon. the mnbapitants of 


STA 
Sweden, and us ‘tha t hineqo has lately 
Jost the province of Swedisa Pomerania, 
and the island of Ragen, with a popula. 
tion of about 120,000 madieiduals, the 
present populi ition of Sweden cannot be 
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bor Lia) land . . . . | i” 1? 
Finland . . . . 595 0 nm) 
Sweden Proper... ?.110,000 

J ,US0,000 
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Thus the average population of an 
English square mile would be about sixty- 
five individuals, and not 2453, as stated 
by your Correspondent. But in some 
provinces the inhabitants are so thinly 
scattered, that Herjedalen, for instance, 
has only tour, Jamteiand 10, and West- 
bothuina 24 persons, on the Eng!ish square 
mile. ‘The governmeuts of Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, and Malinve, are the most 
populous. 

Mr. Gustavus Hedin, rector of the 
parish of Kraklinge, near Strengnas, in 
Sweden, has kept his parish registers 
from 1739 to 1776, ina manner worthy 
to be imitated by all country clergy- 
men, He has taken particular and ac- 
curate notice of the ages of the persons 
whom he joined in wedlock, and found 
that, in the course of thirty-seven years, 
tle age at which the partics that were 
married at his church had entered into 
matrimony, was as follows :— 

Yrs. of Age. Males. Females. 

1o ; 0 ° 2 
16 : 0 . 2 
17 . 0 ; 10 
18 . 2 . 17 
19 , 3 ‘ 17 


20 ° 8 ° 26 
21 ° 10 ° 18 
22 ° 20 ° 23 
O35 : 11 ‘ Q5 
Q4 ° 34 ° 24 
25 ° 29 . Q4 
26 ° 29 . 26 
27 ° 27 e 23 

°5 . 20 . 20 
29 ° 25 ‘ 12 
350 ° 21 . 15 
ot ‘ 24 . 14. 
32 . 15 ° il 
33 » 10 . 9 
34 : 11 . 12 
35 . 3 : 3 
36 ° 6 ° 7 
37 ‘ 4 ‘ 3 
38 ° 7 , 2 
39 ° 1 > 3 
40 ° 1 . 7 
41 ° 3 ‘ 2 
42 , 3 ; 1 
43 . 1 . 3 
44 ° O . 1 

45 . O : 2 
40 ‘ O . 1 
47 e 0 ° 1 

48 , 0 ‘ 1 

49 e 1 e 1 

50 O ‘ 2 
51 ° 1 9) 


It appears from this enumerati 
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spinsters need not despond before 1: 
four, or even forty years of aop at 
their situation, if not voluntary, is —- 
solutc!y hopeless, before the ities “ 
Lut old batchelors date from the i 
fourth year, and seem perfectly ne, 
ciled with celibacy at forty-four, 'T) 
ference, however, bears tale enn. 
country where great simplicity yf 
prevails, and upon a period half a c¢, 
distant irom our times. How interes. 
wovid such statements of modern |... 
cities be to the moral philosopher, ax: 
the politician! _—- 
_ The registers of the same Swedis) ». 
rish state, that out of three-huudred oy 
four married women, thirty-four vex 
childless: twenty-eight had  eacl ue 
child ouly; thirty-three had two childs: 
each; forty, three; twenty-nine, ty: 
thirty-two, five; thirty-four, six; wey. 
eight, seven; twenty-two, eight; cet, 
mine; cleven, ten; three, eleven; vie, 
thirteen; and one, sixteen; making ine! 
1310 children, to 270 mothers. Twenty: 
seven of them had only sens; thirty-three, 
ouly daughters; fitty, as many sons a 
daughters; eighty-eight, more sons tho 
daughters; and seventy-two, more davy!: 
ters than sons. 

Hardly the tenth part of the populatun 
of Sweden is collected in towns. A! 
Sweden contains only 105 market tows, 
nine of which count 4,000 inhabitens, 
and more; the other ninety-six reek 
scarcely 200 inhabitants upon au averay:, 
very few of whom exercise any town trade 
or handicrafts. The towns fie scatter! 
about at very great distances from eaci 
other. In the whole province ot Here 
daien, which is nearly 120 English mies 
broad, there is not a single town; neltne 
is there any in the still more extensi\* 
province of Jamteland. Stockholm, i 
1802, reckoned upwards of 80,000 whe 
bitants. The laxity of morals which pr 
vails in that capital, seems to be clears 
deducible trom the two following — 
stances. The proportion of ilegium's 
children to children born in wedlecss 
fiom 1789 to 1798, was one in tr’ 
whilst at Berlin it is oaly one i eign 
in all the great towns of France 0m” 
nine. At Munich, it isone 1m four, yA 
second circunistance is, that out o om 
diseased persons, who were auclmitter - 
the infirmaries at Stockholm, eng 
year 1806, not less than 26! had the © 
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nereal complaint. This dived nin te 
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t very rapid, but rather stationary, and 
wt was fifty years ago, 
n sal , an average increase of about 
63 ooo ind viduals annually. [n Finland, 
, ever, the population has been more 
than doubled within sixty-five vears, The 
pomber of its inhabitants in 1741 was 
100 850, and in 1806, 898,463, which stlh 


| sr Are 


ces only thirty individusls fur the En- 


’ 


n0 
pearly the same as 


sh scuare mile. 
I oculating for the cow-pock has met 
woth very wreat success In Sweden. ‘To 


encourage it still more, the king, by a re- 
scuipt, dated the Gth of Dece mber, 1306, 
has granted permission to the Board of 


Heuith. or a Medicunr at Stock- 
holin, to expend 900 dollars, or 1502, 
sterlg, annuaily, in rewards to those 
purvsiclans nape hav e most contributed to 
the suecess the vaccine inoculation. 
Sinall as rely rewards must be, they are 

strict proportion with the op ulence of 
the country, for the wealth of Sweden 
Las been p retty nearly ascertained in the 
year 150, when all kinds of property in 
landed estates, houses, buildings, forges, 
mines, capitis, &c. were valued, and has 
been found to amount to 176,060,774 
dollars, bank currency, or 





about , ‘ . 40,825,687 
And adding to this sum house- 

bold furniture at ‘ 15,000,000 
Aud the coin in circulation at) = =—-174,31! 
dhe whole wealth of Sweden + 

nay be estimated at. 56,000,000 
Ta king the interest of the 

productive capital of forty 

milhons at ten per cent. 

vives 4,090,000 
And the profits of trade at 1,700,000 





We fiudthesum of £ 5,700,000 
Which divided among three miulions 
udividaals, averages an annual in- 
mne of TH. -18s. tor each But admuit- 
hat the valuation of property had 
too low, stul it remains mndu- 
biteble that the average annual income 
Gr a Swede is below 31. The same rea- 
oputed to the capital of each in- 
why imakes it 181. 
tie Valuation: and allowing that 
“tion to have been 50 per cent. tov low, 


7s. aceniding to 
— 


“OCS hot rai e it to SOl. 
Phe-e ¢ a.culations, though not strictly 
true , ten di: “it 1cast to prove that owes den 


is stuiwhatit has always been reputed 
tu be, a very poor country, and this c:s- 
Cusion is fully supported by the man- 
‘i “4 existence of the Swedish la- 


At Wes certainly over-magnanimous in 
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the King of Sweden to provoke the Nite 
gression of the French in Swedish Pomee 
rania: but it he should now be driven 
nto a hostile contederacy QE net Eng. 
* d, lis coun trv will be a still greater 
sul Serer. Commerce will be nearly an- 
nitilated, and the princi ipal sources of 
Swedish industry, fisheries and mines, 
will receive a check which must spre ” 
additional misery over a country, whose 
agriculture has to contend with a severe 
climate, awd an unpre ductive soil. “The 
southern countries aloue, and Finland 
raise in good years as muc h corn as they 
want for their cons umption. The inha- 
bitants of the uortheen provinces must 
be sup pied froin abroad. Whe n this 
suppiy fails, they are turced to mix with 
their flower straw, roots, or the bark of 
the beech and the pie, in order to make 
what they call stampebree d. Sometimes 
even they make it of nothing but bark. 
Could it then for a moment be wondered 
at, if the imhabitants of Sweden lad 
expressed their disapprobation ot an ad- 
ininistration which has wantonly increas- 
ed their misery, by an injudicious inter- 
terence in the political bros of Europe ? 

But [ shail delay the statement of the 
probable effects of a war with England 
on the industry and cominerce of Swe- 
den, til her unwilling hostility be no 
longer doubtful. Ia the mean time, I 
beg leave to add, that the fanciful explae 
nation of the proverb to lead apes in hell, 
in the 469th page of your last untere sting 
publication, is built upon an erroneous 
supposition. The English word ead ts 
not collateral with the German (e iden, to 
sulfer, but with the German leiten, to 
lead. 

And if I am not trespassing on the 
snace allotted to statistical facts, in your 
valuable Maeazine, I shall beg leave to 
mention a letter Jately publislied on ie 
expediency of regulating the practice of 
AE inoculation, which strongly re- 
commends the iterterence of Parlia- 
inent on the subject, that the government 
of Piombine and Lucca las issued an 
order, on the 25th of Ueceimber, 1890, 
hy virtue ot which every inhabitant is 
obliced, under the penalty ot 100 livres, 
to dcclare immed ately whene.er there 
is a person attacked with the sinall- -poxin 
his tamudy. ‘The intormer who reveals 
the existence of any concea: led patient ts 
to have fifty livres. Any house infected 
with the natur: ul small pox isto be block- 
ed up, surrow iced with guards, and i all 
comipunication with those with is to be 
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to escape from such a Louse, is to be im- 
prisoned for forty days. Fourteen days 
after the publication of this regulation, 
every one who never had the natural 
small-pox was to be inoculated fur the 
cow-pock, and every new born child in 
future is to be vaccinated in the first two 
months after its birth, The moculation 
is pertormed gratis by the physicians of the 
overnment, and any person who, after 
Eaving undergone the vaccine inoculation 
takes the small-pox naturally, is to re- 
ceive one hundred livres. 

Whether it be possible to apply such 
severe regulations to a free and populous 
country, is doubtiul; but that they are 
calculated to extirpate the loathsonie and 
mortal variolous discase, cannot be de- 
nied. One part at least of those regula- 
tions, that which relates to rewards grant- 
ed to persons who after having been vac- 
cinated, still take the siwall-pox, might be 
easily adopted, and would, in the course 
of thirty years, prove, beyond contradic- 
tion, how far the vaccine inoculation 
may be trusted as a preservative against 
the sinall-pox. Your's, We. 

Pinlico, D, Borreav. 
No. 6, Upper Eaton-street, 
Dec. 7, 1807. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
RK. BONE wishes to prove the 
propriety and the good resulting 
from the consolidation of farms, and 
brings forward the plans of a Caithness 
baronet to corroborate his assertions! 

By bis consolidation of farms, not for 
agricultural purposes, but for the intro- 
duction ot sheep ; this baronet, it appears, 
has ejected a great number of families, 
and has “ built a town that the ejected 
farmers might be ready on the spot to 
eat the produce of his farm, and also 
built each ejected farmer a cottage and 
garden, with two Scotch acres of land 
thathe might have the use of them,” 

If Mr. Bone calls building one house, 
building a town, he is right; for only one 
house of this suid town is yet built, for 
which the baronet is well paid, having 
engaged it to Government, as an excise- 
utfice. 

A shrubbery, planted to ornament this 
town, at an expence of one or two hun- 
dred pounds, has been cut down and let 
out for the annual rent of three pounds, 
to plant potatoes in; and those lots not 
built upon are let out ior the same purs 
pose, at the annual rent of five shillings 
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each; so that one has to walk knee dee 


in mud before one can 
houses now building. I ip 
of any cottages built, but by this 
each comfortable farmer is reduced : 
“snags 
a happy situation, to what in Caithness i 
called acodter. Now, even tothus day . 
cotter here is obliged to work three uo: 
four days in the week for bis landlord 
aud send him so many dozen of fowls and 
eggs, a few pigs, some wool, cheese, &c, 
&c. so that he can hardly be said to live: 
and this Mr. Bone calls an advantage! 

In short, these ejected farmers are $0 
distressed, that last year a vessel sailed 
from this place for America, having on 
board one hundred and thirty of them ; 
und this very month another ves! 
sailed from hence with one hundred aud 
fifty more of them! 

A Highlander is partial to the spot on 
which he was born, and at home is cone 
tent, if allowed to possess the small farm 
his father held; and there he is slug- 
gish, indolent, careless, and happy. 
When abroad, he is enterprising, bold, 
and courageous; witness in our army at 
America, on the Continent, in Egypt, in 
India, Cape of Good Hope, Buenos 
Ayres, Maida, and Zealand: yet ths 
brave race of men, from a blind policy, 
are driven from their homes! 

I shall conclude with a northern toast 
—May they who prefer a sheep to 4 
Highlander never want a horn / 

Caithness, Your's, &e. 
Sept. 50, 1807. Joun O’Groat. 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, 


HE observations lately made in your 
Magazine concerning the use ot the 
adverb than after the word other, have 
induced me to ask, what reason can be 
assigned, why this adverb is never ad- 
mitted after the two adjectives, myer” 
and superior. ‘These adjectives, like the: 
Latin originals of the same orthography. 
are evidently of the comparative degree; 
it seems to me, therefore, somewhat r 
markable, that the preposition fo shou 
be adopted and invariably made os 
after these, and, I believe, after no ot . 
comparatives, to the entire — “ 
than, which notwithstanding has awa! 
been considered, as the only Jegitimace 
ateendant of the comparative degree. 
Your's, XC. . 
Ilanslope, W, SinGLeter- 
December 9, 1807. | he 
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(To be continued.) 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the crrpit due to BRUCE'S TRAVELS. 
( Coneluded from p. 450.) 

\* early oljection was made to Mr, 
I Bruce’s description of an Abyssi- 
ila teast. ‘The discredit with which his 
ist accounts were received, of the Abys- 
suuans eating raw flesh cut from live ani- 
Mais, nduecd him afterwards to persist 

lis asseriion; nor could he decently 
Fetract in his Travels what he had so pub- 
“Y atirmed on his arrival. Among the 
stiicidents that occurred, on his enter- 
Ps Abyssinia, was that of three soldiers 
wesing a cow before them, which they 
“Cgenly tripped up, and cutting a cou- 
Pot steaks trom the buttock, skewered 
“P(e suin, covering the wound with a 
i iy Cay. Having Pipers — 
cow. aa ey. proceeded with their 
When eg oy reserved for supper, 
real ccc’ PUrpesed to enjoy a tuller 
“SY with their companions in’ the even- 
: ~ OT, aS satyrically described, 
\. .  fow, and turn the rest to grass. 


NUt Satic& . en « 
‘satished with ascribing such a bar- 


2 iepast to the wild soldiery, the 
~* HCulses his genius in the descrip- 


=~ . 
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jon of an Abyssinian feast. The animal, 
a cow or bullock, is brought to the door, 
and is literally flayed, and cut up alive, 
into solid square pieces of beet, which 
are brought in raw awd quivering, and 
placed upon cakes of tetf before the com- 
pany, who are seated upon benches ata 
long table, each man between two wo- 
men, as in refined society. The women 
wrap up slices of the flesh and cake with 
salt and pepper, iuty the form of care 
tridges, with which they cram their male 
associate, who leaning with his hands on 
their knees, chews, as a mark of grandeur, 
with as much noise as pussible, and turns 
his mouth alternately from the one to 
the other, till completely gorged. They 
proceed to sacrifice in the same room, 
but with the the utmost decency, both to 
Bacchus and to Venus, while the health 
of each happy couple is tousted; and all 
this is transacted amidst the groans and 
bellowing of the unfortunate aninal, 
whose sulferings have been prolonged, by 
avoiding the principal biuod-vessels, and 
whose reeking remainsare now abauvop- 

ed to the servants. _ 
These outrageous descriptions are vine 
dicated both by te author and the = 
om 
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tor, who appeal toevery account of Abys- 
sinia, by the Jesuits and others, for a con- 
firmation of the fact. That the Abyssi- 
nians were accustomed to eat raw meat 
as a relish, was always a well-known fact; 
but there is a wide difference betwecn 
this custom and the practice of cutting 
up and devouring live animals at their 
public entertainments. The manners 
and customs of the Abyssinians are accu- 
rately described by a variety of travellers, 
and have been known in Europe fur more 
than two hundred years; but nota single 
Inséance or intimation of their feasting 
upon live animals, is to be found either in 
the writings of the jesuits, or in the histo- 
ries of the country. Alvarez, who gives 
the earliest account of the Abyssimans, 
describes their entertainments thus :— 
* Then (after the grace) came in the im- 
bandigioni, whereot I dare hardly speak, 
and yet they are ordinary dishes in that 
country; and these were their sauces 
and broths, whereiu were certain picces 
of raw flesh, with warm blood, which, in 
this country, is esteemed for a inost deli- 
cate dish, and none but great person- 
ages eat thereof. After all other dishes, 
a breast of raw beef was brought to the 
hoard, which we did not once touch.” 
Purchass’ Pilgrims, vol, IL. p. 1063; Ra- 
musio, vol. 1. p. 237.—In another pas- 
sage he describes the cookery at the 
royal feast, consisting chiefly of ragoos, 
as excellent. Purchass, p. 1090.-—Lu- 
dolphus and Father Lobo both describe 
an Abyssinian dinner; they mention raw 
beef, highly seasoned, as a prime deli- 
cacy; and inform us that the nobility are 
fed by their pages, not by women, as as- 
serted by Bruce. Ludolph. Hist. Ethiop. 
Jil.c. 12,§ 14; |. iv, c. 4, § 8. Com- 
ment. p. 258. Lobo, in particular, is 
transcribed by Bruce:—‘ Les person- 
nes de qualité ne touchent jameus a 
ce qurils mangent; ils ont des pages 
qui coupent leur viandes, & qui la 
leur presentent a la bouche. Il est 
de la civilité & de la grandeur, de 
manger de gros morceaux, & de faire 
beaucoup de bruit en machant, n’y 
ayant que des gueux, disentils, gui ne 
mangent que d’un coté, et que des vo- 
Jeurs qui mangent sens faire de bruit.” 
Le Grand’s Voyage du P. 1. Lobo, p. 72. 
“This is a mark of grandeur, The 
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greater a man would seem to be, the 
larger piece he takes into his mouth; and 
the more noise he makes in chewing it, 
the more polite he is thought to be. 
They have, indeed, a proverb that savs, 
that * Beggars and thieves only eat small 
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pieces, or without making a pojce'» 
Bruce. _ 
Lobo proceeds to inform us, “To, 
plus grand regal est une piece il “we 
crue & toute chaude. Lorsqu’ils done 
net a mange r ils fuent un buy} ( : 
servent aussi tot un quartier sur | 
avec beacoup de poiwre «& de se]: et le 
fiel de ce boeuf leur sert @huile & de Ves 
naigre. Quelques us y ajuitent ya 
moutarde quils appelient mauta: elle 
est faite de ce qwils tireut des tripes « 


ten 
& tale 


' 
‘se 


boeuf, qu’ils mettent sur le feu avec dy 
beure, du sel, du poivre & de Poien 


Yon 
the 


Ils trouvent leur boeuf cra, & ainsi a. 
suusonné aussi délicat,” &c. id. Poncer’s 
‘Travels into Abyssinia, in the beginning 
of the last century, contain the same ac. 
count of a royal entertainment. “ The 
viands are beef, mutton, and _ fowls, 
They are generally tossed up ragoo fa. 
shion. [ was surprised to observe raw 
beef set upon the emperor's table, It is 
seasoned after a peculiar manner: a 
piece of beef being cut into pieces, these 
are sprinkled with the gall of an ox, whic 
is an excellent dissolvent, and they then 
are powdered with pepper and spices, 
There is also another way of seasoning 
raw meat. These people take f um the 
paunches of oxen herbs which beasts have 
not yet digested; these they mix wit 
the meat, and adding mustard, make a 
ragoo of the whole, which they cai 
mauta. ‘This ragoo is still more unpala 
table than the former.”—Lockman’s Tra- 
vels, p. 217. The same dish is described 
by Ludolf (Hist. vol. IV. p. 4-8); but 
the ox-gall with which the raw beets 
seasoned, and the vegetables with whieh 
it is eaten, are concealed by Bruce, be- 
cause his self-importance would be de- 
graded Ly the confession of his having 
partaken of such loathsome viands 
Such, however, is the only real founda- 
tion for the licentious description of ci 
Abyssinian feast, which is contradicted, 
rather than confirmed, by the miorme- 
tion communicated to Sir William Jones 
by an Abyssinian at Calcutta :-—* “om 
sheep and goats are 1D plenty amons 
them, and that the inhabitants are & 
tremely fond of milk, cheese, and wet 
but that the country people and soldier} 
make no scruple of drinking the blood, 
and eating the raw flesh of an OS; = 
they cut without caring whether he 
alive or dead; that this savage =* 
however, by no means generals poner 
Research. vol. [. p. 384.—The cus oo 
eating raw flesh, which 1s now conn 


“ = rs, 
: : eel i Idiers, ®ppe* 
to the peasants and so eres 
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ure, to be less general even than 


thereto 
formerly; and the practice of cutting it 
we thout carl ing whether the animal be 


or dead, may confirm a part of the 
anecdote respecting the three sol- 
- but accustom by no tueans gene- 
land a practice a Jopted trom haste or 
ference, rather than choice, can ne- 
leat ity the desc ription of an Abysai- 
ai feast. On the contrary, the fact is 
vecly contradicted by the ‘Travels 
nsccves. in which raw beef is ree 
eatedly introduced, and a cow IS res 
peatediy siaug tered tor the entertain- 
ment: butno instance is to be found in 
the Travels or in the journals, in the 
amp or in the city, among the Galla or 
ihe Agows, of a cow being bi ‘ought to the 
dour aud devoured alive, much less of 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes 
atsuch entertainments. 

As the professed object of the travels 
was to discover the source of the Nile, 
the author exults throughout in the dis- 
vngulshed glory of h aving been the first 
who explored those hidden fountains, for 
‘hich the greatest conquerors of antiquity, 
Sesustrisy Cambyses, Alexander and Cwe- 

ty had searched or enquired in vain, 
fu this vain-glorious assertion two ob- 
jectlons were € arly made; that Mr. Bruce 
- ‘as neither the first, nor even the second 
Luropean to whee those coy fountains 
were revealed, nor were these the real 
svurcesof the Nile. The source of the 
Abyssinian river was known tu the yesuits 
ebove a hundred and titty years belsre it 
Was Ur toe by Bruce, who endeavours, 
i vain, to discredit the eon ‘ries of 
Maezand Lobo. Its ri se from two foun- 

usin Saea ila, near Gees! shh, its supposed 
Course through the lake of Dan ibea, the 
semuicircu lar sweep which it inakes round 
provinces of Damot and Gcojam, when 
uits the lake, are acc urately delineated 
7 - Maps pet only of D’Anville, butof 
lez, L, adoit and Lobo, trom which our 
tors tap has been pa tly constructed ; 
“ud the merit, whatever jt inay he, of the 
ri dy ‘scovery 1s candidly conceded by 
rat ditor himself to P aez, to whose nar- 
“Ht published by yi ircher, the most “4 
" ’ MUS objections have bees made 
ruce. Peter Paez, a Portusuesc po 
ided long in the counts vy, visited 
iti a peng yor LOi8; and his ds SCI rp- 
by Jeno one La “ ngs is nai uteiy toliowed 
them again 0b0, another jesuit, who saw 
some in 16205. | obo resided tur 
nee : ye os the province of Damot, 
certainly “ ce of the Nile, which he 
ac sume Curigsity to examine 


sive 
fist 
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the 
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and his exact coincidence with Paez, in 
the depths of the fountains, and their 
distance trom each other, is no proof that 
he never visited the springs which he des 
scribes. The manu-cripts of Paez, who 
died in 1623, must have been hese 
trom Abyssinia by Lobo himselt, aud the 
precise measurements ascertained by the 
former would be adopted by the latter, 


Just as one historian is transcribed by an- 


other, That they were inserted with 
other additions by Le Grand, the Vrench 
translator, is evident to us, frum another 
relation which Sir Robert Southwell ap- 
pears to have procured at Lisbon from 
Lobo bimself, aud which was translated 
aud published by Sir Peter Wve he, at the 
request of the Royal Society, in 1668, 
It is entitled * A short Relation of the 

River Nile, of its Source and Current, 
&e by an Eye-witness ” Xe. and was re- 
published by Dr. Rotherham, in opposi- 
tion to Bruce’s Traveisin 1791. VYhe 
two springs are described, not according 
to Paez, as four paims cach im diameter, 

and at a stone cast trom one pee but 
as “* each about the bigness of a coache 
wheel, distant tweniy paces,” and the 
principal fountain is described as“ neara 
trench, entaneled with shrubs, the bot. 
tuin not to be reached with a line five and 
twenty pals, which, by the way, meets 
(as 1s gue ssed) with the roots of the neigh- 
bouring 5 nrubs, which hiidered tarther 
passage; the otherspring is to be fathom- 
ed at sixteen palms.” As @ proof that 
Lobo the author wasan eye-witness, it 1s 
observable that the trench on.itted by 
Paez, was perceived by Bruce, and the 
ditliculty of sounding the lurger fountain 
Is attested by Balugau, his Italian assist- 
ant: viz. that it was full of rushes and 
yee not be sounded when attempted on 
the 4th and on the 5th of November; 
though Bruce asserts that he then thrust 


‘his lance through the rushe ‘s with ease to 


the bottom at the depth of six feet mine 
inches, and again sounded if vit ly us plume 
met on the 9th. A chird fountain has 
been pi ‘oduced in the interval between 
Lobo und Bruce; but there can be no 
doubt that the boasted discovery ot the. 


scurce of the Nile was aulic ipatesl by the 


P yt. uese yesuits, to whom the empire 


' ’ P 1 ‘a 
OF 4 LUyssiiia wis femal larly Known woove 
two centuries befure our autuor ape 


yeared. | 
‘That Mr. Bruce however, though not 
entitled to the merit of the first discovery, 


Visite dt Ih person the remote saurce ot aa 


Abyss! ian river cana no louger be lise 
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from Gondar to the fountains, of which 
the editor has published an extract, is 
minute and copious, and ia one instance 
it explains the nature of those embetlish- 
ments which Bruce has so treely intro- 
duced into his Travels. On Wednesday, 
the 3ist of October, 1t mentions the first 
interview with Fasil. who had arrived over- 
night, and whom they found encamped 
in the morning, in the same valley with 
themselves. He received them courte- 
ously, presented Balugani with a horse, 
and supplied them with a guide to the 
fountains; but there is no intimation of 
Bruce’s angry interview with Fasil on the 
preceding evening, or of his feats that 
morning upon Fasil’s horse. Balugani 
appears, from his letters, (vol: I. p. 301,) 
to have been an artist of unassuming me- 
rit; and his death, which happened at 
Gondar in February, 1771, 1s antedated 
by Bruce a whole twelvemonth, in oppo- 
sition to the evidence of his daily hand- 
writing in the differentjournals; for which 
it is impossible to assign any hetter rea- 
son than a desire to vcorive him of the 
drawings done in Abyssinia, and perhaps 
of the honour of having accompanied his 
master to the source of the Nile. Vol. I. 
p- cccrv. cclx.19; Vol. IV p. 426. 

The principal objection remains, that 
these are not the real sources of the genu- 
ine Nile. The different branches of the 
Nile were well known to the ancient geo- 
graphers, namely, the Astaboras, or mo- 
dern Tacazze, the most eastern branch, 
which receiving the Mareb, joins the Nile 
in the Nubian desart; the Astapus, the 
present Bahra al Asrek, or Blue River, 
forming the Abyssinian branch of the 
Nile, the origin of which from the lake of 
Coloe, or Tzane, was known to Ptolemy, 
and to the source of which our author 
certainly penetrated, if any one of the 
numerous torrents discharged and lost in 
the lake can be called its source. But 
the western and principal branch, the 
Bahr el Abiad, or White River, remains 
uvexplored; the remete and secret 
sources of which are placed, both by an- 
ciei.t and modern geographers, by Pto- 
lemy, Edrisi, and Abuiteda, by D’Anville 
and Rennel, in the Jibbel el Kurnri, or 
Mountains of the Moon. The authori- 
ties produced by Rennel for the rise and 
course of the Bahr el Abiad, are very 
candidly admitted by the editor, who 
maintains, however, that the only ques- 
tion is, whether Bruce, who saw and has 
described its junction with the Bahr al 
Azrek at Halfeia, about nine day’s jour- 
ney below Sennaar, was conscious that it 
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was the Nile. The White River 
known to the Portaguese, who 
Abyssinia from the East; a 
form belief both of the jesuit 
simans might aiford a strong presumprio; 
of Mr. Bruce believing also that the B : 
River was the Nile of antiquity, if he | a 
not inadvertently betrayed his know ledve 
of a different and far more considera},ie 
stream. Qn his first pretended intery jew 
with Fasil, the latter, in answer to his res 
quest to see the source of the Abey or 
Nile, replied in our author's languace 
“ The source of the Abey? why, itis 
God knows where; in the country o; 
the Gala—are you to get there, do you 
think, in a twelvemonth or more? The 
substance of this conversation probabiy 
passed at the first and only real interview 
with Fasil next morning; and it relates 
indisputably to the remote source of the 
Bahr cl Abiad; but on our author's ex- 
plaming that the object of his curiosity 
was near Sacala (the source of the Blue 
River within seventy miles), Fasil imme- 
diately complied with lis request. [n res 
turning from Abyssinia, he desenbes ile 
junction of the two rivers at Wed Hojela 
near Halfeia:—“ The mver Abiad, which 
is larger than ‘he Nile, joins it there; 
still the Nile preserves the name of Bahr 
al Azergue, or Biue River, which it got 
at Sennar. The Abiad 1s a very deep ri 
ver, it runs dead; and with little inclina- 
tion, and preserves its stream always un- 
diminished, because rising latitudes 
where there are continual rams, it theres 
fore suffers not the decrease the Nile 
does by six months dry weather.” Vol. 
VI. 424. But his journals are still move 
copious, important, and explicit, than bia 
Travels. ; 
At Feawa, he writes, “ Between te 
Nile and the Babr el Aice, 15 the country 
of Gold. It is south from the Sennest 
and west from Tlaseel. &!us 's jp" 
perly, the country of the Fungi. At 
Sennaar he writes, “ The Nile at — 
is like, or greater than the Thames * 
Richmond; itis called the Bahr Azers 4 
and in some places not above twe feet deep 
Between the Nile or Azergue, aud a 
Abiad, or Bahr el <Aice, 1s another 
of Nuba, and this is Nuba proper a0 “hit 
Gold country.—These (Shilock) inla 
the large islands in the river el ree sp 
river which, rising in a country “ts ng 
Narea, is supplied with gm 
which fall ander and within Jur + on 
of the lines and it is always full, ane® 
ver diminishes as the Nile does; 1? 
latitude of whose fountains We rel 
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yy] only at stated seasons. The river el 
Aue is twice as broad as the Nile, anal 
very deep in all the course of it. Betore 
soins the Nile are many islands, in 
soa dweil the Shiluck, who rob in barks 
up the w hole of it. —U pon the Bahr el 
Aice is the town el Alce, three days jour- 
ney west of Sennaar.—All the rivers in 
‘hese countries fail when the sun goes 
guth of the line, however abundant and 
‘ull they were before; and were it not 
forthe Abiad which rises near the line, 
aud whose inundation is perpetual, from 
tsenjoving the rains of both rainy sea- 
sons, the Nile itself would be eight months 
in the year dry, and at no time arrive 
across the desart in so much fulness as to 
auswer any purpose of agriculture in 
Eevpt. The Abiad river is three times 
as big as the Nile. I always believe it 
tu be the Hilbee of the Nareans or Gala, 
the Zebee of the jesuits; the Yabous of 
te Fazuclans beimg the boundary of that 
province to the westward.—The Shilock 
are very uumerous. ‘There are three 
principal islands. These are scarcely a 
day’s journey above the river (town) el 
Aice, They leave these islands in the 
runy time, and repair to them in the dry 
season, and then they ravage and plunder 
u.i the neighbourhood. There are seve- 
rulother islands farther up. Their towns 
are on the riverand very numerous. The 
river el Aiceis a very deep running river ; 
itscarcely can be seen torun. It rises 
ii latitudes of perpetual rain.—The 
Nile would fail were it not for the never 
fuiing Abiad or Bahr el Aice; this rising 
hear the line considerably south of the 
sources of the Nile in the iatitudes where 
nil perpetual rains, it never decreases 
ut is aiways full. There is no such 
western branch as has been spoke of, nor 
fle hecessary; the ground rises every 
Where to the west and south from the 
oo Iie rivers of Foor, Sel, Bagorma, 
“301, and Dorro, all run west, 
présa y the course of the Nile and 
iad is Otten E, and S. EF. It is the 
Found that rises from the Nile to Dar- 


) 
ry 


Attica, and there slopes to the Ocean, as 
a tast of that it does to the Red Sea; 
-“atever the Nubian geographer, Ludoit, 
Ne “ Usyand others, may say to the contia- 
Southwest fromGubais the mountain 
Deol. —From near Ashintol rises the 
cit oe went side of the Nile, 
cae UPDOsiie Ashintol, the river ¥ abons 
ye Jfum the south-east, and falls into 
7 @ Nile, From Fazucio to the Yabons, 
46d southewese along its banks as taf as 
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Ho, Where is the high land, or spine of 
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is known, it is very rainy, and from May 
to July, and again from September to the 
middie of November, very unwhoiesome. 
—lhis is the account the natives give 
of this country.” 

_ At Halleia he writes, “The river Abiad 
Joins the el Azerzue, or Nile, at Hojile, 
or Hogila, about nine miles south of Hal- 
feia.—The Nile is still at Halfeia called 
el Azergue, not the Nile.” 

_ From the copious and curious informa. 
tion contained in the Journals of which 
little or nothing is inserted in the Tras 
vels, it appears, that the Abiad is a river 
three times as large as the Azergue, full 
of islands and infested by pirates; which 
rises within rour degrees of the line, and 
never decreases, and which Mr. Bruce 
must have considered as the great and 
principal branch of the Nile. On de- 
scending from Abyssinia, he was morti- 
fied to find a river still larger than the 
one he had visited, proceeding from a far 
more remote and unknown source; and 
he endeavours, even in his Journals, to 
persuade himself that it was only a colla- 
teral stream trom the southern provinces 
of Abyssinia, the same with the Kibbee 
of the Nareans, the Zebee of the jesuits, 
the Yabous of the Fazuclans, and 
that there was no western branch what- 
svever of the Nile. The Zebee, or Kibbee, 
discharges itself into the Indian Ocean at 
Melinda, as Mr. Bruce, in his Abyssiman 
History, was afterwards convinced, vol, 
Ill. p. 333. The Yabons ts probably a 
dificrent pronunciation of the same rivers; 
butin his Journals he brings it atterwards 
from the sou¢h-east into the Azergue, be- 
tween 11° and 12° of iatitude (about 
5° trom the junction of the Abiad), and 
at the same time informs us, that to the 
south-west along its banksy as far as it is 
known, it is very rainy. ‘These contra- 


- dictions proceed entirely from a desire to 


persuade himself that the Abiad was 
inerely a collateral branch of the Abyssi- 
nian river; and perhaps he was sincere 
in his opimion when his journals were 
written. On ins return, however, to Fu- 
rope, he must have heard wheu in France, 
that the information obtained by Maulet 
in ‘Egypt, and the Ci ography of the Ce- 
lehwated D’Anville, who was then ave, 
and whose mans and memoirs he con- 


suited with advantage*, cuicided with 
that 
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that of Ptolemy, Fdrisi, and Abulfeda, 
concerning the western branch, and the 
real source of the Nile; but in the publi- 
cation of his Travels, his conduct evinces 
a secret conviction that the Abiad was 
the genuine Nile of antiquity. ‘The cu- 
rious information contained in the jour- 
nals is suppressed in the Travels. On the 
junction of the Azergue, at Wed Uojcla, 


which is placed to the north instead of 


the south of Halfeia, we are, for the first 
time, accidentally informed, that “ the 
river Abiad, which is longer than the Nile, 
joins it there;” that * still the Nile pre- 
serves the name of the Blue River, which 
it got at Sennaar ;” and after an idle ob- 
servation on a VFaki’s tomb, we are 
merely told, that * the Abiad is a very 
deep river, runs dead, and with little im- 
clination, and preserves its stream always 
undiminished, because rising in latitudes 
where there are continual rains, it suf- 
fers not the decrease the Nile does by 
the six months dry weather.” Not a 
word is said of its great magnitude; that 
it was twice as broad, and three times as 
big, as the Azergue, of its being navigable, 
and full of islands inhabited by pirates; 
much less of its rising near, and within 
four degrees at least of the line; of its 
course trom the south east; or of its 
banks running as far as is known to the 
south-west, in an opposite direction; the 
real direction, however, of the Bahr el 
Abiad. 

These notices are evidently suppressed, 
and his Travels are filled with his own ad- 
ventures at TFeawa, and Sennaar, in or- 
der to divert our attention from the genu- 
ine Nile. In constructing his maps he 
adapted Ludolt’s map of the Abyssinian 
empire as the basis of his own. In that 
map the river Maleg, which rises in the 
southern province of Damot, surrounds 
the western coast of Abyssinia, and falls 
into the Nile; but according to Rennel’s 
idea, it is more probably united to the Abi- 
ad before the junction of the Azergue. In 
Bruce’s maps the course of the Maleg is 
traced from Ludolt, with little variation, 
but the name is converted into the Bahr 
el Abiad. Instead of a river thrice as 





tween Alexandria and Syene as observed by 
Eratosthemes ; which are both introduced into 
his fictitious voyage from Luxor to Syene 
Mem. des Inscrip. xxxi. 82, xxix. 250. "The 
first memoir in particular Sur la mesure du 
Schene Evyptien, immediately follows D’An- 
Ville’s two memoirs on the undiscovered sources 
of the Nile, and on the rivers in the interior 
Of Attica. ib. xxvi. 46, 64 
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large as the Azergue, and whose — 
IS remote, in the regions of perpetu; 
rain, and within less than four decrees, 
the line, a river much smaller js described 
in his map, rising in latitude ge the Sata 
latitude with the most sou eb 
ot the Abyssinian Nile. The nan of 
Maleg is so industriously suppressed 
not only in his maps but in his Journ. 
and Travels, that it is only once incidc. 
tally mentioned in his Abyssinian History 
in describing from ‘Telles the journey ( ° 
Antonio Fernandez, who, in 1615, cross 
ed the Maleg on his way from Gojam ty 
Melinda; atter which he observes, « they 
came to a river called Maleg” (vol, Ili, 
p. 325), as if some unknown river, whes 
Telles’s and Ludolf’s maps, containing 
the Maleg, his own Abiad, were before 
his eyes. In these circumstances it js 
impossible for us to vindicate the author 
from the charge preferred against him by 
Hartman and Pinkerton; viz. that, by 
transferring the name to an inferior 
stream, and confounding the Bahr el 
Abiad with the Maleg, Mr. Bruce has 
purposely cut off the great western branch 
of the river, when conscious of its exist- 
ence, in order to conceal trom the pub- 
lic that the sources of the genuine Nile 
were not yet discovered. 

The eclipse of the moon as it appeared 
at Feawa has afforded a final objec 
tion, which it is impossible to ol- 
viate. Instead of the important 1- 
formation which the author collected 
at Feawa and Semnaar, his Travels 
are full of his personal adventures wi 
the Shekh of Atbara, of which no trace a> 
pears in his journals. To munndate the 
Shekh, by whom he was detained 
Feawa, he addressed him (April 13, 14 ts, 
thus, according to the first edition: Fre 
day, the 17th, is your festival. Ifthe ae 
ternoon of that day shall pass hke those 
of common days, then am I a worthless 
man, and an impostor; bunt it on at 
day, before? el’asser (elasser er 
o’clock), a sign be seen in the heaven, 
which shall be thought by all ot oa we 
usual and extraordinary, then - bs 
innocent man, and Fidele’s (the She ae 
designs against me are a Ss 
world; and will not be pleasing ete 
God or man.” 4to. edit. vol. I\ Sean 
The sign was an approaching > ur t0 
the moon, which he made Oe eae 
frighten and punish Fidele. —_, 
onthe 17th, he repaired in the eer eer 
the Shekh’s house, having rectified aoe 


. ‘ wy that a 
by observation, and knowllg ©) 


thern sources 


Ite 
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could not be far wrong, as he had seen in 
te Ephemerides, the hour the eclipse was 
+) begin. The eclipse 1s described as 
-llows, in M. de la Caille’s Ephemerides, 
>. 111:—* Eclipse totale de lune, | com- 
mence quand il sera a Paris 2h. 25' 36", 
Toma Sh. 28/3", milieu a 4h, 42’ 48", 
timers. a Sh. 2’ 33”, fin. a 6h. O' 0”, And 
in the preceding page (190) of the Lphe- 
merides, the dav 1s marked by Mr. Bruce 
wth the same ink in which his journals 
were then written, a proot, according to 
theeditur, that he was not inattentive to 
the phenomeuon at the time, There was 
to be a total eclipse, he observes, of the 
moon, and be went to the door and sw 
thatitwas begun; but he did not tell them 
at first, till, according to the first edition, 
ithad advanced some way, and was ap- 
parent upon the disc. ‘* Now look at 
vat, (he said); in some time after this 
the whole moon shall be so totally swal- 
lowed up in darkness, that a small light 
snall only be seen in the edges.” A little 
veture the eclipse became total, a vio- 
ent apprehension had fallen upon the 
company; the women began to howl 
trom the inner apartments, and before 
oar author had returned from consoling 
them, the emersion was far advanced, and 
the terrors of the company began to sub- 
side; “though strong marks of surprise 
remained in their countenances.” 

[n opposition to this circutnstantial ac- 
count, the late Dr. Rotherham publish- 
ed,in the Edinburgh Evening Courant, 
June 12, and July 3, 1791,) the fullow- 
ng result of a calculation of the eclipse 
ior the meridian of Feawa, the accuracy 
ot which has been verified by others. 
Beginning of the Eclipse at 


H, Min. Sec. 

Veawa, April 17, 1772 4 86 43 
Besinning of total darkness 5 33 44 
a «os es ole oe 
Find of total darkness . . 7 #10 30 
End of es ie i 
Moon’s apparentrising , 6 19 O 


| From this calculation, Dr. Rotherham 
Merved that the sun set on the 17th at 
“even munutes past six at Feawa; and 
= the moon, being then diametrically 
— to the Sun, rose at ninetcen mi- 

> past six (a few minutes being al- 
owed for refraction and parallax), the 
which Me and progress ot the eclipse 
he ea Bruce observed, und shewed 
wd ne when it had advanced sume 
Were. aS @pparent upon the disc, 
© Hot visible at Feawa before el’asser 


four o’ 1. 
ted 0 clock), as the moon was then 
¥Y degrees below the horizon, and 


MoxiiiLy Mac., No. 165, 
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rose almost in the very middie of a total 
eclipse, when for half'an hour she had 
been entirely darkened.” This objec- 
tion has occasioned the following altera- 
tions in the present edition, to reconcile 
the narrative, if possible, to the caleulae 
tion:—=“* Before el’asser,”’ is altered to, 
** after el’asser, a sign shall be seen in 
the heavens ;” and, “I saw that it was 
begun, I did not teil them till it had ad- 
vanced some way, aud was apparent 
upon the disc,” to, “I saw that it was 
begun, I did not tell them till the moon 
having arisen, the shade had advanced 
some way upon the disc;” evidently to 
insinuate that the eciipse did not begin 
ull the evening, and thet the moon did 
not rise ull some time after the eclipse 
had cammenced. The editor accordingly 
observes, that the Arabic word, el’asser, 
comprehends indetinitely the whole even- 
ing; that in writing from memory, Mr. 
Bruce, at the distance of fourteen years, 
contounded the moon's rising in an eclips- 
ed state, with the recollection of the 
exact time when the eclipse began, the 
progress of which he had learned trom 
the Ephemerides, and for which he had 
rectified his watch by observation, but 
that the appearance of the moon, for a 
whole hour, totally eclipsed, was better 
fitted to operate upen the terrors of ig- 
norant Arabs, than if it had been gradu- 
ally darkened. Mr. Bruce, however, at- 
tends the Shekh about nine in the morn- 
ing, and after a larvye breakfast, repairs 
to the market-place, where he exhibited 
some feats of horsemanship, and pro- 
mised to return in sumething more than 
two hours, when the sign should appear. 
As these incideats must have passed at 
noon, the sign must be supposed to have 
appeared, as predicted in the first edi- 
tion, before el’asser, while the sun was 
up, and the eclipse itself was of course 
invisible, It is difficult to conceive that 
an astronomical traveller would omit the 
desirable opportunity of a lunar eclipse 
to verily his former observations of long!- 
tude; but the real fact is. undoubtedly 
this, Robertson's History of America was 
published about three years alter our au- 
thor’s return, and Columbus: prediction 
to the American savages of a total eclipse 
of the moon as a judgment of heaven, 1s 
tuld with such captivaung simplicity, thas 
Bruce, recollecting a total eclipse at Fens 


wa, was desirous to approprate the in- 

cident, as usual, to himself. It is es _ 
: a iy ls ry . . l 

that in writing his [raveis, he consultec 


De la Caille’s Ephemendes tor Lhe come 
mencement of the eclipse, “ quand 1! se- 
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ra a Paris 2: heurs 23 min.” and without 


adverting to the great ditference of time 
between Paris and Feawa, he declares 
accordingly that he would returv in some- 
what more than two hours (necessarily 
before el’asser), when the sign should ap- 
pear, and he proceeds to describe, with 
the most circuinstantial minuteness, the 
beginning and progress of the eclipse, as 
observed by himself; its gradual advance 
upon the moon’s disc; his own predic- 
tion.upon the subject; and the terrors 
excited a little before the beginning of 
total darkness, and long betore the eclipse 
was visible. 

Notwithstanding these detections, the 
Travels are not to be rejected as entirely 
fabulous. ‘The episodes and other em- 
bellishinents *may be purely imaginary; 
but the substratum and outlines of the 
work are certain. That the author pene- 
trated into Abyssinia, wasappomted Go- 
veruor of Ras el Feel, visited the Abys- 
sinlan source of the Nile, and returned 
through the desert with much ditiiculty 
and danger to Syene, cannot now be 
disputed. We may justly doubt whether 
his Travels in Spain and Barbary and 
Syria are altogether real, and whether he 
was held in sach high estimation as he 
pretends at the Abyssinian court; but 
the vain-glorious ostentation which las 
produced such trequent deviations trom 
the truth, is perhaps essential to the spirit 
of adventure, without which he would not 
have undertaken his Travels; and to 
those who read for amusement mere lv, it 
is perhaps of ittle moment whether the 
interesting acconut of his return through 
the desert, and the pathetic incident of 
the Arab attempting to steal the camels 


. . ’ 
be fictitious or mot. 
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For the Monthly Macazine. 
ACCOUNT of theprerures wt the MARQUIS 
Of STAFLORD’S GALLERY, ST. JAMEs’S, 
By sR. GEORGE PERRY. 
( C nienued from D. 128. ) 


THE NEW Gall ERY, 


(entuning the miseclluneous Works of 


i iT I ad lian Ned; ( wl, 

meee SLY to our enternny upon 

the description of the historical 
works of the Italian painters, a concise 
and general history of the progress of the 
artimthet couatry will be highly useful in 
a description of their works. Before the 
time ot | eothe Tenth, the art of nart= 
‘Ee Was til a Verv lipertect state in all 


$03 7 auty of living ex 
jomed with the beauty 7 followed 
pulse 
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parts of Europe, the rude efforts of ( 
mabue and his followers in Italy eee cS 
pied in an uncouth manner {yom nature 
as it presented itself to the eve fe 
painter without the sinallest impr me 
ment from the fancy of the artist, o; the 
Incorporation of ditferent forms into on 
(hitherto unseen), cailed the ideal beauty 
Albert Durer and his disciples in Ger 
many had introduced a caretul manner uf 
finishing the draperies and the extrem: 
tics of the figures, which extended Itself 
to Ttaly, and is still very obvious in the 
works of the artists of that period. At 
this time the encouragement given by the 
Medici tamily (amongst whom we ay 
reckon Leo the Tenth) to the di covery 
Of ancient statues, bas-reliets, and me- 
dals, inspired the painters with a dive 
rent style of drawing aad outline forthur 
subjects; and wistead of tame and meca- 
gre outlines, to which they had hitherto 
heen contned, they b yall to invest ther 
figures with the Loga, and a more digui- 
hed co .tume was gradually introduced; 
the anatomy and expression of the pas 
sions were Carciully studied, and tie 
beauty of the female forin was more ge- 
neralized, by tmstances taken from the 
antique aud diferent modern nations. 
Amongst the most zealous reformers of 
the art was Leonardo da Vine, aman ot 
a very extensive genius, and of a class 
cal and polished mind: he traced anai 
mically the motion of the passions, a 
they appear ia the human face, and bv 
this means may be said to have founded 
the art upon the basis of philosopiiy. 
ILis improvements were observed by Uhove 
around him; Michael Angelo, Raphac, 
Corregio, and the whole succession ¢ 
Italian masters, were indebted to 4s 
analytical mode of treating the art, lr 
their emincit superiority. In point 0! 
excellence of drawing and expressie' 
this period of the art has never beci 
equalled, although it must be allowed 
that the Venetian school under Pia 
did retine in a great degree the style © 
cvlouring; and that in respect to part 
liehts, and the effect of smali picture. 
the Flemish school under Rembranat ar 
his pupils did attain to a high rig 
perfection, The discovery of te N"' 
beauty, or uniting into one ng om 
diferent excellencies of many ano 
als, is to be attributed solely to eo 
which he is supposed to have 3 " 
trom a contemplation of the antud o 
xample> 


The period of portrait painting 
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con afterwards, and as it is much more 
easy of attainment, it has in a great mea- 
wre superseded the more dificult and 
arduous province of historical invention ; 
‘um hence arises the superior value ot 
the works of the ancient artists.  Dhiite- 
vent fashions have been adopted and re- 
ected: the gaudy feshion of Rubens, 
the dark and sallow style of Rembrandt, 
 shewy and blushing style of Carlo 
Maratti. But the style of the first Ita- 
han school outhives thein all, being tound- 
ed in the sunplicity of Nature, and drawn 
wuuediately trem her source. We shall 
begin ihe description with the works ot 
Raphael, of which there are ii this col- 
lection three cabinet pictures of very une 
ejual merits, but each of them convey- 
ing most useful technical knowledge to 
tLe artist and connoisseur. 


The Holy Family, by Raphael. 

The head of the Virgin Alary posses- 
ses ho parucular character of ideal beau- 
ty; It sceins rather to be a plain delinea- 
ton of natural yrace. In the head of 
Joseph the whele is scrupulously hard, in 
the manner of his master, Pietro Pe- 
rugmo, usa composition, we cannot 
class it in any other way than amongst 
his earliest efforts in the art, in which 
sclise It may be considered as an imvalu- 
able curlosity, shewing to the curious 
spectator the gradual developement of his 
tte. The colouring has not the warmth 
«ud richness of the two next pictures, 
wuichare by the same eminent master, 


Lhe Virgin and Child, by Raphael. 


In this interesting and affecting piece 
the Virgin is represented kneeling down, 
and sraduaily withdrawing a veil trom the 
Infant Saviour, who is represented a 
aeep in the tront of the picture. In her 
lace and attitude is represented the most 
—— maternal tenderness and affec- 
J's agentle smile seems to pervade her 
features; the innocent suffusion df mo- 
dest orth shews itself by a blush, which 
tee ty-te a fair carnation tint over her 
tion of for. alll the sweetest combina- 
possibly ieee: which the features could 
th ae trom the hand of Fancy 
arched , one the round and gently 
Cast aes va and eyebrows, the down- 
and the flown. —— slightly-shaded, 
Pred chin, Phd edn and — 

general symmetry of the 


wi) we b a > ° . . 

tude » ie delicate expression of the atti- 
- " and particularly the hands, are 
ee “s imest to banish description, 
~SCla OWE 


; >. . . ° 
‘Ss Raphael! Such a collection 
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be known; and the more it is eontems 
plated, the more forcibly wil the whole 
impression strike the mind with its yene- 
ral and impressive eitect. The tone of 
colouring in this delightful picture, al- 
though sufiiciently warm, is by uv means 
bright or dazzling; the blue mantle of 
the Virgin approaches rather to a grey 
colour, by which its lustre is admirably 
kept down. ‘To describe the graceful 
lightness of her form, the unatfected dig- 
nity of the whole, or the pleasing and 
well-varied folds of the drapery, which 
gracefully conceal, but hide not the 
shape, will be supertluous tv those who 
have seen it, and but a trifling assistance 
to the minds of those who have not. 
The rude hand of Vime has inade an in- 
road upon some parts of this mestinable 
piece, which is a tarther proof of its au- 
thenticity and age; but trom such at- 
tacks of mischance it may be now cgon- 
sidered as for the future tree, and will 
long remain a genuine provi of the tae 
lents of the pamter. 


The Virgin, Infant Jesus, and St. John, 
by Raphael, 


There is here displayed much dignity 
and beauty in the character of the tufant 
Jesus, who is advancing in front, along a 
road, and holding by his mother’s hand ; 
there is an expression of infinite benig- 
nity and sweetness in his face, and he 
stoops his head in salutation to the in- 
fant John, who eagerly advances to give 
him a kiss. The figure of the Virgin is 
clothed in a. rich and dark-blue vest, 
which sets off the beauty of her complex- 
ion to much advantage. In her face 1s 
depicted modesty, amiable condescen- 
sion, and delight. She scems to rejoice 
in the affectionate attention of the chil- 
dren, whose actions seem a> perfectly un- 
coustrained as nature itself. ‘The group- 


-ing also, and disposition of the parts, 1s 


admirable. The painting is executed in 
a firm and warm style, yet without the 
Jeast glare. ‘The figure of foseph is ade 
mirably introduced in the back vround, 
[le seenys mtentls bent mpon his ECU pite 
tion: he earries a bundle upon his 
shoulder, and there is a charaeter ot 
thouchtful and sedate majesty in his man 
ner and appearance, whloeh as lughly ine 
The landscape contains some 


ressive. 
P and also 


distant buildings, highly Hinished, 
sume trees scattered a ditterent dise 
tances. ‘he eflect of the whole is ade 
wnirably preserved, and rest mbley the 
magic effect of nature. — Phe hands, tcet, 
aud extremes ut the Lyures, ave waliiii- 
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rably represented, and present to the 

astonished eye one of the fest pictures 

of the greatest painter who ever lived. 

Christ with his Disciples, by Sebastian del 
Pivmbo. 

This piece is animated, and the group- 
ing of the figures is well composed, ac- 
cording with the general manner of the 
Ttalian school. 


Madonna, by Sasso Fezzato. 
The Adorutioun of the Shepherds, by Pe- 


ruzzt. 

This picture is painted in a pleasing 
manner, the characters wel delineated 
aud contrasted: the whole formmg a 
pleasing aad interesting group. 


The good Shepherd, by Murillo, a Copy 
by Grinou. . 

This certainly, as a copy, may be said 
to possess much merit: it would be a 
more pleasing circumstance, however, in 
such a noble collection, to have to notice 
originals only, 


The entombing of Christ, ty Daniel de 
Volterza. 

An interesting and well arranged sub- 
ject. ‘The anatomy of the heures, and 
aivanzement of the diapery, is worthy of 
the school of Bassan, in whose manner 
it is painted. 

St. Gregory.—Danaé. Both by Annibal 
Currucci. 

It would be a pleasure to us to praise 
the above pictures; but the attraction 
does not equal what might be expected 
from the name. It has been much the 
fashion to admire the works of Annibal 
Carracci; but what are their merits? 
Vhere is neither the drawing of Raphael, 
the colouring of Titian, or the expression 
of Corregeio; but in the place of all 
these stands a force of cifect, which is 
unable to supply their place, and which 
has been superseded and excclled both 
by Rembrandt aud Spagnoletti. 


A dead Christ, by L. Carracci. 

A picture in which ail the parts are 
well disposed; the anatomy and draper 
are well divided, and the lights ably ma- 
naged. The colouring also is excel- 
Jent. 

Jucob and his Flock, by Salvator Rosa. 

Although this picture is a genuine spe- 
eimen of the master, there is little to be 
praised or extolled. The drawing of the 
figure 1s not such as we sheuld have exe 
pected from his pencil; and the sheep 


appear very formally placed in the road, 


as if disposed into ranks. 


It will be a stance, on the contrary, 






greater pleasure to speak hereafter | 
praise of its landscapes, ° 
St. John preaching, by Mola, 

An animated picture, and worthy of 
the master. The lights are well ‘mn. 
naged, and the subject altogether haryy 
lucusly coloured. Y. 


Birth of Hercules, by Julio Romeno 
Infunt St. John sleeping, by A. Currece, 

here is nothing In these two pictures 
which particulariy engages the atten 
of the spectator, 
are well managed, 


On 
The lights, however, 


Cupid making his Bow, Pormegiano, 

This is a tine anatomical study, tull of 
grace and expression. He is placed with 
bis back to the spectator, but he arch) 
turns his head round, as if conscious of 
the intended miscaiet, The colouring is 
la a very sober style, and does much Cres 
dit to the master. The contour and out 
hne is admirable throughout. 

The Holy Family, by Parmegiano, 

Although this picture ranks mach 
above medioserty, yet there is such ade- 
ficiency in the drawing of the parts, that 
we are compelled to place it much behind 
the school of the Carracci, or even that 
of Carlo Maratti; we shall theretore pass 
it by. and move on to the next, whichs, 

The Death of Adonis, by Cambiasi. 

The drawing i this picture 1s very 
fine, and the foreshertening well con- 
ceived; the colouring, also, and desiga, 
is chaste, and well expressed. Thisisa 
picture which the conn nsseur cannot 
pass without parucular notice. 

The Repose in Egypt, by Annibal Car- 
racct. 

A very pleasing piece, and well ar 
ranged. ‘The coivuring is harmonious 1 
all its parts, and the landscape suitabie 
to the subject, bold, and masterly. 


St. Jerome—after Correggio, by Carrare'. 
In this picture we must not look tur 
the silver tenes of Correggio, oF for * 
graceful style of shadow: however, er 
sidered as the copy of a most value ' 
picture, and by a painter ho was hin 
self an eminent artist in historical “o¥ 
sentation, we cant Lelp during - 
truth of the outline, and the forcible = 
pression of the draperies. The orig _ 
has been much admired, and 1s -* 
the possession of the French err 
‘The delicate expression ot the a | 
which Correggio particularly | ¢X 


for in vai his 1 
must be looked tor im vain. Int out 
a hardness P' 

dominates 
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dominates through the whole, both in the 
drawing and the colouring. 
The Holy Family, by Giorgione. 

This piece possesses much harmony of 
-olouring, and warmth of the carnation 
apts: the drawing, however, is very de- 
ficient in many respects. The landscape 
«the distance is very pleasing, and re- 
winds the spectator of the works of 
Rubens; the colouring undoubtedly is 
equal to Titian. 

David and Abigail. 

It is not size, but merit, which at- 
tracts the regard of the critic, else we 
should have noticed this picture much 
soner, Which is oue of the most conspi- 
cuous in the room. The colouring is 
chaste, the attitudes ef the figures are 
weil varied, but still something is want- 
ing, to give expression to the whole; per- 
haps the figure of David and his associ- 
ates, Who are in armour, have too much 
uniformity. ‘The attitudes of Abigail and 
the other female tigures are gracetul and 
picasing ; and the expression of the whole 
is suitable to the best style of the art. 


Descent from the Cross, dy Vintoret. 


This picture is much in the style of the 
Venetian school; the drapery is well cons 
ceived and coloured, the variety of the 
attitudes and figures is pleasing ; the ar- 
rangement of the whole is agreeable, and 
the harmony of colouring perfect; never= 
Uhe.ess it dves not move the mind nearly 
— as the works of Raphael or Cor- 
Cvv10, 
Lhe four Ages, by Titian. 

Pine Is finished in a very brown 
€or colouring; the landscape is exe- 
futed in the masterty manner of Titian; 
but the drawing of the figures and com- 


— is arranged without his usual 
uste, 

€arliest productions, 
tures close the 
ly, 


is. The next five pic- 
) series In this room, name- 
( Bel geo of St. Catharine, by 
ieee nrist with the Cross, by 
by S. Del Pi. 3; the Entombing of C hrist, 
i lombo ; a Madonna, by Gui- 
i e . small piece by Turcha. In 
attract the Ws ee ag particular to 
oe ties pe pain ot the connoisseur 
fure, to dex — shall proceed, there- 
tice’ ae e the landscapes and his- 
nen pictures Contained in the drawing- 
‘Upon the left hand, 


( L0 b€ continued. ) 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
On Justice and HUMANIIY fo BRUTE 
ANIMALS. 

REQUEST your indulgence, Mr, 

Editor, and the favourable attention 
of your numerous readers, whilst I per- 
form the indispensable duty of a son of 
humanity, by offering my mite in behalf 
of the duinb, subordinate, and helpless, 
although sensible part of the animal cre- 
ation; many of them endowed with an 
instinct, which it is impossible not to 
identity with a certain degree of the 
reasoning faculty, and with a bodily sen- 
sibility and irritability, on a level wita 
our own. In the sequel, without assum- 
ing the consequence of an an8werer-ge- 
neral of queries, I shall do my best, as 
being aw fuitand practical, to satisty the 
enquirers(No. 149,vol. xxi. p. 353), on the 
Lungs of Cows and Sheep, Horsc-chesnuts, 


the best Mode of Reliet jor the Miseries of 


Kels, and of giving their Quictus to Fleas ! 

In the first place, let me pay the tre 
bute of my respect to Capel Lofft, a 
name dear to liberty and hamamity, In 
critical times Ike these, the people in 
their apathy ought not to be sutiercd to 
forget that such men exist. The period 
approaches when honesty and talents, so 
long neglected, and even superciliously 
derided, may be our only refuge. A list 
of honest, independent, and capable 
men, would perhaps be the best Christ- 
Inas git which could be presented to the 
country, and their advice, through the 
medium of the press, the safest which 
the people could take. IT wish, most 
heartily, Mr. Lott may not be disap- 
pointed in his expectations relative to the 
abolition of the slave-trade; and L also 
wish that L could assign a more honour- 
able motive to sume who now concur in 
the abolition, merely, as 1 too well know, 
in coftsequence of their tears. Let ava- 
rice and profligacy, and they wall str@&n 
hard in the attempt, but deter the abo- 
lition of the slavestrade fora little sea- 
son, and the negroes themselves will 
abolish it in thunder ! . | 

Mr. Lofft also expects 4 Lill wall be 
brought into parlaunent, tor restraming 
wanton cruelty to animals! I should, 
indeed, rejvice, could we advance +0 tar; 
but i apprehend such would be only a 
step, and that nothing shore ol a recog. 
ition of the jus animauum, by the legis- 
bature, with regulations grounded there- 
on, can be thoroug!n y efiectual, Unless 


beasts have a right to justice, and a re- 
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medy in the law ; for what is a right with- 
out a remedy? how vague and uncertain 
must Le the ideas and the operations of 
humanity in their behatr. : 

t must be acknowiedved, indeed, and 
cannot be too much lamented, thet ‘the 
Kdeason this subject of many of tie best- 
intentioned people are suficientiy vague, 
and that unless their intentions can be 
rendered more definite and rational, they 
Inust Continue to iyure that ecloriouws 
cause which they really mean to save. 
I deprecate their displeasure if Il presume 
to speak without reserve, and to de- 
scend to particulars, a method of pro- 
eecding so constantly dreaded im this 
case; but mere proiessions generally 
tend to no particular end, and not sel- 
dom are equally destitute of meaning as 
of use. Men engaged in a public cause 
should patiently, and without prejudice, 
attend to the various opinions and me- 
tives of their compatriots, and, from the 
aceregate, endeavour to form: an impar- 
tial judgment, on which to ground ge- 
neral rules of thought and acuon, slight- 
mg unnportant diferences for the sake 
of the main end. Superticiai, caprici- 
ous, and interested views, dissonance of 
opinions, and a want of concert, are the 
invariable causes of ill success and fai- 
Jures in attempts at public reform. 

‘There isa numerous party of the ten- 
der-hearted, influenced to a certain de- 
gree by the absurd and erroneous prin- 
ciple of the Pythagoreans: although sup- 
porting themselves daivy on the flesh of 
the hnest aninals, in obedience to the 
dictates of nature, and auder the sance- 
tion of reason, they yet scruple, and 
even dread to take away the life of the 
meanest, having athand one of those set 
forms of words, which sound prettily, 
and mean nothing—{hy should I deprive 
an animal of that lifewhich I cannot give? 
This is the grand source of misery to the 
inferior domestic animals, doys and cats, 
which are bred up in useless numbers, 
to he afterwards tortured to death by 
}ngering famine, or wanton cruelty. 
The absurd and sophisticated humanity 
o' the Turks is most remarkable im the 
ease of dogs, which they will not suffer 
ty be killed, but to perish by sickness 
aud tune, or by devouring each other. 
in our cities and towns, a poor deg or 
cat becoming useless or discarded, is 
takei from its comfortable lome, and 
purposely lost, on the forlorn hope that 
Fone one, with greater convenience or 
More charity than its first master, will 
P\y) au@ succour its distress, But who 


(Jan. }, 


will accept as inmates disease aud jn 
verty? How much more humane ani 
prudentim every view, 
amlinials of a live that is 


and 
tO deprive tho 
ho lunger Un ful 
and must soon become miserable to : ‘ 
ss rf Od ue greatest Misery, Perhaps, in 
tie loss of ie, 13 eXpectation yf the 
blow ; of this brutes may, and ough: to 
Le Rept totally unaware; death as the 
best boon vou can bestow unon thein, 
In another sense, the extinction Of Use. 
less lite is politic, and subservient to the 
Cause of prospective humanity; you d. 
muinish the number of these inferior an. 
mals, and thereby entiance their wortiy 
and comfort of existence. To kill ani 
be hilicd—io eat and be eaten, torm apro- 
minent part of nature’s universal scliewe, 
the task of rendering which, as far as puss 
sible, perfect and consonant with justice, 
she has comuitted to the discrimiuating 
powers of human reason. 

Other errors of the humane are stig. 
matiziug those as acts of cruelty which 
are really not so, arguing trom abuses 
agajnst the use of necescsary, at least 
indiiierent acts, and thereby, in the tirst 
instance, closing up every avenue to re- 
form, and by authorising the clamour ot 
their opponents, that such retormersel- 
ther seek to restrain men in their most 
necessary business or jegiumate plea 
sures, or that they are ausoiutely Ullilie 
formed as to the nature and extent of 
their own pretensions. For exainypie, 
how ridiculuus it is, to ‘uear tat man de 
claiming against the cruelty of hore 
racing, cock-lighting, and boxmg, pe 
never scruples Lu ride mn a stage-coacs, 
or post-chaise, or to have his luggaye cou 
veyed in a carman’s cart. It 13 not pre 
tended that the former are equienecessaly 
with the latter, nor is that the question, 
but the former are undoubtedly practices 
the abuses alone of wv hich can be ligiti 
mately controlled ; and as to yr 
the accumulated miseries of the whole 
anunal creation are comparauvely owt 
sures to the everlastingly ayonized pan 
ings of the past, stage, and the 
horse! J should lke to contempine ' 
possible world, where all Te 
whether in the arena, human — a 
the circus, or elsewhere, might be rl 
claded, and my sou! thrills with aoe 
sion, to witness the wounded ae 
the gored sides of the vanguir’ devel 
horse, belonging even tt the bes vee 
ter; but in the present world, ye on’ 
necessanly witness strivillys aud or f 
tion, and suffering, and must rest sate 


a ; ° - a7) yf reas 
with che sublime endowinent ut th 
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most transcendent excellence to be 
perc eived in the universe ; using thet pre- 
cigus faculty to distinguish, to restrain, 
+ moderate the cruelties of vature her- 
selt, the most cruel of the cruel! Whe 
re the declaimers against nice distinc- 
aoe ‘hev who will not be at the 
sins to reflect, and are too indolent to 
act. But dves not all justice, all mora- 
jtv, all genuine fee ling, depend en dis- 
Se nm. Lo bind a cock to the stake, 
i theow cudzels at him, keeping him in 
Igony , bo ith of reality and ap- 
bon eS, ain! gra- 


rhe 


cuustaul ag 
prehens i0} 1, b: iat ing his 
dually torturi ne out his life, is an act of 
avressive cruelty, of spurious and ile- 
giuate eratitication, and an lufringe- 
ment of that justice due to brutes, which 
ught te be enforced by the civil govern- 
weit—i fine, a man who can commit 
au¥ such act, although a prince, —— 
the epithet of an unreflecting fool, a 
( vardiy miscreant. Far other ‘wise 77 
ro justitia & humunifalis, isthe common 
‘wean of the cockpit—to be regretted, 

osever, The cock acts voluntarily, and 
irom anata al, and even the proud and 
unpuise of courage, or he 
acts not at all, and his neck is wrung. 
The weapons with which he is eirded di- 
mnish the quantuin of his sufferings, by 
accelerating his end. Yet we find this 
practice classed aud compared with the 
itrocity. of staking down «apimals to 
Suc h thoughtless compari- 


— 
nad 


a leas u i inie 


the torture : 
Suds mn Ure infin itely ine cuuse of huma- 
Another attempt at discrimination. 
Tn the sport ot shooting wo commit a 
housand eruélties. We distu rand bars 
ress Ihocent animals in the ie | labour for 
“Auststence, atid that in their pinching 
ve Of Cistress and poverty > We deprive 
_— of their nearest and dearest connec- 
~s, WE Matta and wound them, lea wing 
them to pensh timisery!° Bat this is 
0 nly onc of the errors of nature, which 
she has not enabled us to ameiud; she 
pu nited out tous for our food, the 
Sts of the field, and the fowls of the 
, and our qd: ity Ib this case appears to 
Tide taking them with the least HOSsI= 
rat en upon their feelings, and 
ada: ted 1 it, the € — secins to be the best- 
proscribe «| na ela i Get, then, 
‘ moting, and | fear not hunt 
wie a endeavours should be used 
en S ches gross barbarities con- 
| appreie ge the latter. Cock- fighting, 
= the — 20, We must let alone, even 
u ersal suffrage of the cocks 


han 
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themselves. As to boxing, he must be 
blind, indced, and totally unconscious of 
the exalted sliperiority of the English 
character, who cannot see the glarious 
tendency of that practice. [ hope the 
sples and murechaussée of the Vice So- 
cicty were not so totally engaged in pry- 
ing into the tacts 


Of who do play at games unlawful, 
And who fill pots of ale but half-full, 


but that ihey had leisure to witness a 
late election affray, where the Italian 
drew bis knife, and stabbed the Englisl- 
man, 

W hoes ‘er hear rd of aboxing Fnelishman 
gratifying lus revenge in this way? Let 
this exan iple, far beyond whole bibles 
of arguinents, be presente ‘d to the society; 
and ict it be demanded of them, which 
will stand first in their election, a nation 
of assassius, or a nation of boxers, 
Many other questions might, with the ut- 
most propriety, be demanded of that so- 
ciety. I shall presume to make one, 
Would it not be more rational and con- 
tributory to uns »phisucated morality, to 
exchange certain of those duties solsiehs 
they have imposed upon themselves, for 
that of endeavouring to impress the minds 
of the people with tecling towards beasts? 
and | commend to their hun vanity the de- 
plorable case of the carman’s horse—and 
the most piteaus of all cases of aniunal 
MIserv, ou pustehorse 
in the hands of those monsters m human 
shape, the slanghtcrers of horses! Werel 
pt a relation of the horrid facts 
heard and witnessed, my pen 


4 


that of. tae wori-ow 


. 
to aliem 
] have 
would rave like that of a trartic bedlam- 
ite! Letme endeavour to hold my peace 
like a phulosypher, . 
Llowever, the practice of conceaung 
aud keeping out of sight, even dis usting 
deeds of cruciy is generally mmmical to 
the promot on of justice, aud the disse 
mination of humane principles: and it was 
reprobated by the late Mr. Fox in the 
ease of the slave-trade. We have many 
pe Op le - who pretend t O al @Xcess ' ice |. 
wg, and indecd themse lses would not 


commit an agt of cruelty, but wao, irom 


ext reme delica iC \5 are wu! iabje to be c.éen 
the relation or! penuon of such, in course 
they can take no part in reform, orm the 


relief of victims. Rather Chan the r delie 
cate frames should be shocked at 


any or all other animal frames may be 


agonized with the realy. { } 
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both parties have a meaning of equal 
value. They speak with an apparent 
affection of things, the reality of which 
excites in them doubtful apprehen- 
sions. 

There is another class of sincere and 
open, if not tender-hearted people, who 
thoroughly convinced that whatever is, is 
right, protess to take things as they tind 
them, without any officious intermedling, 
and so sit down cheertully, and without 
scruple, to the table which nature has 
spread for them. ‘They talk, indeed, of 
compassion by rote, out of compiacence, 
or from custom; but if they ever really 
feel such an impression, it is but transi- 
tory, and expires in an imstant, or gives 
place to the first motion of interest or 
convenience, ‘These cliidren of nature 
are of all times and all countries. 
They see every thing through the pure 
medium of interest. They are the 
advocates of torture in’ punishments, 
of rendering innocent children responrsi- 
ble for the crimes of their parents, of sa- 
crificing an admiral or general for an er- 
ror in judgmeut, or even for some signal 
stroke of ill fortune, in order to stimulate 
others to acts of courage or desperation, 
‘They are provided with the most  plausi- 
ble arguments in favour of the perpetual 
imprisonment of debtors. They ever ad- 
here with a close, inbred affection, to the 
crucl side of the dilemma, reversing the 
ancient, humane, and beautiful position, 
better that many guilty should escape, than 
one innocent perish, They esteem the 
misfortunes and sufferings of one part of 
animal nature, as the legitimate profit or 
pleasure of the other part, and are led 
by anatural propension, or stoical apathy, 
to contemplate the sufferings of men or 
animals, with even @ degree of satisfac- 
tion. The distresses of the slave and 
the poor they will not hear of, far less 
the suiferings of animals. Such is their 
Jot ; to submit end suffer with patience, 
tueir duty. Even the very idea of an at- 
tempt to alleviate the suiferings of brute 
annals, however unnecessary they may 
be, is treated with ridicule and opposi- 
tion, and represented asthe offspring of a 
morbid and dangerous sensibility, which 
oughtto be repressed. Opposition is car- 
ried to the length of even giving fresh en- 
couragement tu acts of cruelty, that the 
human heart may be kept steeled, and 
not shrink from the striking-place of in- 
terest. 


(Tu be continued.) 
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For the Monthly, Magazine. 
JOURNAL of a VOYAGE performed 
INDIAN SEas, (0 MADRas, 
CurNna, §¢., §c., in wis magisry" 
SHIP CAROLINE, in the YEARS 1803-4.; 
Communicated by un OFFICER of that sut?. 
_ (Continued from p. 336.) 
N the 15th we anchored for a few 
hours in Malacca roads, and then 
pursued our course through the sy 
tor Prince of Wales's Island, where y: 
arrived on the 20th of January, afters 
remarkably quick passage of only fittees 
days from Lintin to China, 

Prince of Wales’s island, called by the 
natives Pulo or Poolo Penang, trom 4 
Malay word signifying Areca-nut and Ii- 
tel, lics on the fifth parallei of north {a 
titude, and in 100° 20' 15 (George-iwwr) 
of east longitude, at the entrance of the 
straits of Malacca. 

It is somewhat in the shape of an ol. 
long square, about sixteen milesin lengti, 
and from six to eight in breadth, distant 
between two and three mules trom tie 
Malay shore. 

It was given to Captain Light by the 
King of Queda, and first settled in 1780. 
The greater part of the island is occupied 
bya lofty irregular ridge of mountain (ul 
ning in the direction of the island, north 
and south), the northern extremity o! 
which is by far the highest; and here they 
have erected a signal-house aud sever! 
bungalows, . 

The whole of this ridge is covered wi! 
a forest of trees of immense size; and be- 
tween its eastern base and the sea, fen? 
the coast of Queda, there is a level siip 
of land, from two to four miles 10 bre -_ 
and ten or twelve miles long. Plas a 
well cultivated and laid owt in gardens 
plantations of pepper, betel, areca, cor 
nut trees, &c. intersected in all a 
with pleasant carriage-roads, ¥ hose sides 
are lined with a variety of shrubs and = 
that are in perpetual verdire. 7 ne 
of this space is interspersed wit va 
and bungalows, where the Europea: eo 
‘asionally retire to enjoy the county 
as a relaxation after business weal . 

On the north-eastern point of this ” 
of land are situated Fort-Cornweus - 
Gcorge-town, called by the natives 

ong Painaique. ? ern 
: Pais island mav contain of cng 
“i. ts, Malays,°" 
settlers and their dependants, 900 sou 
matrans, Chinese, &c. + +000 40 
Of Itinerants .« - + + oo 
Total . 140 5. 
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For the correctness, however, of this 
rouvh estimate I cannot positively vouch ; 
*prubable, that the number vf souls 


it is prob ) 
J ably exceeds that of 


on the island consider 
the above siatement, 

From the opposite shore are constantly 
brought over great quantities of all kinds 
of provisions and fruits, which are sold 
here ata very reasonable rate. 

Abundance and great variety of excel- 
lent fish are caught mm every direction 
round this island, which, from the salubrity 
of its air, is justly esteemed the Montpel- 
lier of India. 

Coups de soleil are seldom exnrerienced 
in this settlement, although the Huro- 
peans walk and ride about at al! times of 
ie day, completely exposed to a verucal 
gun, 

In short, as soon as the wet docks are 
established on Povolo Jaraja, (a small 
island between Penang and the Main), 
tuis will be the most beautiful, healthy, 
and flourishing settlement ia the East In- 
UIs, 

from the dawn of day, until the sun 
has emerged above the high mountains of 
Queda, and even for some time after this 
period, Penang rivals any thing that has 
been tabled ot the Elysian Fields. 

Tie dews which have fallen in the 
course of the night, and by remaining on 
tie trees, shrubs, and flowers, have be- 
Come umpregnated with their odours, earl y 
In the morning beyin to exhale, and fill 
the air with the most delightful perfumes ; 
wuilst the European inhabitants,takinyg ad- 
vantage of this pleasant season for exer- 
Cee, Crowd the roads, (some in carriages, 
some on horseback, and others on fwot), 
- the sun getung to some height above 
“we mountains of Queda, becomes so pow- 
eriul, as to drive them into their bunga- 
Ys, lo enjoy a good breakfast with a 

“en appetite, ~ : : _— 
— lands of Penang being liable to 
ation inthe rainy season, the houses 
0 a!l elevated from the ground, eight or 
yt feet, on arches or pillars. They sel- 
CoM Consist of more than one floor, and 
Ve «} : ’ 
1 hie built Gt wood, thatched over with 
Ut trees, the roofs resembling those 
' Cottages in England: the leaves pro- 


Jectir . : 
ng ever the verendahs in order to 


throw of the rain into the areas, 

omen party of us having obtained 

Beatles de Prep the Lonpatnecent 

ose of breathins mountain, for the pur- 

“ptinlirsair igre, Sn cooler and purer arr, 
i Paired thither early in March. 

of ¢] : s stutice trom the town to that part 

tse of the mountain where the 

“’ATHLY Mac., No. 165. 
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path commences, is about five miles, and 
from thence to the summit, better than 
three, 

; The path-wav, which 1S not more than 
eight orten feet wide, iscut with incree 
dible labour, through a forest of im- 
mensely tall trees, whuse umbrageous foe 
lage uniting above, exciudes, except 
at some particular turnings, the least 
glimnse of the heavens, involving one, all 
the way up, in pensive gloom, 

lt frequentiv winds along the brinks of 
yawning and frightful pree:ices, at the 
bottom of which one shudders to behold 
huge trunks of trees rived and tractured, 
whilst precipitated down the craggy and 
steep descent. 

The solemn stillness which reigns 
around, or is only imterrupted at inter- 
vals bythe harsh note of an insect called 
the trumpeter, or distant rear of the was 
terfal tumbling trom rock to rock, is well 
calculated to excite in the mind a melan- 
choly, yet not unpleasait train of retlecs 
tions. 

Steep, and rugged as this path is, the 
little Sumatran horses mount it with great 
safety: theladies, however, are gencrally 
carried up ina kind of sedan-chair, borne 
on the shoulders of some stout Malays. 

After a tiresome ascent of two or three 
hours, we gained the summit; and were 
auiply rewarded for our labour, by the 
most extensive and beautitully variegated 
prospect, we had ever seen in fndia. 

As this part of the ridge of mountains 
is considerably the highest in the island, 
the view is consequently uninterrupted all 
around; and so strikingly grand and beau- 
tiful is it, that the most phlegmatic ob- 
server can hardly fail to experience some 
pleasing sensations, when placed in this 
fairy spot. For my own part, I could not 
help feasting my eyes for hours together 
with undiminished delight on the romane 


tic scenery, which nature, assisted by art, 


had ‘scattered around in bountiful protue 


sion, 

The pencil itself conld but faintly dee 
pict the luxuriant imagery of Cus extene 
sive landscape; with the pen, theretore, [ 


can only attempt to trace its outines. 


j.ooking eastward, ones attention is 
first arrested by the abrupt descent of 
the mountam itsell, whose sce ts clethed 


with an almost impenetrable forest of 
gigantic trees, except where preci ces 
and chasms intervene, over which te 
waters are faintly heard tumbing and 


fuaming inthe course to the p/alls. 
From tis ruce scene of nature there i$ 
a sudden transition at the root of the 
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mountain, to one in which art has a con- 
siderable share. 

The eye there ranges over a beautiful 
plain, laid out in peppereplantations, gar- 
dens, groves of the cocoa-nut, betel, areca, 
and various other trees, checkered 
throughout with handsome villas and bun- 
galows, intersected by pleasant carriage- 
roads, and watered with meandering rills, 
that flow from the mountain’s side, clear 
as crystal. 

Fort Cornwallis next presents itself, si- 
tuated on the north-eastern point of the 

lain; and stretching to the southward, 
Pelinee Painaique, or George-town, the 
European houses of which form a striking 
contrast with the variously constructed 
habitations of the Oriental settlers; all of 
whom dress and live according to the man- 
ners and custoins of their respective 
countries, 

Here may be seen standing in perfect 
peace and unity with each other, the 
Ylindoo temple or pagoda; the Chinese 
joss-house; the Christian chapel, and va- 
rious other places of worship; every one 
enjoying the unmolested exercise of his 
religion, 

From hence, the eye stretches over 
the beautiful strait that separates the 
island from the main; and whose glassy 
surtace reflects the faint images of the 
clouds above, and lofty mountains that 
tower on each of its sides. 

The long extended line of shipping in 
the roads, presents as great a variety and 
contrast, as the mansions on shore; from 
the line of battle ship, bearing “ the Bri- 
tish thunder o’er th’ obsequious wave,” 
down to the light skiff or canoe, that 
scarcely seems to brush its surface, may 
be seen in gradation—East Indiamen, 
country ships, grabs, Chinese junks, pa- 
riars, Malay proas, and an endless variety 
of small craft trom Sumatra, and the ad- 
jucent isles. 

Passing over this pleasant little aquatic 
scene, the Malay coast exhibits a consis 
derable plain covered with a close wood, 
through which winds ariver, navigable by 
the country craft up to the bases of the 
lofty, and generally cloud-capt mountains 
et Queda, which terminate the eastern 
view, 

The northern and southern prospects 
have a great similarity to each other, 
The eye each way pursues a line of coast, 
studded with small islands, and extended 
tll the steep mountains on one hand, and 
fee watery expanse on the other, blend- 

ing with the blue ether, fade at length 


trom the view, on the utmost verge of the 
horiaon, 
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Westward, an unruffled sea and clou, 
Jess sky present a most magnific a 
scene, where the eye has ample seo ~ 
range far as the visual powers can poasii 
extend ! distinguishing on this Watery 
plain various kinds of vessels pursuing 
their respective routes, wafted by the 
gentle land and sea breezes ; the latte; of 
which, entitled the Doctor, setting inin the 
forenoon, pays an early and welcome yi. 
sit to the mountain Bungalows, fiauy); 
with such delicious and life-inspirins 
draughts for the exhausted frame, as fen 
ductors can boast of among their prescrip. 
tions, and which are far more grateful tp 
the enfeebled tropical convalescent, thas 
all the cordial balm of Gilead and salu- 
tiferous elixirs in the world! 

In so romantic a situation as this, and 
daily visited by such an agreeable physi- 
clan, it is no wonder that the debilitated 
European. should seldom fail to experi- 
ence, at least a temporary renovation of 
strength, and exemption from the baleful 
effects of climate. 

Independent of the temperature of the 
air, which is pleasantly cool at this ele. 
vation, there is no doubt that the beav- 
titul prospects scattered around, must 
greatly conduce to the restoration o! 
health. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, 
through want of sufficient society, the 
scene in a few days began to assume & so 
litary appearance; during the solewn 
stillncss that every evening prevailed 
around, the sun slowly sinking into the 
western horizon, seldom failed to awaken 
in the mind a variety of tender emotions, 
and fond recollections of that dear nate 
land, over which his bright orb was then 
shining in meridian splendour*! accom 
panied too, with a kind of melancholy “ 
flection on the immense distance that 
separated us from the chalky clitls 
that much-loved isle, whose 1nage - 
comes more deeply impressed on em 
memories, the farther we recede from 
shores. 

“© Where’er we roam, whatever realms to fy 
Our hearts untravel'd, fondly turn to oe 
Still to our country turn with ceaseless ees 
And drag at each removea lengthening ¢ 


The thermometer at the Bungalows z 
nerally ranges from 70 to 80 wit 
sometimes at night, however, !t St" ae 
low as 62 degrees; and indeed 30 

3 a 

* Pulo Penang being one hundre’ ~~ 
east of England, it is sun-set t / al 
and mid-day in the latter place, 44°" 


time. 6 
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did we feel it, that we generally slept with 
a blanket overus; @ Very rare occurrence 
within six degrees of the equator. 

js soon as it gets dark on this mioun- 
tain, there arises on every side, a singular 
concert of birds and insects, which dee 
prived US of sleep tor the first night or 
(wo. Far above the rest, the trumpeter 
(a very curious insect about an inch in 
ength) saluted our ears regularly tora few 
hours after sun-set, with a sound so 
strong, that the first time I heard it, I 
actually thought a party of dragoons 
were nadine the Bungalows; nor 
could I be persuaded for some time, that 
such a dimimutive Creature could possibly 
possess organs capable of emitting such a 
tremendous loud note. 

(Lo be continued. ) 
—a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

OBSERVATIONS made during G TOUR 

through the UNITED STATES Of AME- 

RICA—=NO. XX, 
ane satisfied his readers with 

respect to ttle, Dr. Tongue pro- 

ceeds, 2dly, to the consideration of cli- 
imate, which he informs us is equally re- 
mote trom the heats of the burning south, 
and the snowy regions of the frozen north, 
lle, however, made no philosophic expe- 
rments, but states, that the temperature 
of the air is nearer that of Cono- 
cocheazue valley (inwhich Haggerstown is 
situated), in Maryland, than to that of 
any other place with which he is acquaint- 
ed; he adds, “On the Lake shore, the 
lower is gathered trom the forest to adorn 
the parlour on Christmas-day, and the 
— pea is in full blossom by the first of 
ay the changes from heat to cold, and 
“ice Veréu, are gradual, and man does not 
xperience those sudden _ transitions, 
“uch so much hazard life in this region.” 


“we . eee 
Strawberries arein profusion on-the- 


— shore by the middle of May, and 
~) the middle of June garden peas are 
— the table. On the south side of 
beach 7 stds @ fine sandy and gravelly 
ee without the sources from which 
Pure airs are generated, There are no 
steko e stagnated ponds, and as soon 
a? down, and two or three 
: { . Of grain taken, the land is laid down 

at a — by affording a supply of 
wes senaeeeee to health. It has 

the same net Peper that, proceeding on 
the dimes "a el of hatitude westwardly, 
taine sali ecoines colder, in about the 
400 as when you proceed nerth- 
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wardly. This continues to be the case 
until you reach the top of the Alleghany 
mountains, which is the highest land be- 
tween the Atlantic Ocean and the great 
western waters. Then descending in the 
same parallel of latitude, the change ree 
verses, and it is warmer there than in 
the same latitude on the sea side (See Mr. 
Jetterson’s Notes onVirginia, p. 125, Lon- 
don edit.). ‘This is also proved by theani- 
mals and vegetables, which subsist and 
procreate there, that do not in the same 
latitude on the sea coast.” 

Healthisthe next consideration, which 
the Doctor asserts to depend not “ on Ja- 
titudes but altitudes, purity of air, and wa- 
ter. The latitude of thiscountry is the sane 
with that of Connecticut, the healthiest 
statean the Union, and this alone will 
satisfy those who believe health depen- 
dant on latitude. But for myself 1 do 
not believe the degrees of health are re- 
gulated by the degrees of latitude, Alu- 
tude, purity of air, and sweetness and 
softness of water, appear to me tu have a 
governing influence on health, Here the 
altitude 1s infinitely greater than in Ma- 
ryland. ‘The airis pure, mild, and se- 
rene, not influenced by the putrefaction 
of marshes, low lands, stagnant ponds, 
&c.; the water is sott, sweet, and pure, 
and almost invariably found within thire 
teen feet of the surlace. 
health is supported by facts, for no coun- 
try on earth was ever more healthy, as ex- 
perience fully proves. Of one hundred and 
fifty persons who moved trom one town in 
Connecticut into this country in June, 
1800, and dispersed themselves In various 
parts of it, but one has died, and he pe- 
rished by the small pox, which he took 
in the natural way in Philadelphia, All 
the rest are healthy and active. This 
country has now upwards of 15,000 peo- 
ple, though on the first of June, 1800, it 
contained but sixty-seven families. Ex- 
perience sets all theories at defiance, and 
it has shewn this country to be the most 
healthy part of America, Yet it must be 
admitted, that fora wile or two from the 
places where the rivers discharge their wa- 
ters into the lake, autumnal fevers are 
known. | 

‘“ ‘This country abounds with a vast 
number of tine springs and sina: streams 
to be found on almost every mile by a 
halfmile. Its creeks and rivers are as ivl- 
lows, viz, Conneaught creek rises in Peun- 


rt ° a - . , rs ; 
sylvania, and discharges its waters into 


the lake, about three miles trom the N. E.: 
corner of the country. Pantoonng creek 
riscs 


This theory of 
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rises in the east range of townships, and 
passing through several tier of townships, 
enters Pennsylvania, and shortly after 
unites itself with the Great Beaver River. 
The Ashtabula also rises in Pennsylvania, 
passes westwardiy about fourteen miles, 
then turns suddenly northward, and emp- 
ties itself into the lake, furnishing a good 
harbour in the spring. Grand River rises 
in the Reserve, and discharges its waters 
into Lake Erie at Painsville, about twen- 
ty-five miles west of the Ashtabula. The 
river is navigable to Mesopotamia, about 
thirty miles trom tie Lake. Chagrine, or 
La Ciagrine, also rises in the country, 
and runs iato Lake Erie, about twelve 
miles west cf Grand River. The Cayaho- 
garses farnorthin the country, ruus for a 
great distance south and by west, until it 
comes within etaht miles of the main 
branch of the Muskingum, then suddenly 
bends to the north and enters the lake. 
This river is navigable for large craft for 
twenty-one miles from its mouth, aad, in 
the spring, will admit a vessel drawing 
eleven feet water into a good harbour. 
Rocky River also rises in the country, aud 
after running about thirty miles discharges 
its waters into the lake about seven miles 
west of the Cayahoga. It has the best 
natural harbour, except Sandusky Bay, 
on the south shore of Lake Erie. It has 
the best fishery in the western world, ex- 
cept the river St. Clair, but is not navi- 
gable more than one mile and a half from 
wtsmouth, Black, or Rendheusan River, 
rises also in the country; and after run- 
ing twenty-five miles, discharges itself 
nto Lake Eric. It has batteaux naviga- 
tion, and its mouth is eighteen miles from 
Rocky River. Vermilion River rises in the 
country, and discharges its water into 
the lake, about eight miles west of Black 
River. It.is remarkable for the richness 
of the soil on its borders, and the aWun- 
dance of red paint which may be dug up 
in many places. Huron River rises in the 
lands of the United States, and after run- 
ning about fifty miles, connecting various 
branches, discharges its waters into the 
lake. Its capability for navigation is 
not yet ascertained. Sandusky River 
rises far south-westerly from the coun- 
try, and, having united itself with va- 
rious streams from different quarters, 
flows inte Sandusky Bay, which is by far 
the safest harbour, and the most impor- 
tant position, west of the Alleghany 


inountain, inthe United States. In these 
regions, lime-stone and yvpsum can be 


procured of the first quality, aud in sufli- 
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cient quantity to supply the whole we 
tern world, " 

“On the south line of t 
find the Big Beaver, which rises in the 
United States Territory and reaches this 
country at Deerfield, where its nayio., 
tion commences; then passing thro) 
Elswood, Palmyra, Warren, Libesy 
Youngston, and Poland, enters Penna, 
vania, and discharges its waters into the 
Ohio, The main branch of the Muskin. 
gum, which rises in New Suilield ia this 
country, and passing westward abou: 
eight miles, becomes navigable, bei 
then distant from the navigable waters o 
the Cayahoga eight miles; then turns 
suddenly south, and enters the Ohio near 
Marietta. White Woman's Creek rises 
in the country, and, after running in va- 
rious meanders, enters into the Muskin. 
gum, about twenty miles south westward 
from Gnaudenhutten. The main branch 
of this creek, is called in Bradley's lates: 
map * Killbuck’s Creek.” 

Proceeding to describe the soil and 
face of the country, the Doctor informs u: 
that “ it is situated between the forty- 
first degree of N. L.and the south shore 
of Lake Erie, that it exhibits proots of 
having at no very remote period been ii 
undated. Many facts (he adds) prove 
this. In the first place the soil is altoge- 
ther alluvial. 2nd, Large masses of gra- 
nite, which project from fifty to ninety 
feet, above the surface of the Ohio rive, 
now exhibit unequivocal marks, that the 
water of that river once overtlowed them, 
3d, A stratum of blue clay, exists ™ the 
Connecticut Western Reserve, of neary 
the same depth from the surface, whieh 
saine stratum is found to exist in the 
banks along the lake shore, about the 
same distance from the surface aud whici 
abounds, with aquatic shells, that aay 
in the lake. These shells are plenti 
on the clay dug up remote from the - 
shore. 4th, Trunks and branches of tees 
are found several fect below the surtace. 
New Connecticut, the land on the = 
ami and a tract near Kentucky, are cb 
dered by all travellers, three of the Pf” 
est bodies of land in the United Sh 
The face of the Connecticut Reserve, 
is what may be caiied uniformly i. 
but uneven enough to allow the _— 
runoff. There 1s poPage veges 
land; and there is not in the whe alti 
try a hill that will not easily admit 0 aaa 
vation, The highest hills that cee — 
parallel to the Lake shore, ag they 
one to three miles from the aK © 
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sre gentle and swelling, and no where 
nh or incapable of cultivation, and af- 
ford most beautiful prospects. 

“ There are but few swamps, and these 
may be easily drained and made into 
arable or meadow land of the first quae 
vty, The soil is every where deep and 
neh, covered with a heavy growth of 
cmber and exceedingly adapted to the cul- 
twation of grass hemp, flax, wheat, rye 
Indian corn, tobacco, &c. &c. There 
way ve said to be two distinct characte- 
risic kinds of soil in this country; one 
which is denominated oak-land, trom 
white oak timber being the most preva- 
lent. This land is of a rich friable 
joam, inclining to clay; and it is some- 
times (though rarely) of a hghter soil, in- 
cining somewhat to sand, and has been 
generally selected by Dutch and Pennsyl- 
vanian farmers. ‘They think it better 
adapted to wheat and rye, and a crop Is 
put in at far less expence and labour, 
than in the richer lands. This kind of 
land 1s covered with stately oaks and 
with but littke undergrowth. No more 
attention is bestowed, by those who pre- 
fer this land, in cleaning than to cut 
round the trees, commonly called gird- 
ling or deadening; such only as are neces- 
sary for fencing, building, &c. being cut 
down; and there is rarely much necessity 
for grubbing. This kind of land, with 
tus culture, yields frem fifteen to twen- 
ty bushels of wheat, and from thirty 
tu forty of corn, per acre. Other grain 
1 proportion, Tt also produces good 
Cover and timothy. The other kind of 
soil, which is by far the most cominon, is 
rich beyond the conception of any person 
who has only scen land im the Middle 
States. This richest land, as we term 
t, or, beech and sugar land, as it is often 
called, is found uniformly to exist where 
the walnut, the poplar, aird the ash, assa- 
Cate with the sugar-maple. This soil is 
as lack as lainp-black ; and after rain, 
vr when moist, much resembles lamp- 
black and soil mixed. It is found to be 
“om six ches to as many feet in depth, 
it, trom actual measurement, to yield 
vom tuirty to forty bushels of Indian 
a per acre, without any kind of cult 
‘ates whatsoever; and, when cultivated, 
fom eight to twelve barrels per acre; 
nay dy iid wheat, from seventeen 
from Pa and in some instances 
oo a mid _ to forty bushels, per 
ond i he _ Oats yield in proportion, 
hed fs » e prenounced the best grass- 
oa world, It is covered with 

Breat variety of trees, shrubs, and ve- 


getables, and their growth is most luxue 
riant. This is the land which the eastern 
people choose for their farms, and it is 
doubtless the most desirable. Wheat vrows 
so luxuriantly, that farmers are oblived to 
turn in their cattle, &c. early in the win- 
ter, and keep them in unti the last of 
May, and then reap from thirty to forty 
bushels per acre. No part of the surface 
of this country is covered with stone, yet 
there are abundance of free-stone quars 
nes. Excellent water is found every 
where, from eight to fifteen feet below 
the surface.” 

On the soil last described, the Doctor 
measured a black walnut, which was 
twenty-four feet six inches in circumte- 
rence, some distance from the ground, 
and held its bigness eighty or ninety teet 
without alinb. White oaks and yellow 
poplars were common from eighteen to 
twenty-four feet round, and ash-trees 
from twelve to eightcen. The earth im 
April and May, is covered with one ime 
mense and infinite number of flowers. 
Hemp grows inthis country exceedingly 
luxuriant, and peach-trees thrive uncom- 
monly well; aud the fruit is very superior 
in quantity, size, and flavour, The trees 
have been known to bear the second year : 
but from its too rapid vegetation, it 1s judi 
cious to cut the tree down six inches under 
ground the fall after itistwo years old, and 
to raise the earth over the stump, in order 
that the root niay acquire strength to 
support the body aud branches. In two 
years more, the farmer will have a durable 
tree. I saw the transverse section of 
“a peach-tree at Harpersield, on which 
the annual growth Gf my memory serves 
me correctly) was one inch and a quar- 


iis 


ter across.” | 

On the important subject of mills, and 
mill-seats, the Doctor teils us there are al- 
ready seventeen grist (flour) mils, aud 
twenty-eight saw mulls mn New Connecti- 
cut; that wheat is turned into tlour for 
one tenth; and that inch plank of superior 
quality is sold irom seventy to ninety cents 
per hundred tect. — ou 

Vegetables, ine uding the timber- 
trees, shrubs, herbage, roots and fruit, 
common!y found in the couutry, next at- 
tract our author's attention. fle has ar- 
ranzed them in the following order, ac- 
( valence of their growth 


cording to the pre | 
i We shall give his list as 


in the country. | 
well as che common and Linnean names, 
to cratify the curiosity of the screntitic Fea~ 
der It must be contessed, however, 
thatseveral kinds are ouuitted. 

TIMBER- 
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TIMBER-TREES. 

Common Names. Linnaan Names. 
Sucar-maple......-Acer saccharinum 
Beech ....-e0----- Fagus sylvatica 
Poplar. ....-.. «~~ Liriodendron tulipifera 
Elm, red and white. .U)mus Americana 
Linden or bass....-.Tilia Americana 
Black oak.... eee. - Quercus nigra 
White oak........Quercus alba 
Red oak. .......-- Quercus rubra 
Willow oak ....... Quercus Phellos 
Chesnut oak. .....- Quercus Prinus 

‘Shellback hickory... Juglans alba ovata 
Pignut hickory..... Juglans alba minima 
Common hickory....Juglans alba 
Red flowering maple..Acer rubrum 
Black walnut.....-Juglans nigra 
White walnutor but- t Juglans oblonga alba 

terliut 2... weces 
Soft maple.....-... Acer Pennsylvanicum 
Cucumber tree......Magnolia acuminata 
Chesnut ........-- Fagus castanea 
ag Pe 4 ae } Fraximus Americana 
Spruce fir, or hemlock Pinus Canadensis 
White Pine .......-Pinus strobus 
Sycamore .....--..- Acer pseudoplatanus 
Dogwood ........--Cornus florida 
Wild cherry... .--~. Prunus Virginiaca 
Honey locust....--.Gleditoria triacanthos 
Aspin ........----Populus tremula 
Crab-apple.... .--- -Pyrus coronaria 


Red mulberry ....-- Morus rubra 
Carpinus betulus vul- 
Horn-beam “ew eeenr P << ; 
garis 
SHRURBS. 
Spice wood...... -- - Laurus Benzvin 
Leather wood....... Dirca palustris 


Papaw ...........- Annona triloba 
Elder ......cce.--Sambucus niger 
Blazelnut ...cce. .--Corylus avellana 
ee ---- Rhus. (Qu Species) 
Nine-bark.... 2... Spiraea opulifolia 


HEREAGE, ROOTS, AND FRUITS. 

May apple (abundant) Podophyilum peltatum 

Rattle weed, red weed 
(ditto) ........ 

Puccoon root, blood- 
TOM cccccoccce 

Poke.........-..- Phytolacca decandria 


Cucumber rvot, In- nn 
dian cucumber... } Medeola Virginiana 


Nettles...........-Urtica diecia 
Convallaria polygona- 
tum 
Seneca snske-root. ..-Polygala seneca 
Virginia snake root .. Aristolochia serpentaria 
Arsmart ........-Polygonum sagittatum 
Indian turnips .....Arum triphyllum 
Pleurisy root.......Asclepias decumbens 
ay town weed ...Datura Stramonium 
me 8ine ry colt t Asarum Canadense 


Actza racemosa 


Sanguinaria Canadensis 


Solomon's seal ... 


Wild oats......... Zizania aquatica 
_-* Sy eeeee Humulus Lupulus 
Geeag plantain... .Plantago major 
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Raspberries Rut i 

4 . eerereeces US OCcident i 
Blackberries ccocece Rubus hee” 
Dewberries seeee---Rubus casiys 
Gooseberries . 2... .Ribes grossularia 


Serviceberries ..... Mespilus Canadensis 
° . Sis 
Strawberries ......Fragaria vesca 


Cranberries, and Vaccini 
grapes of various & ' 4SC!MIUM  oxycocca,, 


kinds. ....... Vitis 


_ Respecting minerals and fossils, we are 
informed that little can be expected in in 
new i country, yet that iron ore exis 
in many places, and that one mine js 
worked to advantage in Poland, the ore 
Is rich, and the Castings exceedingly 
tough goods, which sell at six cents per 
pound. Virgin copper abounds on Lake 
Superior, from whence it may be brought 
to the south shore of Lake Erie by wa 
ter, and thereture will never be expen 
sive. Precious stones are not found, 
but at Jefferson there are large stones of 
a regular form, which are excessively 
hard, and capable of a very fine polish, 
in beauty they excel the Derbyshire spar, 
and make a handsomer ornament, Px. 
coal of the same quality with thet at 
Pittsburgh is extremely plentiful, and wil 
probably never command much more 
than the digging price. There are also 
coals, which are uncommonly impreg- 
nated with sulphur, Excellent free-stone 
is found in many places. ‘The quarry at 
Euclid furnishes the best grind-stones, and 
supplies the western parts ot New York, 
Pennsylvania, Upper and Lower Canada, 
as well as the country itself, and the ter- 
ritory of Michigan ; the demand is daily 
increasing, but the extent of the quarry 
seems to bid defiance to consumption, 
There are also various stones fit for tle 
chissel, and also of such as will bear tire; 
many lime-store quarries exist, and !rag- 
ments of linie are seen all along the lake 
shore. Plaister of Paris exists in abun- 
dance; and Mr. Caldwell, of Washing: 
ton city, who has worked largely in that 
article, informed our author that the spe- 
cimens he had received from the Reserve 
were equal to any he ever saw. The dil 
ferent ochres have been found in masj 
places, as well as salt licks: one attemp’ 
has been made to chrystallize salt, which 
succeeded. Marl is found on the banks 
of Grand River, and copperas and alurs 
in many places, Clay of great Hi 
and toughness exists, says our authe’ 
“on the lake shore, and elsewhere, in 
immense quantities, which is ofa a 
as fine as flour, and susceptible of 4 “ 
polish, Itis ofa bright red colour, aad 
wed as a pat or wash on walls, wate’ di 
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of white-wash, on account of its superior 
beauty. From some experiments which I 
have made with this clay, I am induced 
to believe it will make ware as fine as the 
Stafordshire-ware, nearly as clear, and 
niuch superior in strength and adhesion.” 
Mineral waters, also, are frequently dis- 
covered, impregnated with Glauber’s 
salt, alum, sulphur, &c. &c. 

Manufactures and exports make the 
next item in the pamphlet before me; 
but my extracts have been so much larger 
than Lanticipated when I sat down to it, 
that I tind it impossible to condense the 
work into this sheet; I must therefore 
oice more trespass on your goodness, 
witha promise that another letter shall 
close the correspondence, at all events, 
aud with the assurance of the respect of 

Sir, Your's, &c. 

Alexandria, R. Dinmore, 
September 1, 1807. 

(a — 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
CONTRIBUTIONS tO ENGLISH SYNONYMY. 
Prop. Stay. Shoor. Buttress. 

i -o words Ceseribe several kinds 

of adventitious support: like cary- 
atids, they agree in purpose, but differ in 
torm, A prop is a perpendicular, a stay 
san inclined, and a shoor is a horizontal 
utter: they are placed only to be with- 
sawn, But a buttress is a permanent 
structure, which abuts against another in 
order to prevent its sinking; a sloping 
wall, or pillar, built up to strengthen 2 
sanding edifice, 

futhe Dutch language proppe signifies 
¢plue; and is applied to those bits ef 
wood, of rag, of tow, of cork, with which 
leaks in ships, cannon, barrels, chinks in 
wainscotting, or necks of bottles, are oc- 


‘asionally stopped. It also—signifies a~ 


erait, an inserted twig. Proppen, in H0!- 
land, is to eat voraciously, to cram sau- 
“tes, to stuf This word, on which Ju- 
hus avoids to dilate, may once have been 
‘Hane of the male organ, and have been 
inetaphorically employed by some of the 
othe nations to designate ‘ that which 
aed and by others to designate ‘ that 
Enel a erect. In this last sense the 
“esh use the word: a prop isan upright 
Support, 
wee oe substantive étuiisa deri- 
ihe cals px gothic stay, and describes 
hes - A y which a vessel is fastened 
oo. = or, That which stays, or re- 
al ag motion, by pushing as 
ite‘e ~y ing, Is also called a stay, une 
s° 0) tts kind aye the inclined tims 
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bers which support a roof during the re- 
construction of the wall beneath, 

L’etaiement de cette maison était fort 
necessarre, autrement elle serait tumbee. 

“ Aaron and Wur stayed up his hands,” 
Exodus. : 

“The branches serve as so many stays 
for their vines, which hang, like garlands, 
from tree to tree.” Addison. 

Schoor is the name given by the Hol- 
landers to those transverse blocks, which 
are laid upon props, in order to diffuse 
the pressure over a wide surface of the 
Incumbent weight, and thus to prevent 
perforation, or local indentation: ship- 
builders support the sides of vessels with 
shoors. In many gothic dialects the man- 
tle-piece of a chimney is called the shoor- 
stone. ‘The word is probably a contrac 
tion of shoulder, in Dutch schouder; as 
shoors operate after the manner of shoul- 
ders, and extend the lifting surface on 
each side of the trunk, 

Watts says in his Logic; “ When I use 
the word shore, I may intend thereby a 
coast of land near the sea, a drain to 
carry off water, ora prop to support a 
building.” Shore is the proper and undis- 
puted spelling for sea-coast. Swer is the 
proper spelling for a drain; it is derived 
from the French swer to sweat, or ex- 
sude: the verb is in common English 
use, though unnoticed by Bailey, or 
Johnson. ‘ The water sues through the 
brick-work.” This word is spelt, by Mil- 
ton, sewer. 

‘© Like one who long in populous city pent 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the 
ai.” 

But shoor is the proper spelling for a 
horizontal support, as we have unqustio- 
nably borrowed the word from thre ship- 
carpenters of [folland. As soon as an 
orthographic distinction is introduced, we 
shail cease, like Watts, to confound them 
to the ear. 

Buttress, if derived from the French 
aboutissement, is impurely formed, and 
ought to signify frontier-walls, woogaenct 
corners, parts which abut against each 
other, in short an abutment, which word 
we possess already. The Saxon words 
but, out, and treo, tree, may be the come 
ponent parts; in this case buttress orizie 
nally sienified outside-trees, exterior leane 
to's placed to prevent a hut from falling 
sidewards: what we now call stays. 

Act. Action. 

Act (acfum) is a thing done; action 
(activ) is doing: act therefore 15 - _. 
dent; and action a process or habit. 4 
virtuous act—a course of virtuyus acon. 
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The act of nodding—an action of nod- 
ding. An act of parliamenut—the action 
of the laws. 

Dr. Trusler perversely mistakes act 
and action: he maintains that an elegant 
speaker will not say ¢ a good, or a virtu- 
ous act? he adds, ‘ the sentimentsof the 
heart are not so much to be judged of 
from words as from actious:’ in both 
these cases act is the fit word; single 
deeds, not habits of conduct bemg in 
quesuon. ‘ 

Form, Figure. Fashion. 

Forma signifies a mould external or in- 
ternal; it is applied to a shoe-last, or a 
cheese-vat; to a rule of words, or the 
model of a building. Fgura is external 
form, the fixed, not the moveable mould 
or frame, from figo, surely not frum fingo 

Fashion (fugon) is a modern derivative 
of fuctiv, making. 

Form includes construction and inter- 
nal arrangement; figure describes visible 
contour and outline; fashion implies la- 
bour, and results from workmanship. A 
dress well cut, has a fine fashion; a sta- 
tue well-shaped, has a fine figure: aman 
well-grown has a fine form. <A tree is 
fashioned by the pruning-hook and the 
sheers: it figures well in a landscape, if 
its branches and foliage are agreeably dis« 
posed: it has no deformity, if its trunk is 
sound, and proportioned to its ramifica- 
tion. 

“ He hath no form, nor comeliness.” 
Isaiah. 

‘* Paganism pictures deity under all 
kinds of figures: whereas Christianity 
confines it to those of a man and of a 
dove.” Trusler. 

“ The fashion of a work frequently 
exceeds in value the price of the material.” 
T usle *. 

‘The Farnesian Hercules, seen in front, 
isa complete figure; but its form behind 
has a feebler muscular expression: the 
fashion, too, is more laborious in the fore- 
part, as ifit were intended to stand ina 
nitch, 

Bubble-boy. Equipage, 

Words belonging to the slang of fa- 
shion, which are no longer used in the 
Only signification in which they were 
ever synonymous, would not merit record 
in aformal Dictionary of English Svno- 
nyms. As a note toa line in. Pope, the 
explanation of them may not be wholly 


Superiuous, 
. 


** A bubble-boy and Tompion by her side.” 


Tompion was a famous watch-maker; 
bis time-pieces were so deservedly valued, 
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that to this day several are preserves 
which still excel the modern watches in 
exactness. Tompion is put bya ne. 
nymy for watch; as We calla Spying-tlas 
a Dollond, or a razor strap, a Packwood, 

As companion to the watch, on the 
opposite side of the zone, ladies wore ay 
equipage, or bubble-boy, It consisted ,, 
an ornamented hook, from which ¢. 
pended by goiden chains, various seas 
smelling bottles, and other trinkets ;. 
Show, or use. But why was it called 
bubble-boy? Probably the word is 4 
nus-spelling for bauble-buoy, a suppor 
tur baubles. 

To the bubble-boy no watch was ay. 
pended: to the equipage, a watch niay 
he appended. The bubble-boy was a 
equipage; but the equipage was not ne- 
cessarily a bubble-boy; it might bea 
watch-chain, I have seen a bill fora 
lady’s repeater, in which a watch au 
equipave are charged; although the thing 
delivered was merely the watch and 1's 
chain, which consisted of gold plates en- 
bossed with sculpture and connected by 
rings, 

Lquipage originally meant horse-fur- 
miture; then every thing necessary toa 
cavalier: it was afterwards used of fv0t- 
soldiery, and finally of the furniture an‘ 
accoutrements requisite for any one t 
appear in the world according to his 
rank. We now say equipment. While 
a fellow-pendant to the watch belonged 
to a lady's equipment, it was not harshy 
termed her equipage: this denomination 
has since been transferred to the carriage, 
and may revert to its original peste 
by being applied only to the horses a 
Ness. 

To lift. Toraise. | | 

That is lifted which is hoisted ito Ge 
air (/yfi, air): that is raised which conti 
nues in contact with the ground (raise 
from rise, to get upright). _We ht . 
weight; we raise a mast. We litt _— 
der, when we carry it on the shouluer; 
we raise a ladder, when we heave as 
the one end which is to lean up ae" 
the house. : tfc 

The favouritism of sovereigns often i's 
a bad ininister; their discrimmation sone 
times raises a good one. - 
Way. Path. Track. Road. oshagi? 
Way is the most comprehensit 
these terms, and designates — bg she 
use of for conveyance. W no 
way to Hampton? The —_ a 
the path across the oe way 18 
way is the old track. pr way i 
the high road, The rougne’ , 


gbrovy? 
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aeonch the street. The pleasantest way 
st ) x0 by water. The quickest way of 
_ading a note is by apigeon. 

Adelung deduces this substantive from 
she interiection weg, which he considers 
as an Ohomatopeela for away! wal off! 
The interjection should rather be de- 
duced from the substantive : and accord. 
ingly it differs in every language. — Way is 
written in Gothic wig; in Sw edish wag; 
in High and Low Dutch weg; in Anglo- 
Savon weag, of which word another early 
form is wag, a bank, mound, or wall. 
Way therefore means, like the French 
ehaussée, A causey, a raised path or road: 
veeran, to heap up, to increase; weagan 
ty move, or convey; and wegen, waggon, 
are etymologically connected. ‘This filia- 
tion of the word is corroborated by the 
analogy of the Iselandish language, where 
vega means earth, at vega to heap up, 
aid vegr a mound, or way. 

Path is a foot-way, where one piddeth, 
A pad, or padder, is one who walks on 
foot, as in the tautologous combination 

; A horse which excels in a foot 
pace, as we also say, is called a pad-nag. 
io paddle is to use the feet trequently. 
‘Asoav means a hand, so paddle, or rather 
jpuddel, means a toot, and is a sort of oar 
wed perpendicularly. Tire feet of web- 
‘oted animals are calied paddels. In 
“iurt, some such etymon as pad, foot (an- 
‘wering to the Latin pes, pedis) must have 
veen left by the Romans in Britain. The 
‘ord pad is used for a foot-cushion, and 
‘or other-small cushions; but this is per- 
(3 a corruption of bed: it is also 
“sed for a hind-saddle, a sort of pil- 
“on consisung of a mere cushion. 
. Track, from the Italian traccia, is a 
“uuter's term, signifying the line of foot- 
“eps leit on the ground by game: the 
i te path of an animal. We say 
te a ot a horse, the track of a wheel, 
» <1 he vestige has resulted from a sin- 
se unpression, A path is a beaten track, 
reste dag path. Where there are 
,. nants, the heath may be pathless; 
‘tto be trackless, there must be 


Ny en 


fi ol-nad, 


| K ad isa horseway; ground rode, si 
si ch upon, A turn-pike road. A 
“sey should consist of a road, and a 
i. dhe London road. ' 

the vail eller hagee 3 : Johnson thinks, 
Cvmol cically Arecmsacbny —— beer 
‘ith the German reede. : eres st 
a un réede, and the Holland- 
eu! ot Nor IS it, as Johnson also in- 
yy tently suggests, the French route, a 

Moyaury Mas. No. 165. : 
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wheel-way, whence we have both rxé the 
trac’ ofa wheel, and rov/e the prescr bed 
march of a baygage-wagyon. 

Street (via lupedibus ster ara) isa paved 
road: many fragments of the Raman 
roads are still called strects in this coun- 
try, where they are not bordered b 
houses; but, as our roads are seldom 
paved unless in towns, the word street 
commonly suggests the idea of a road 
passing between rows of houses. Some 
streets, such as Cranburn-alley, are pur- 
posely rendered impervious to horses: 
in this case we might observe: “ there is 
no road through that street.” 

_ We say the track of purity, as if its ves- 
tiges were narrow and evanescent; the 
ath of virtue, as if it were frequented 
only by humbler natures; the road to 
power, as if those were lordly mounted 
who attempt it; and the streets of liber- 
tinism, as if where men are crouded, vice 
is welcome, 
——— 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
HAVE lately returned to England, af- 
ter an absence of nearly twenty 
years, and of course find many alterations 
in the manners and custums of its inhabi- 
tants. Of these, however, none lave sur- 
prised me more than the present late 
hours generally adopted by people of fa- 
shion, and the modern style of the dress 
of the ladies. Both these changes ob- 
truded themselves on my notice the very 
evening after my arrival m London, when 
going witha friend to the opera, I ob- 
served that, although the pit, in which we 
were, was soon guite full, yet the boxes 
remained perfectly empty tll long after 
the opera had begun, or at least, were 
only occupied by the persons keeping 
places for the fashionale world, who now, 
it seems, dine so late that they seldom at- 
tend this amusement much before the 
beginning of the first ballet. 

At length they began to fill, when the 
first thing that struck me, was the great 
apparent increase of mdecorum,; for, 
whereas the women of the town used, in 
my days, to contine themselves tu the up- 
or sl or to the back of the front 


per slips, 
appeared now 


boxes of the theatres, they 
to thrust themselves intu the s de-boxes 
of the opera, hich I remembered asthe 
peculiar resort of the nobility, and princi- 


. 
4 

T hyine 
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- : . y A eo} ra 
pal frmiliesin town, Wien fhin d th to 
inv friend, “* Women ot the tuwn ! the exe 
claimed) why whom do yor mean: 
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pointed to some ladies, whose bosoms 
were exposed in a manner that | never 
saw before, except under the piazzas of 
Covent-Garden of an evening, or in some 
of the most nocturnal  street-walkers. 
“ Surely (said I,) they are of no other de- 
scription, unless they are of a higher or- 
der of demircps, and kept by men of fa- 
shion.” . 

“J am very glad (said my friend) to 
hear those remarks from yous for coming 
from a stranger they bring the matter of 
female attire to a proper test; as what- 
ever appears indelicate to an unpreju- 
diced person, cannot be strictly decorous. 
And lam afraid that, as the boxes con- 
tinue to fill, you will find suthcient rea- 
son to exclaim Tempora imutantur, 


_“ Tempora mutantur, indeed, (said I) et 


nos mutantur in illis.’ A change of this 
kind, and to this extent, (which fashion 
may indeed be termed @ la fille de jote,) 

I could hardly have credited, had 1 not 

seen it with my own eyes. IT still howe- 

ver imagined that this was only an opera 

dress, intended, as it were, to keep the 

dancers in countenance, and as such, con- 
fined to our fashionable London belles of 
the Aaution. I could not conceive that 

# practice so repugnant to female delicacy 

could spread beyond the circle of fashion, 

and extend to domestic life. 

With this hope I lett the opera, and on 
the next day went by appointment to 
dine with my sister, the widow of a wine- 
merchant in the city, whose three daugi> 
ters, children when { lett them, were now 
grownup. As betore I left England four 
used to be the family hour, [made some 
allowance tor the difference of times, and 
thought To would stay till half an hour 
later before [ made my appearance; at 
which time 'T accordingly went, but found 
the ladies not yet returned from their 
morning Visiis. ‘They soon came in, how- 
ever, and bcvinuing te apologize for not 
bemg in the way to receive me, as they 
had not expected me so soon, observed 
that nobody dined now before half past 
fiveorsix. At the first sight of my nieces, 
I was very glad to find that, althoush 
they were neatly and handsomely dressed, 
there Were no exposures, except of their 

pretty faces and their red elbows, which 
latter, as it excited no indelicate idea, I 
thought of little consequence, though I 
could not wonder at any thing beco- 
ming fashionable, which was so far from 
being ornamental. It seemed, however, 
that, considering me, not as a stranger, 
bur as an uncle, thev did not dzess til] a= 
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ter dinner for the evening, when a |. 
party being invited to meet me thoy 
paired to their toilets before we adicur ; ; 
to the drawing room, where at lengt| 
found them and several other ladies « 
ditferent ages, all in the same state of ’ 
dress Thad observed at the opera and 
even in more respects than | could have 
perceived there, as by means of moder 
invisible petticouts and transparent dra. 
pery, there were exposures below, as wu 
ws above. 

My meces retiring to their chambers 
as soon as the company dispersed, | 
could not help making a few remarks ty 
my sister, upon what appeared so stranse 
to me, and expressing my concern at it; 
and 1 was glad to find that she entirely 
coincided in opinion with me.“ But 
why then, (said I,) do you suffer you 
daughters to appear as they have just 


aM 


done?” Alas! (replied she) what can 
I do? When this absurd fashion firs 


came out, [ congratulated myself that my 
girls were young, and hoped hy the tine 
they grew up, it would have had its run; 
or if not, determined, at least, that tliey 
should not enter into it. You see, howe- 
ver, it still continues; and when it became 
time for me to exert my power, thougl | 
did it in the gentlest manner, it produced 
only sullenness and discontent, as te 
young women of their acquaintance r+ 
lied them on their unfashionable modesty, 
and my eldest daughter atiength told ne, 
that, though she should certainly not dress 
in opposition to my commandsy yet she 
must bes to decline going ito compar), 
unless she could do as others did. 1 ws 
therefore atlength obliged to compromi« 
matters, and stipulate that, to acer 
degree, they might conform to the te 
shion, but should by no means got & 
tremities. And to this they kept lor 4 
few weeks, but by degrecs came 1 * 
perfect level with the most forward a ‘ 
extravagant of their acquaintance, 8°" 
I know not now how to prevent. °° 
ther (continued she) is this indecorots 
pearance the worst of the evil, “— . - 
many constitutions, I fear, it has a ae 
serivus aud alarming effect, which ma, 
of the faculty have lately declared. “ 
thouch they at all times and er 
now “with ‘only one petticont, tel 
morning their necks are closely * which 
up with cravats and shirts, nr os 
without any intermediate grt we ‘let 
thrown offin the evening, when they ond 
to encounter the alrernate roel 
draughts of airin a ceowded drawiig’ 
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theatre, My seetond daughter, T have 
oaomuch reason to fear, will fall a victim 
.) this mania, as she is far from being 
eromg, and has at times a little hectic 
courh, and but hetle appetite; yet when- 
cver, Upon any new engagcment, [ hint 
thie expediency of her going a little 
better clad, she always affects @ liveliness 
and flow of spirits, and assures mec she is 
petier, though T can perceemy al the tine, 
that it is a forced effort, merely as- 
«med to prevent me from actually for- 
Liddine what she knows I wish her to 
avoid.” 

“Tam afraid, (said I,) this rage for 
doingas others do, is buta practical com- 
ment upon the adage, One fool makes 
many,’ which may now be more truly 
read ‘One victim makes many:’ as 
I have no doubt that many will thus 
fall a sacrifice to the idol, fashion.” 
Rut indeed, in a politic view, it asto- 
nishes me that such a mode of dress should 
continue a mouth, since, however, some 

nraptured Strephon may be gratified by 

aview of the charms of his Chloe, vet 
what passion but disgust can be excited 
in his breast, when he considers that they 
are alike exposed to the lascivions gaze of 
every liberune that can thrust himself 
ntea ball or a drawing room. 
_ As however the fashion @ la fille de 
joemust, like other fashions, come te an 
end, Pshallon my next return to England 
which Lamagain voing to leave forashort 
time) be but little surprized to find it sue- 
ceeded by that ofa le montagnurd, or the 
Short pe tiicoat and exposed knee of the 
Hichlanders, whieh could perhaps hardly 
be reckoned a greater transition from the 
present style, than this is from the 
UCCE nt, though not always more fascinat- 
we costune, which prevailed when I was 
fastin Eneland, 


Your’s, &c. MS 
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| UF subjoined oration delivered by a 
ry ‘ } 7 
young gentieman, educated in the 
ins ry r¢ ro P sf < cee ~ ~ 
Rg of a respectable friend*, in this 
\ ’ if i} ‘yY . . ~ oe 
s!bourhood, at au examination pre- 
isly { +] . : . 
‘y to the last midsummer, struck me 
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~* 9-OUrurid2e, Worcestershire, 
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much by the novelty and propriety of the 
senuiments, as put into the mouth of a 
youth and uttered by him with an ime 
pressive elocution. On finding that it 
Was not taken trom any author, but the 
effusion of the tutor, written for the occa- 
sion, T requested a copy trom its author 
and permission to extend the utility aad 
reception of it beyond the walls ofa pile 
vateseminary. I offer it, with this view 
tor a placein your Miscellany, 
Your's, &c. 

Birmingham, Josuua TouLmin, 

Oct. 24, 1807. 


—---- _—— 


On a Birth.day. 


‘¢ This is the day on which my being com- 
menced, and which, therefore, involves 
in it many important particulars. I entered 
the world in the most help'ess state, and 
must be trained into life with the greatest 
tenderness and care. At first, 1 must be 
watched day and night; and it is by slow de- 
grees, and after many years of patient atten- 
tion, before I can be confided to my own Care 
and keeping, if Iam permitted to reach the 
years of manhood. I am destined to form a 
link in the long connected chain of society 5 
and shall either be the joy or grief of my pa- 
rents, a comfort or disgrace to my friends, and 
an honour or shame to my country. 

‘6 My birth-day reminds me of many mo- 
ral or social facts ; it seems to say, that, as I 
have an intellectual nature, I ought to consi- 
der, whether I have, accoiding tomy opportue 
nitics, so strengthened my mind by the ime 
provement of ifs faculties, so fortified it by 
virtuous principles, as in some good measure 
to answer the great design of my being, an 
thereby endeavoured'o secure my present ant! 
future havpiness. The return of every birth- 
day should set me upon this solemn examina- 
tion: and should, likewise, influence me to 
enter upon resolutions of amending what has 
been amiss, and of making further advances in 
whatever will improve my nature and my 


state. 

« Thereis nothing which should ex te me 
tu so much diizence in every thing tase 3 
praise- woriliy, as the r turn of my birth-day, 
a3 that announces to me how ¢ ; ) 
years pass Away 4 and: admoni hes met, that 
upon the successive arriy lof each, fewer seul 
return of 4 birth-day re- 
ports not only what is past, but afierds wholee 
} as to what is tocome it 
eternil cone 
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remain; so that the 


some instructions 
1 y he . t . 
bids me prepare for the future 
sequences of My preset actions, 3! 
( sar to vain wa exalted felicity in and. 
ig encelVvo ir .O gain uae > 4 ) + 
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bers thereof in each Year. 


‘ COMPARATIVE STATEMENT of the NUMBER 
mitted to NEWGATE daring the last Five Years, charged with CR) 
OFFENCES, in the Cities of London and Westminster, 
dlesex ; shewing their Crimes, Sentences, §c. &c. and distinguishing the Nu 


a 


i 


of PRISONERS 


COr. 


IN 4] 


and ( ounty of Mie. 


| 





COMMITTED in the Years .< ccoc cocccsces 
Viz. Males 


Females...-.. nadu iene ened 


I actin acute te canard 


CRIMES, viz. 

ST .cncessmenoes ec cccncccccwcececss 
(Females) of the Murder of their Infants, ot 

concealing thet BUths. «.cccocsce seve 
ES 66 nik ce eome sane eases seus 
Cutting and maiming Persons 
NE 00 NE 6.a occ we enncdden suena eee 
Piracy, and Felony on the High Seas. ......-. 
Endeavouring to seduce from Allegiance ...... 
Sodomy, and other unnatural Crimes ......-.. 
Obtaining Property from Persons by threaten- 

ing to charge them with an unnatural 

Crime 


Rape (and attempt at)........-- phat tenes 
Pt tesdeeeneen win ee 
PEED & dete c00d6ReaKe Rone eee> aeeene 
Dittoot Bank Notes, uttering, and having mg 
le IE 6 ess Hin weenie on 
Personating Seamen and others, to obtain Prize } 
Ihe Kes Keke ceannneuned 2 


POD 2065 s800+«0 -sendbonemeenieues 
Burglary and Housebreaking ... 2.20 cece eeee 
Stealing in Dwelling-Houses 
wee SC 16 kant nehanhaws beene cue 
o—————=- ON board Vessels. i... ccccccccccece 
Ripping and stealing Lead affixed to Houses, &c 
Robbing their Lodgings .......... eee tose 
Inticing away Children, and stealing their 
Apparel! t 
Embezzling and stealing Property of their \ 
Employers ...... 
i ee 


Highway and Street Robbery on Persons wad 


“see renee eeneeeevee 


As sult, &e ) 
Piching Pockets 
Females stealing from Men’s Persons, . 
Stealing ED anne td. cbheeken a Gos 
~———- Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, xc. 
Robbing Waggons, Carts, &c. 2... 
Receiving stolen Goods 
brauds 
Sinking a Ship to defraud 
Bigamy 


Keturning from Transportation ............- 
Larcenies, and Felonious Offences, the Nature 
of which not ascerta*ued 





(Remaining tor Trial) 
























































































1802 | 1803 | 1304 | 1905 | tang, 
1086 | 803 | 533] 624 588 
283 | 287 | 302] seo] 3; 
1369 | 1090 | 835 | 4001 | a2y 
4 6 1 4] 1 
5 3 I 1 
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— 1 —_ 
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— $ a Sie) 
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170} 168] 135} 151) 1 
1355 114 96 117 | ile 
19} ew} 6) 6] ° 
9] 13] 8] 16) * 
21} 13] 16] I7] ¢ 
1 2{ 2} 7) } 
16 ' 116 | 191] 125) 1 
10 17 6} 16] 
a7 | 39} go] 18] * 
31 25 25] 45] * 
19 11 6 4 a 
9 8 oe ST 
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o7} 29] 19) 39] 0 
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—————_ 
SENTENCES, ec. in the Years .......+..| 1802 | 1803 | 1804 | 1805 | 1806 
* DEATH... cere eee rtrerrrssee seeennes 97 sl 60 Oo 60 
Transportation for 14 Years ee eeree eer eer eeeeer 10 8 10 15 5 
' 
| Dittors+sseee? Years ee ©fe8e@ @e etree © tae 267 O05 140 999 200 
| ; 
| + Imprisoned for the Space of 4 Years ....... 0 F enanes 
j ? 
| 
Ditto eee Pere rrrT Tey. YVearseecesees 3 1 1 
| Ditto «+--+ Years, and above 1 Year-.-. 13 17 7 14 12 
Ditto .++-1 Year, and above 6 Months.. 76 69 59 58 52 
Ditto »--+-6 Months, and under eeeesee+} 206 183 172 176 138 
Whipping, pi ite en 66 95 97 37 og 
Ard severally to be whipped, pillored, kept 
to hard Labour, fined, and give Security, &c. 
1 
Tried and acquitted.... eereererseeeeeereneeetes 304 289 225 266 240 : 
Discharged, (no Bill being found, or for want | o19 163 165 137 176 
OF PURRCUEINE) ince ccscccosesocccee J 
! * EXECUTED 10 9 8 10 13 
Viz. for M. FM FIM. F/M. FIM. F. 
Murder 966600 0b 00866000 ne ceases 1 = 2 — — 1 od ! _= 
Cutting and maiming Persons+-+.++++s|— —j—— =| —| i 7s — 
| Shooting at Persons... a ee Oe oe [-_o—_— & 
Sodomy ee ee eeneeenr eesee (=! —_\— — t SS sets? 1 — 
Obtaining Property from Persons by i 
threatening to charge them with p j— =| [OT 
an unnatural Crime eeeceecees ; 
Forgery @eee . eeeereeneeveeneeeeneenee 2 — 2 — 3 1| ~ a 2 = 
Ditto of, and uttering, Bank Notes tmtyjtei ren 
Personating Seamen, and others, Si 1-1 —|—- —— 2 
obtain Prize Money, &c +++++++- 
Coining eereereeeereee eee eeeeee eee = -—-)— Se — 1 a a 
Burglary and Ilousebreaking . ae ee ™ ; a 
Stealing i in a Dwelling House......0.\—  —|=— | oe _ 
Highway Robbery . soso ceases m= Sr i _ 
Assaulting and robbing: a ‘Persea i in a ee a 
Dwelling House ........0000+: | 
Steali ing a Letter in the General Post —~ li ——- 
Office ...... 008. rere inn | —— 
Horse Ste PaliNge see eevee eeeece foo en _— _— — om 4 ee aa 
Sinking a Ship to defraud the Under-)| , oJ jam el el 
Wiss asad oa cc e*eeee . einen 1 
Returning from Trans portation .....-j—  =—|j—— — < 
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the Years 1805 and 18 together with their Crines, Sentences, &e be, | 
ee | 
‘Cee the Years} 1805 | 1806 SENTENCES, &c. in the Year: 1305 | 1: 
Viz. Males .........-.-} 3267 | 5120 |*DEATH .......0... nw.) 3301 & 
{ Females .......--| 1538 | 1296 - ha 
Transportation for 14 Years ..| 
| Total......| 4605 | 4346 Ditto........ 7 Years ..| 561} 4: 
{ Imprisonment for the Space of 
| CRIMES, viz. 4 Years. ._. 1) 
7 _ Ditto ...... 3 Years.... 4 
‘Sedition Cb00 ase scnees 4 | ——— |Ditto 2 Years, and above 1 Year| 123 | 4 
a ne £6 2b Ditto 1 Year, andabove6 Months! 333} v9; 
\ Females) of the went Ditto G Montlis, and under... 2] 1949 | 1453 
of their Infants,or cone 27 36 
cealing their Births. . Whipping, and Fine ........] 105] 1 
qh Manslaug ‘ae 56 57 
Catting and maiming Pevr- t 21 g jf And severally to be whipped, 
SONS = e022 eres eeee ” pilloried, kept to hard Labour 
Shooting at Persons....-- 1} 7 | fined, and give Security, &c. 
Piracy, and Felony on ]| > - | 
sc High Scas...... f . aad | 
odomy, and other unna- f a. 
q tur Crimes --.. i? ™ Tried and acquitted .... 2.2) 1092} 106. 
YObtaining Property from ; 
Persons, »by threatening | Ee. o |Discharged, (no Bill being 
} to charge them with 7 found, or for wantof Prose- 750 | 766 
an unnatural Cri ime. . | eer, aa | 
Jape, ( (and attemptat)....) 38 4S | 
jComing ....+----- eres 15 19 |Discharged to serve in ~~“ on ey 
: (tering bad Money. ...-] 108 84} Army and Navy......-- " | 
POT odas acces Ter 36 St ; a 
4pDitto of Bank Not<s, ut- 
a and having int ©8 15 |* EXECUTED.....--cece-| 68 i 
( eir Possession .... | ——— 
co sonating Seamen and )j —_ 
r others, to obtain Prize t ieee ° Viz. for M, F.M. i} 
¥ — Y) &C. ------ Jj Murder .-.-.--- 2222-20029] 9 =" 
PArSON .-.--- seceneest §€6§9 7 of their Infants ..---- — oe eT 
i urglary & Housediean- 2) t3g | og [Cutting and maiming Persons..) 1 =) 2 7 
i , ; _— ~” [Shooting at Persons ...----0-) mye 7 
Hizhw ay Robbery ......| 65 KO ISodomy --caccccccecceceesi= @|° * 
'Horse-stealing .2.......! 65 53 [Rape a ines ume aas > 
joheep-stealing ...--..-. | 664i GO {Obtaining Property from Per- 
jotealing Cows, Pigs, Xe... 08 49 | sons, by threatening to (| _ Wve 
Larceny, tromthe House, 2] at charge them wi.h an un- 
} Person, &c..---..-. s oe 5 Se natural Crime.....----- 
receiving stolen Goods 137 110 |Porgery ..-..---- re 
trraud, Conspiracy, &e. .. 94 Of |Ditto of, and uttering, — 6 leo 
HBigamy ...... raneewas 03| 02) Notes......--e0ce+e 
jXeturaing from Trans- 2 | . Personating Seamen, and } ave 
err onan eehe et S| - aie others, to obtain Prize Mo- - — 
t ———=j}-———mei NCY. MC. oo cen wenil " | . 
4605 | 4546 jCoining .....------ ieee 9 =” -, 
aTSON. eee wee eo © eoreee = \c - 
| Surzlary and Housebreaking --}!2 ™ | 
Stealing ina Dwelling Heuse-- a = 
Highway Robbery ..26.---2- + _ 
Horse-st realing oveeenes omnes . _ 
—_ 
sheep-siea HAZ eeecececerett bye 
Cattle-stealing. ...2 +--+ 2229] aa 
| Returning from Transpo tation 
‘ q ‘ 
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sesiienabhenntneiiaiai 
In the Years 1805. 1896. In the Ye TRO, 1295. 
) ee en LD LLL $$ anes 
‘ 
Males.} Fem | Mal} Fem. Males | Fem.| Mal.) Fem 
lied ccsnuewssee 1 0 Oo} —- |Merionecth........000. —| — ft an 
ie | en eweny Oe Ss} 15 Ji Middlesex... .<csce.- 733] 485) 706] 43% 
hs cccceccosce sce GUL 58, Sh BRNMGRMIOEER ccccccsccs 14 6] 1] 
beCOM «.cccecs Siete ae 4 10) <i Montgemery.....eccee 2 Al 10 
: Berks ..-ccscscancee OF H |=6S6 4\Norfolk ...... soceccclts ee GE 6S 5 
' bridge 2... 00e clade 4) 19 é|Northampton ......... 3: 7]; ART ot 
) Cocdtwam «'.--ccuccese # 0 ) <|Northumberland ..cce. 1S] BOl 2t] 18 
ee S| 10 GiNottingham .........8 | 1d} OM ie 
: ( a eee 1 x 4) — JOxford ....02- beeeees at } 26 iii 
Chetel sé ccnnckaceceo Ol. OG ..2eE Ser ei wccbéneccse 5 4 3] 
Ol ctansenecees. Se? TR Se Mickcecd cease ce arena S| — i 
SS ae, g g TM gdccnreencuse ee ) 
eobigh ccsccesseess § G Ot SM 6 ctecevekensane sof gol aap 9s 
Paste aecinpvebieeaietie an 4 30 ySomerset .....-. ccccce CH E71 Bil 84 
RVR. cscsvcescncees Gly STi BOG TIMING cc ccccceccesce G@ oy 7 DS 
ee pee oe 10) 34] 1O|Sffolk ..ccccccecccee SEE 15, OF 19 
Jurham ..... con Genes Se 5 619 1Misurtey ee ee as fe SOL ASA 37 
BIE sc cccccvscctacwel ee 17] BOLE =B7ISUSSCK cccrccccccecce OH IH OK 
Ceusnaiavencweae 2 1| 1 DWarwick ...cccccceee 120) 401 BY 4! 
MPCs ccsacsnesec OH 9, 10 ‘iWestmoreland .......- 4 g 5 ] 
a OS) GOL ASL Wilts---eeeeeeeeeeeee Gi ad bo J 
a, ET “ 38] 14] Worcester so seeeeeeeee A4f 7) 5 1c 
MS seem eee ee eee 105) 42 106) 4i/ York .... coeeeee ee ISi] GA} LOY} 55 
a 9 52 ( - — 
| a a o) 46 6 Total... eee. SLOFMSSBSILO|L 22 
Huntinedon Pe eee S | 9 c — Sk _ 
Mt cse ccoccesccaghiae 42 1601 34 
eOCASLCF Cow ec ccc we o SUG) 165) 227) 124 
Leicester .. cece e SH 14)~=« g . 
“OO besctcnntasese 44 oe 49) 15 } 
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Lu the Editor af the Monthly Magazine. the condition of the cottager. Nr. Tol- 
STR, 7 land built a great deai of it, and con 


! . . kg ce ee } ’ } Di ~ hi 

BEG le ave to remark, manstwerto vinced iumsell apd his employers (whe 
) , - * lin frat ) ‘ wence 
au enqury in your last number, were noblemen 1e NPst CONSequenes 
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a deta led particular of the mode of its real uulity, ft remaias a an en ee 
iding en piste, your Correspondent enlightened public to avail themscives of 
en tully satisfied of the whole by his exnernments, nd adopt a cheap ane 
Ccrring to the first volume of the Trans-  durab/e mode of bud ting. At s 
> ot the Royal Board of Agricul- ture p L itend presens!s 
re, Appendix, page shee Thisaccount lic withther | 
a got up, and presented by the late am at present en 


eury Tolland, es. aekine and con- seaiz. fi these liasty ron pease: 
_ an aiuople det: ail of not onty the adopt | for your put it ohiive. 
french mode, but of his own practical swer te Jtr. Moggrdze, YON \ . 
“<per Lid¢ ht S O)) it ID Engl: wd. En pisce D5 Li}s i} Be it. ! : = : 

‘YK IS Of real inportance to the public, Nov. 21,17 7 ° ; 
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_ Particularly to those noblemen and - pper UaGare ; 
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554 Remarks on Public Coinpanies, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AVING read in your Magazine 
(No. 162,) some strictures “ on the 
bad Effects of Public Companies;” and 
as these associations, (to the principles 
and formation of which [ have devoted a 
considerable portion of time and atten- 
tion) are daily increasing in number 
and consequence, | trust that few re- 
marks from me, by way of reply at the 
arguments of your Correspondent, will 
not be deemed uninteresting. 

I as perfectly admit some of the pre- 
mises of ‘ Observatur,” as I tec] myself 
compelled to deny hisconciusions. I ad- 
mit that “ the uulity of public companies 
in trade depends upon the object of their 
association,” and ** Observator” allows, 
that, if this be some measure of pub- 
he improvement, or the carrying on a 
business too extensive and requiring too 
great a capital for an individual, or to re- 
evver an unportant branch of trade out of 
the grasp of private monopoly, in such 
cases public companies are tound benefi- 
cial to commercial society. 

**Observator” further admits, that the 
country has been in many instances much 
and extensively benetited by the nume- 
rous public companies formed within the 
last twenty years; but suggests, that, 
whilst they are liable to be perverted into 
machines of injurious aggrandizement, 
they should be regarded with a due de- 
gree of careful and jealous appreheu- 
slo, 

In the instance to which “ Observator” 
principally alludes, namely, the copper 
company (in which shares originally con- 
fined to consumers Were passed into the 
hands of persons not consumers), he di- 
rects his objections chiefly sgaimst incor- 
porated, or chartered companies, to which 
alone such chjections can apply; for, 
where any company can monopolize or 
exclusively command any article of ne- 
cessary consumption, and, by legislating 
fur itself, keep the sole controul of the 
market, no bounds can be prescribed to 
restrain its encroachinents. As, howe- 
ver, * Observator,” in the conclusion of 
hs remarks, throws a general obloquy on 
ussociadions for brewing (and as L have the 
honour to be connected with one whose 
principles stand deservedly high in the 
public estination, and which bids fair to 
be a most useful and successful establish- 
ment), } shall subioin a few observations 

1 thew nature and object, and attempt 
tv damonstrate their beucficial effects, 


‘ 
‘ 
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not only to individuals, but to the pull: 
and, at the same time, I hope to prore 
that they have essentially inherent in the. 
constitution a remedy ayainst those hays. 
ful consequences anticipated by“ Ose. 
vator,” and, therefore, ought, venerally. 
be encouraged. : = 

it is, perhaps a maxim not confined ex. 
clasively to political economy ; but, if | 
may be allowed the term, a mayun o: 
“ commercial philosophy,” that every ex: 
carries along with itits own antidote, |: 
would, then, be wiser inthe legislature to le: 
every thing find its level, rather than, by 
Ayudicious and impolitic interfereace, 
excited too often, uo doubt, by interested 
individuals, seek to destroy associations, 
which must continue a source of advan- 
tage to the public, as long as they are 
conducted upon just aud howourable prin- 
ciples, 

‘The same causes will uniformly pro 
duce the same effects. Grasping mow- 
poly, exorbitant prices, and, above all ce- 
leterious ingredicnts, have necessarily led 
to the many assuciations which are dai) 
Springing up around us; and it loilows, 
upon the simplest reasoning, that, as long 
as these associations adhere to the prin- 
ciple upon which they are establisied, 
they must, of necessity, be beneticial to 
society, Without afecting the more hin 
ble and contined exertions of indivi= 
duals, by destroying competition i the 
market. ha 

I deny, Sir, that it is possible for any 
of the associations now formed, to injure 
individuals, or to destroy competition ™ 
the market; the quality and cheapuess 
of any article will always secure Its é Nite 
sumption, and that consumption Will be 
the truest criterion ofits excellence. 

[ entertain no doubt, that, in 
brewing associations, if the quality ol 
article should be found inferior, and 7: 
price disproportionate, their object wou’ 
be defeated by the more judicious a 
honest exertions of a simple indivitis 
bent upon supplying the public wit hs 
article superior im quality, and at 
saine time more reasonable mi prices here 

{t isan erroneous position, that, # “ 
an article is open to the perc so " 
every description of people, au port 
compan y of publicaus ean force a » ouhet 
they may, indeed, agree to draw : peut 
hquor but thatot which they sl se ae 
prictors, but they havenot, L ret estab 
clause in anv of the decds of ee cue 
lishments, which can cme hg 
tomers to drink it; aud UY, > I beiore © 


net ea 
geri 
















1908. ] Public Compani 
served, any skilful and enterpris! ing indl- 
\ — to Stipp iy the pt iblic witha 
superior aru icle, he would olf neces sity, 
' mn mand a superior consul nption, W whils t 
fe shares of the assock aed body would 
fallin value, and the body its elf be quickly 

nniulated., But, pe rhap S, | Mlay be 
that a HY aesCc) jation elated tends to 


t 


i 
destroy — must, from the 


. 
t 
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number, wealih, and mfluence, of the as- 
sociators, Cramp the e xertions of indivi- 
dual enterprize. When we c ynsider the 
immense wealth and influence of the long- 
established porte:-breweries ; the populas 
on of this metropolis; and the smali 
7 tion that individuals connected 
the more recent Institutions bears to 
hie » public at large; and when we consider 
that the consumption of the article can- 
t he forced, but must depend upon the 
excellence of its quality, every man Is to 


be revarded as having the sa me field of 


aterprize Which he had'betore the forma 
lun of these associations ; aud no persons 
can reasonably compiain, but those whose 
sciiish and unprinciple d conduct las ren- 
dered such associations ind! spensable, 


Mureover, there is the same kind of 


competition between one company and 
another, and between a com pany and an 
udividual, as exists among individuals, 
The gencral preference giv en by the com- 
munity is not compulsory but optional, 
and the best article and lowes st price will 
warlably (ceteris paribus) constitute the 
solid basis of their encour: wement. The 
real pry €* upon which companies are 
! 


. unded, >» hot to monopo!} i7e@ or fake 


away from ae people by furee th cir free 
nOCMly, but, by @ monopoly of every 

dq uality and ups ight ny tit e that can 
ind ‘Houaventinle them to — ronage, to 
PouCHIale & err cood Wil, an to secure a 
raid an honourable attac hy) ment, And, 
hen any con npaby ceases to act upon the 


’ 
' \ 


Mair < 4 t yr 
nd } libe ul principles which they 


have Nrofeccan 
© professed, and which should charac- 


ise ie dividual s vis well as the arscocin- 
t v ‘ | } ‘ t . 

» ticy is Wl not tail to meet the same 
i the individual must, under si- 
ide Ci CLM vals’ ; aries . c 
, vcumstances, necessarily expes 

Se poe tt } 
s Ol creait, loss ol reputation, 
‘ 7 a. 
Mss OF business, 
TT . ae . F ae Rn 
. itention, sir, on some future 
‘ to ta! C | I} 
aic a more comprehensive 
1e Golden Lane, British Ale, and 
: mike to inves tigate their 
Cs, Any Ps ’ 
» and to one their objects ; 
UF whie] } 
2 preg hy hove to he ab le to shew 
reuceahitw « 
ria - Aly and exper licney, and to 
»f : that 4 . 
Pe the spirit ot comp eLiLiOn, 
», SY excite, is, in the bi chest de 
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« 3 y '.* \?T r 
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erce, beneiicial to the communi ity, with 


out being injurious to the Sade and 
industrious individual, 
Your’s, Ne. 
Now. 12, 1807, Itexry Day. 
Cullume-street, Fenchurch-street. 
ee 
Lv ihe Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
BE ‘G leave torecommend to the pe- 
rusal of your readers, end especi- 
ally to such of them as are commission- 
ers of the taxes, a bil intended to be 
brought into parliament next session, and 
now in the hands of members of the 
house of commons, to amend and regu- 
late the assessment and collection of the 
assessed taxes, and of the tax upon pro- 
perty, &c. The duties of the commis« 
sioners, already sufficiently unpleasant, 
are in this bill rendered much more SO, 
by the introduction of any op pressive 
clauses, and they will be plac ‘ed under 
the “guidance ‘of the government-sur- 
veyor, who is to act as their clerk, and 
will be continually at their elbow, though 
it has been always thought that the due 
ties of a surveyor of taxes, and of clerks 
to commissioners were totally incompae 
tible ; the one being the ser vant of go- 
vernment, and completel} ‘ly under its cons 
troul, the other the servant of the com- 
missiuners, and removable at their plea- 
sure. Ihe odiousness of imspectors and 
surveyors has been long felt, and has 
heen subs nitted to only trom u% sense of 
absolute nece ssity. Ifow an extension 
of their powers (especi: ally that of don nie 
ciliary visits tion) will be borne, we are 
yet to learn, as I can hardly expect) 
the « ca can be induced to act 
under the provis ions of the bill in its pre-e 
nt state. They certainly will expect to 
“et a clerk over whom they may have 
some kind of controt ul, which will not be 
the case if the surveyor is to be that 
person, Your's, XC. 


A COMMISSIONER 
Nocember 11, 1807. 
— 
To the E'ditoi of the Monthly Mugazine. 
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ate. 


S LALI be much ( i Vee | {to al y of 
[ your Uuimerous and intellivel t read- 
ers whe can inform me, through the 
channel of vour useful and widely cir- 
culated mis scHlany, whether it ha been 


. Ly ye! ‘ “"? 4 y 
clearly ascertained at what p.ace, and 1M 
wh it ‘ lie the ni t edition ‘ I : CcTyU > 
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books de Senectute et Amicitia, printed 

in black letter, on small folio paper, ap- 

parently very old, but without any date, 

which I suspect to be the Editio princeps. 

The insertion of this will much oblige, 

Your's, &e. T. F. 
London, Nov. 18, 1807. 
Ere 

To the Editor of the Monthy Magezine. 

SER, 


AS among your numerous readers 
“AX there are, no doubt, many who de- 
heht in the vocal harmony cf the feae 
thered race, I, among others, should be 
happy if, through the medium of your va- 
luable Magazine, we could receive avy 
new information respecting the mode of 
managing those of the more tender de- 
scription, such as the nightingale, wood- 
Jark, robin, &c. the shortness of whose 
life, in the domestic state, has long been 
matter of regret: they are without doubt 
entitled toevery attention which man can 
bestow, both for that harmony which ren- 
ders Ins own dwelling so agreeable, and 
as some compensation to them fur the loss 
of liberty. But I am inclined to think 
that more of those valuable birds ave lost 
from ignorance of the proper mode of 
treatment, than from wilful neglect. 
When in astate of treedom, live food, 
mich as flies, worms, &c. constitute their 
principal food, from which, perhaps, they 
are tuo suddenly withdrawn, to be fed on 
some such trash as is usually denominated 
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VALERIUS FLACC US, AND CLAUDIAy, 


F Valerius Flaccus, we have very 
Slender memorials, He was o te 
temporary with Martial, Statius, and Si. 
linus, and was born at Setia, now Sezza, 3 
town of Campania. From Martie! 
co‘iect that he resided at Padua, and cul- 
tivated poetry, though he is stronaly re. 
commended by the epigrammiatisttoattach 
himself to the more Jucrative pursuits ot 
the bar. Quintilian informs us, that he 
died at an early age, and laments his pre- 
nature death. le lived to wnite only 
seven books, and part of an eighth of lis 
peem, on the celebrated subject of the 
Argonauts, There are no traces of avy 
other works supposed to be written by 
him ; and the only composition by which 
he is known beiny unfitished, it is in com 
plianee merely with the custom of forme: 
Critics, that we rank him among the a 
thors of the Latin Epopoea. 

Of Apollonius Rhodias, whom Flaccus 
invitated rather than translated, it may b 
necessary to premise a few words. He 
was a subject of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
the disciple of Callimachus, and keeper «' 
the Ptolomean library. He composed « 
poem on the expedition of the Golden 
He called it A’ 


Fleece, in four books. 
gonautica, trom the name given to those 
valiant Greeks who accompanied Jason 
to Colchos, in a ship built by Argus wit 


** German paste,” an article which, no 
doubt, could it be had properly pre- 
pared, might promote their seng and lon- 
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gevity: and the same difliculty likewise 
eccurs in some neighbourhoods 4in pro- 
curing them meal-worms. 

Perhaps in this country too little at- 
tention has hitherto Leen paid to the in- 
provement and promotion of this part of 
the creation, from which we have ever 
found such «a source of pleasure. 

Your’s, Xc. J. M. FLInpDae. 

=e 
To ihe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
TAKE the liberty of requesting one 
of your Correspondents to inform 
me what is the composition and mode of 
application of the ingredients for the 
oiled silk or linen made use of about ten 
or twelve years ago, for the hammer- 
cloths of carriages. I should not have 
troubled you with the above, but, after 
the most diligent enguiry, cannot find 
any person in Londoa who knows how to 
prepare it either plain or coloured, in the 
manner then practised. Yours, &c. 
London, Oct. $0, 1807. C, 


the help of Minerva, of the pine wees 
which grew in the forest of Dodors 
This expedition, which to ts would ay- 
pear an act of piracy, was na wcounte: 
Gishonourable in those early umes, Si" 
mankind had not yet been accustomed ( 
the arts of peace and civilization. - 
many adventures and escaping a 
dangers, they succeeded in their ente: 


stance 


prize, and, by the direction and er 
of Medea, brought away the treast 
which had excited their ambition nt 
their avarice. This fable bas cot 
riously interpreted ; and the reauet © 
may be disposed to pursue a orate 
litile importance in itself, 3s gen 
Suidas. It is more essential to pol aud 
the distinctive merit of Apollonins ae 
his Roman imitator. By Quinuaa? sh 
Grecian is considered as were 3 
ouadaum mediocritate, and by rs 
preserving a decent inedium betwee 

a —— 
* Cap. 27. pit 














ad bumi! itv. Iie has laboured 

: f with great minuteness, and there 

ae va riety in the conduct of 

poem, though the plan p serhaps is not 

ord epic >and is somewha t too re- 

mepisodes. Its principal me- 
nsists in having ailorded Virgil 


fr the beautrful story of Didw. 


aha? 
i }ibadalt 


rie love of Medea for Jason is drawn 
ree ot nature and truth, that 
us only to regret that it is not de- 
with more energy, and greater 
S colouring. ‘The style, though 

s harsh, is in general even and 

i, seldom rising to execllence, and 
inking into absurdity. ‘Those who 
accustomed to the th ih ts of Pindar 


wid the majesty. of Homer, will bestow 
‘praise on the innocent mediverity 


pollonies. 
Valeriu ilaccus was ¢1 iftedwitha ereat- 
ershare of poetical inspiration than A pui- 
ius, aud deserves to be ranked among 
R fon W ‘writers whose copies have sur- 
ssed the origimals. Quintilian,® that 
svere but enlightened and impartial 
judge, who does not condescend expressly 
by wicati ion ettherStatius or Silius Italicus, 
speaks of Flaccus with esteem and regret. 
Me vas superior in learning and taste to 
‘Greek poet, who has im: ny Geos raphi- 
errors, and ap pears to have been little 
wecuainted eit] 64. with history or P hiloso- 
*. ‘The opinions of modern critics are 
N ihe whole, tavour: ab! e to Flaccus. 
Svauger, Barthius, and Borrichius allow 
un cousiderabie sari and, admitting 


occasional harshnes of bis style, con- 
t id that ho I; frequently high and no- 
he fichts, od sing iis florid and exube- 
rant diction would have been softencd 


polished, had he lived to revise his 

room. Heimsiust thinks that among the 

mans who have adorned epic poetry 

yy tne . writng $, there is—no cone. who 

er deserves to be nemed aiter Virgil. 
€ 


iC J§ eres ratl a “ar : . 
COPIOUS Mas invention, elegant 
. : 


Hyet bold in his fa and correct in 
ons ‘casionally so 


manner, Phere 2 
HOt veal genius displaved in the 
Poem, that we ure apt to ‘re ret that he 
it adopt a more original subject, in- 
dot Howing the footste; » of ano 
Ns observable that the best parts of the 
em are precisely those in w a he has 


! 
eT ce 


y ‘ded Apolioni us, and pursued the 
“et ites of his Own native venius > but as 


f exhane 
exhausted by theeffort, he returns, with 
+. 


“MM “ty * 
Myc” rae ultum in Val. Flacco Huper Aawisi- 
- Ore. d ih XZ. Le 
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t 112i, ad Val. Flaoc, 
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servile indolence, to a model so much in 
ferior to him, 

He has been censured, and justly so, 
for the unseasonable mauiticence of his 
opening, Unmindful of the rule laid 
down by Horace’ which inculeates mo- 
desty and simplicity in the tirst lines of an 
epic poem, by w hich the poet announces 
his design and invokes his muse. Thus 
the proposition and invocation of the 
Odyssey and the -neid are a 
for their terseness and sim plic! Lucan 
evenomius the ceremony of an invoca- 
tion, aud aller a tew lines by way of pro- 
position, he immediately rushes on his 
subject. 

Quis furor, 6 Cives? que tanta licentia 
ferri, &c. 

But nothing can exceed the a with 
wiich Flaccus begin is his poem. ‘The in- 
vocation to.Apollo and we aidress to Ves- 
pasian, are expressed in these loiiy and 
SUNN ‘ous lines. 

Fhabe monesi Cumeze mihi conscia vatis 

Stet casta cortina domo, si laurea digna 

Fronte viret. Tugue oO pelagi cul major 
aperti 

Fama, Caledonius portquam tua Carousa 
vexit 

Oceanus, Phrvgios prius indignatus Talus, 

Evipe me populis & habenti nulvila terre, 

Sancte ase ,» Vetcrun gue wave venerand. 


caneni 
Facta fins versam proles sua pandit Idu- 
men, 
» | 


Namque potest Sclymo nigrantem puivere 


fiatrem . 
Spargentemgue faces, & in omni turre fue 
eniem. 
> , ‘ nl . 
But, asmay be expeeted, this niagnii- 
ey EP RE 
cent stvie is Hi preserved throvcs 
poem, aad whenever Eiaccus has so re 
a !, 
strained his native genitis as to follow the 
st the lan cuage of Apo - 


le nner ene 
preil, cLERCd cbdieat . 
uninteresting. Ibis 


ius, he is tame and 

: ; ! _ onl 
diction 1s pure, though occasionally 
bounds more inp etical 


uceed. ae a 
CNP SS! Ns, id in the narrative part is 
Centic and iljus Mor 


less prosaic a Statiu 

the knowledve of antic: { 
the poem, Le is unquesti | 
to the Greek. Iheretss ie pes rance 


. : ~ oe , n of ’ 
Oi mvemledh, chills an oes we t bhi | 
i ! he} Ly! ; 
marvellous runs throu ewhole. The 
manners are delineated Wied | 3 


and the characters are Vi 
discriminated. They are, ! must he 


confessed, little remarkable ve , ct 
their morality, or Civility. — -sPululiits 
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and Fiaccus appear to have adapted 
their heroes to the barbarous age in which 
the event 1s supposed to have happened. 
Medea is not always the Medea feror 
invictague* of Euripides. Her struggies 
between love, duty and remorse render 
her rather an interesting character, and 
she rarely excites that indignation which 
she inspires in the drama. The descrip- 
tions are numerous and pleasing, and the 
similes in general are natural and appro- 
priate. The solemn imprecation of Alci- 
medis against Pelias, the description of 
the two gates, one leading to Tartarus, 
the other to Elysium, of Fame in the se- 
cond book, the love of Ulipsipilo for Ja- 
son, and the feast of the Argonauts, are 
among the best passages of the poem. 
We are not disposed unnecessarily to fill 
these columns with quotations; but as 
Flaccus is a poet seldom read, we may 
be allowed to transcribe the following 
description of the Harpies, who are sent 
to torment Phineus, for having discovered 
the secrets of Jupiter. 





Harpyz semper mea pabula servant, 
Fallere quas nunquam misero locus; illicet 


omnes 

Deveniunt, niger intorto ceu turbine nim- 
bus, 

Jamque alis procul et sonitu mihi nota Ce- 
leno: 

Diripiunt, vesantque dapes, fredataque tur- 
bant 

Pocula: szvit odor, surgitque miserrima 
pugna 

Parque mili monstrisque fames. Sprevere quod 
omnes 

Pollucrintque manu, quod unguibus excidit 
atris, 


Has mibi fert in luce moras. 
Lib. ix. v. 460. 


The origin of mast of these passages 
may be traced in the .Eneid, which Fiac- 
cus also occasionally imitated, thouzh 
with less servility than Statius and Si- 
Jius. 

It is in the conduct of the poem that 
Flaccus is most defective. The subjecis 
of Lucan and Silius did not admit of 
those fictitious ornaments so necessary 
in the formation of an epic. But the 
story adopted by Flaccus of an antiquity 
so remote that it bordered on fabulous 
times, allowed ample room for the excr- 
tion of his genius; and by comparing the 
work of Apollonius with those of Homer 
and Virgil, he might have seen where it 
was deficient, and supplied the defects, 
But the beauty of a well re culated design 





* Hor Ars Poet. 1253. 
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appears to have been seldom Studied 
either ancients or moderns, The or | 
ments of language and the harmony 
numbers have alone engaged theirars., 
tion. The admirers of Flaceus th: 
that he wanted neither genius nor «). 
gence to render the Argonautica an ¢, 
cellent poem, had he not been prevente; 
by a premature death. It abrypy. 
breaks off in the middle of the eivis: 
book, and it still remains uncertain whe. 
ther he lived to complete his design, J). 
bricius} thinks it probable that the latte- 
books were destroyed by time. The in, 
mainder of the eighth, and the ninth an: 
tenth books were added by J. B. Pio, «; 
Bologia, frou the fourth book of Apulio- 
nius Rhodius, 
a 
CLAUDIAN,. 

From the time of Valerius Flaceus ty 
that of Clandian, there was an inter 
of three hundred years. During this lov. 
period, no poet had arisen to recal the 
glorious days of Augustus. It is not easy 
to account for this dearth of genius, {'. 
such a series of years, duying the form: 
part of which, the Roman empire bs! 
not as yet evinced any marked dechi: 
from its former grandeur and prospenty. 
Some of the emperors, particularly «! 
Antonines, had displayed a generous 
couragement of letters and the a 
Whilst history maintained its rank by the 
dignified energy of Tacitus, the animist. 
style of Justin, and in later times, byt 
honest veracity of Ammianus; while cr 
ticism had its Quintilian, and philosop! 
could own Boéthius without a blush, poe 
try was disgraced by the indecency, 
ther than honoured by the genus, ol -b- 
sonius. Claudian is the only heroic poo 
whose name and writings have beci 
transmitted to posterity. . : 

National vanity has made lun a fi 
rentine and a Spaniard, but his an 
epistle proves him to have been a nats 
of Alexandria, in Egypt. He was “ 
under the reign of Valentiman I. abOes 
the year $65 of the christian 27. 
that celebrated city he completed 
studies, and at the age of thirty wel” 
Rome, where his elegant compost’ 
and polite learmng procured im — 
sion into the first societies of lat 5°" 
capital, Ile soon acquired the fe “h 
and estecm of Stilicho, a noble So" 
who had the whole adminstates 
alfairs under the feeble sou ot Theo 


. r : - of ershune a 
sius. The titular oflices of tribu nota’ 
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éxed therank of Claudian in the 
“ial court, To the powerful inter- 
of the Princess Serena, he was 
lebted for bis marriage with a rich 
bet ress of Afvica, of which he gives a 
pompous description in his second Epistje 
8 rerun. But alter enjoying tor some 
time the favour of Stilicho, he was him- 
self overwhelmed in ihe ruin of his pas 
ton. When weg ie praises of Stilicho be- 
Claudian was exposed to 
the powertul and malignant enmity of a 
courtier whom he had provoked in the 
colence of wit. Ile had compared in a 
lively epigram, the Op posite characters 
‘two Pretorian Prefects of Italy. He 
contrasts the innocent repose of the pli- 
lsopher, who sometimes resigned the 
ness to slumber, perhaps to 
ve with the interested dilivence of a 
ious minster, indefativable in the 
pursuit of unjust or sacrilegious gain. 


no 


ssjon 


came offetis 


~ [ bts 


Maliins in lulget somno noctes die sque, 
Insomnis Pharius sacra profana Rapit: 
Omnibu sh 1oc, [tale gentes, exposcite votis, 


Wiallius ut vi gilet, dormiat ut Pharius. 


The repose of Mallius was not dis- 
tu se by this friendiy and gentle admo- 
> but the cruel diligence of Ha- 
ur ian, (whom Claudian names P harlus, 
from his being a native of Alexandria,) 
watched the opportunity of revense, and 


Cas! r “obtain ed trom the enemies of Sti. 


es ae 
“cho (he trifling sacrifice of an obnox- 
is poet. Ciaudian concealed himself 


However, during the tumult of the revo- 
ution, and = eons sulting the 
pradence, rather than of honour, he ad- 
essed, in the form of an epistle, a sup- 
iit and humble recantation to the 
on d prsere cl. He de vlores lo mourn- 
. fatal indiscretion :into which 
ae bad ‘wae hi rried by passion and tolly ; 
iomits to the imit: stion ot-his nieeneneg 
-enerous examples of the clemenc: 
rods, of he; rocs, and of lions 5 i! 
ye I sss bis hope that the magnanimity 
Of Hadrian will not trample e on a defence- 
bia nd ex ntemptible toe, alre ‘ady hum- 
ed ' ¥ disgrace, and _ ly wounded by 
ticexiic, the tortures, or the death of his 


Whi: vchas inigut be the 


! 
> 
; 
a) 
ear 


( Peet foc 
2. ae 4 signet S. 


* 


> fi i i » 
fas Tuture life, the period of a few years 
ICV vs r) ho 

; “— Inthe grave che minister a nd the 
reece but the name of Hadrian is almost 
sunk in 

Kon oblivion, while Claudian ts read 

w : 

th P ‘eas sure In every country which bes 
retaiy ad or aca | } k -iedve 7 
3 acgu ire the nowledge oi 
fia’ ’ 


If we fairly balance 
lant + 
“ets and his deiects, 


S.if nD langu: we, 


~ 
ts. 


We Juust ace 


dictates of 


ess of his prayer, or the acc idents of 
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knowledge that Claudian does not either 
satisfy or silence our reason, It would 
not be easy to produce a passage that 
deserves the epithet of sublime or pa- 
thetic, to select a verse that melts the 
heart, or enlarges the mid. We should 
vainly seck in his miscellaneous poems, 
the happy invention and artiicial con- 
duct of an interesting fable, or the just 
and lively representation of the charac- 
ters and situation of real life. For the 
service of his patron, he pub ished occa- 
sional panegyrics and invective s, and the 
design of those slavish compositions en- 
couraged his propessity to exceed the 
limits of truth and nature. ‘These ine 
perfections, however, are compensated, 
in some degree, by his poctical virtucs, 
fe was endowed with the rare and pre- 
cious talent of raising the meanest, of 
adorning the most barren, and ef diver- 
sifying the most singular t pics. lis coe 
louring, more especially in descriptive 
poctry, is soft and splendid, and he sel 
dom tails to — and even to abuse, 
the advantages of a cultivated under- 
Standing, a copious fanc Vv, au Gasy and 
sometimes forcible expression, and a pers 
petu: Ul flaw of harmonious ve rsi! ication. 
To these commendations, wdependent 
of the accidents of time and place, we 
must add the pecu tliar merit which © laue 
dian derived trom the unfavourable cre 
Chinstances of his | yirthe. ln the dee line 
ot arts ande mip! re, anative of Egypt who 
had received the education of a Greek, 
assuined in a mature age the familia 
use and absolute commane of the Latin 
languas ve, SO! ored above fits foeble contem- 
poraries, and, arter an interval of tlirce 
hundred yes Irs, St ‘ated himseli among the 
poets ot ancient Rome. 
The occasional poems of Claudian are 
consisting of panegyric Ss, Ille 
TAINS. 


numerous, 
vectives, or satires, epistles and e} 
Ife had we compiled in Greek the An- 
tiquities oO Torané, Anazarbus, Berytus, 
Nice, ring But the work whic h ag 
him a place anong tie heroic poets, 15 
the R: pe of Proserpine, ma four books— 
the poem on which he intended to foun d 
his reput ation, al d which, as he biumeseli 
helen e awork of c 
he did not by vin 
number 


its iderabie 
Wsimuates 9 


labour and difheulty, | 
he had tried Ins genius i tie 
and variety of his lesser compost sus. 
! 
i agers er 
The story upon wl che by ie wpe 
is one of the post CCW Pras aut ral 44 
+ yep NE Krow!lh { 
cient mythology, buti : Mk 
require inserting hough th 
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belong to the epopcea, to authorize its 
exclusion from that class of writings. A 
principal defect is, that it begins too high, 
and the duration of the action is unrea- 
sonably prolonged. ‘The action of the 
Rape is entirely finished in the books 
now extant, so that what followed, if in- 
deed Claudian lived to compose more 
than we possess, could not be properly 
said to belong to it, any more than the 
/Kneid, though in fact a continuation in 
part of the same story whieh tormed the 
subject of Homer, can be said to belong 
to the Ihad. Greater simplicity in the 
action, and a greater variety of buman 


actors, contrasting with the deities of 


heaven and hell, would aiso have rendered 
the poem more natural and pleasing. 
But the genius of Claudian was of a high 
and lofty description, and seemed to dis- 
dain the common incidents and language 
of liuman nature. His sentiments are 
always dignified, and his diction is beyond 
measure pompous, and surpassing even 
Placcus in the splendour of his opening; 
lie thus exclaims: 
Audaci promere cantu 
Mens conzesta juliet. Gressus removete, 
profani ! 
Jam furor humanos nostro de pectore sensus 
Expulit, et totum spirant precordia Pheebum. 


These enthusiastic flights can be tole- 
rated only in the Ode, or any other simi- 
lar piece sutlicieutly short to enable the 
poet to preserve the same fervour through- 
out the whole. But in a poem of any 
length Like the epic, they are evidently 


tion may almost alivavs be found in te. 
though they are stretched too a at 
execution. He is more flo; ile 
less atiected, than Statius. Likg him. | 
is often tumid and inflated without . 
apparent cause ; but what in Statins. . 
the etlect of art, is in Claudian seme a 
imagination. We are often more (jis 
posed to excuse a fault which proceeds 
from the ebullition of an over-heare: 
fancy, than to admire a beauty that has 
evidently been laboured into excellence. 
It must not be understood that luxurian:» 
1 poetry is always a fault, and that y, 
are bound to admire every thing thai 
correct. A dull poet, at the expence «: 
much jabour and thought, may possibly «:- 
tain to the correctness of Virgil, thov: 
he will never acquire his spirit or i 
taste. 


id, th 


On the otlier hand, an extrava- 
gant and depraved fancy may sometines 
resemble the rich abundance of Q) 

and Claudian ; but examination will shew 
the former to be an undigested heap 
bombast, and the other a magnificc 

profusion of fine images. But as tiv 
beauty consists im a just symmetiy o' 
parts, all concurring to furm a whole ina 
graceful and uniform proportion, tts the 
office of judgment to correct the wi 
sallics of imagimation; and here, as we 
have already said, Claudian was untortu- 
nately deficient. The most lively 1- 
stances of this redundancy of fancy occu! 
in the beginning of the third book, whicre 
Jupiter is described as calling a coun! 
of the gods, in the nuptials of Pluto = 
Proserpine in the second, and the re 


improper, as they only make the subse- “< “ah “hie de. 
te ple ‘oidable fall of presentation of Mount tna. Of his « 
quent and unavoidable fall of the poct — -al fault is, that the: 
Ste Oe , scriptions, the general fault 1s, 
the more glaring and offensive. Thus : | involve too ma 
Claudi ha b abl ° . are too mimute, and imnvo ‘ 
audian has not been able to maintain “: mean te ue accused 
a beyond the middle of the first book theter-  CiCumstances. hifosophical, ingenior’. 
ors which I doouasien tain lie deviating into phitosophicas, Woke"! 
tf rors which he enaecavours to excite in his 1 | “ned digressions which too te 
at} proposition—and the infernal darkness* *" ie lead itm remy purpose of his 
nt which was to obscure the light of the sun, QE") But upon the whole, the beauties 
Bf r ; — story i ek Fats 
tog vanishes before the ofnaments of ivory, *'O'Y- ng ees d its defects. Stra" 
ie . ae al etal A: ate. Of lis poem far exceed Us . 
tye and the pillars of amber, which decorate ,, lus. 5. 6.) allows him to contend wt 
5 the palace of Proserpina.t Bos y wet poets Lucretius, ¥. 
aN, No man ever possessed more of true We five hero pots s © 
* ' , Ovid, Lucan, and Statius. . 
345 oetic genius than Claudian, and few men ? ; sted our survey 
= ; We have thus completed ou _ 


of genius ever possessed so hittle judg- 
ment. His flights are extravagant, but 
they are beautiful. He has a boldness in 
the use of figures, which astonishes and 
confounds the reader, but their founda- 





Si dicto parere negas, patefacta cievLo 
Tartara, Saturni veteres jaxabo catenas: 
Obcucamtenebris Iuncem. Compage soluta 
Lucidus umbroso miscegpur axis aveno. 

“De Rap. Pros. lid. I. 
t Atria cingit ebuz, trAbious solidatur ahenis 
Culmen, & in _ electra cclummnas. 
‘ bid. 


the epic poets of Greece ana — 
we have appeared to be-tow sais 
them a greater degree oO! attentl hi 
their general merit would evened 
thorize, let it be recoliccted eee 
sien embraces all the authors of & 
literature. On the higher oe sil 
classics, criticism has repay’ ofl 
powers ; but the secondary P novell 
“ > anmparalive 
present a field of compare’ | oo 
and utility. In recommenans ie 7 
the perusal of uh i. com"; 
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only attempted to rescue some of 
vm undeserved obloguy or neg- 


ehem fre 
not exalt them beyond their 


r, and 
rlasic merit. 

rhe editions of Val. Flaccus are, 
Valerius Flaccus, ful. Editic princeps. Bo- 


non, 147 . 
Valerius Flaccus, a Joan. Bapt. Pio, fol. 
Ronoa, 151%. 
Valerii Flactt, a ammmaaiited 12mo0o. Ve- 
eet. ap. Ald. 15% 
Valerius ince Heinsil, Amst. 1680, 


v des 
~ Valerius blaccus, Burman. Utr. 1702, a 

rrectand beautiful little edition. 

Valerius Flaccus, Burmanni, 4to. and Bat. 
724, a SupeTb an d ela ‘borate edition. 

Valerius Flaccus, cura Harlesii, Altemb. 
St. 


6. & on a _ 
Valerius Flaccus, cum Comment. Wagneri, 


J yois. Gottingy 1600. 
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Of Claudian, 

Claudiani Opera, fol. Veneti, 1470. Fuse 
tio princeps, according to Fatricius. It js also 
mentioned and praised by Dempster. 

Ciaudiani Opera, Vicent. 1482, called the 
Edit. Princ. by Dr. Harwood. This is the 
Edit. used by Heinsius. 

Claudiani Opera, Venet, 1523, 12mo. a 
small Aldine edit. 

Claudiani Opera, a Gaspar. Barthio, 4to. 
1650. 

Ciaudiani Opera, Heinsii, 12mo. Elz. 
1650. 

Claudiani Raptus Proserpinie, Biffii, fol. 
Milan, 1684. Dr. Harwood does not mention 
this edition. 

Cliudianus, cum noetis variorum, 6vo. 
Amst. 165, 1605, 16/1 

Claudianus, in usum Delphini, Paris, 1677. 

a—— cura Gesner, 2 vols. Ovo. Lips, 1759, 
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ne ACCOUNT Of the RIGHT REVEREND 
WILLIAM MARKHAM, D.C. L. date LoRD 
ARCUBISHOP Of YORK, PRIMATE of 
ENGLAND, LORD HIGH ALMONER (o ¢he 
KING, VISITOR Of QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 
UATORD, ye. hy C, 
** Cum patrias etiam religiones invenirent 
fabulis anilii us refertas, in Ethica sua con- 
situends opem omnem religionis, nisi quan- 


? > 


tom ad usum civilem sufficeret, plané re- 


Ae quasi a philosophicis studiis abhor- 


atem,Nequea populari opinione satis remotam. 
I supers stitionibus igitur evellendis religionis 
‘rpes incisze sunt.—Concio ad Clerum. 


rp present age affords but little 
countenance to polemi ical contests 
Phe disputes of rival sects have long 
slice ceased, either to agitate, or to tS 
terest; and ever the odium theologi Cuil, 
“ppears to have abated, su as to enable 
Us to draw the ration: al and flattering 
‘ulerence, that then will soon cease to 
lem = to putish for the sake of 
vtions, Gur history indeed tells us, 
that it was otherwis se, and we have to 

urn ae the crimes produced by a 
“nt OF intolerance; but whatever may 
ve tie demerits of the times in which 
"¢ live, they cannot be cons ide red as 


> 
Oencienrt 


nt « | 
“fut on the score of relizious libera- 


* Lhis beneticent sentiment Wats 
; pre “duced by the writings of a 
oe F rae Hustrious laymen, — ror 
' ‘tai epoch of the French revolu- 


‘ ‘Memoir, Who is erhaps one wv! 


sf vt the ald school, in an address 


> *) : erle . - 
» tid tuthough the subject of the 


tot oh clergy, whence we have extracted 
a passage by way of motty, seems very 
ah A ‘respecting the cause of supe ste 
tion, yet there is but little danger ofa 
re lapse into that bitter, abominable and 
horrid zeal, which hyhted up the fires 
of Smithtield for the punishment of such 
as differed from the reigning creed of the 
day. 

Dr. Markham, who was descended 
from an English family, is said to have 
been a native of lveland, ‘The precise 
epoch of his birth is not exacily ascer- 
tained, but he is supposed to have been 
born in 1719 or 1720; and it 1s certalu 
thut he came over to this country ata 
very early period of lite, as he Wis @ll- 
tered at Westminster sthool whilst a 
little boy, 

After distinguishing himself at this see 
minary by his Latin verses, young Mark- 
ham repair dto Oxford, and became a 


member of Christ-church, over which he 
hi:nself was fated afterwards to preside, 
Hicre again his taste for J sbiih j etry obe 
Lalit | ti r hi ma Counte wce and procece 


tion, and we ind hin, at 
years of age, (Maarch 2 
ny the devree ov! \ 
Abont tive years alter this per 
becuime head masicr of Westminster 


}* nel > ald t enjoy 
school: and although be did not enjo’ 
+ like bi lebrated | ursor, 
that office ike fs Ccheurdess 

~ ? tb ey , f ii 

Dr, f Ny Tui bia «tl ? 

] i} av oe !, i u:> ti i 
a jong aud Sy pres 
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the important functions assigned to him, 
with an uncommon degree of reputation, 

On November 20, 1752, he proceeded 
B.C. L. and on the 24th of the same 
month, was created D.C.L. We are 
unacquainted with the motives that in- 
duced Dr. Markham to take his degrees 
m civil law, instead of divinity; but the 
fact is as above stated, and this circum- 
stance scems to favour the conjecture, 
that he had not at that period resolved to 
dedicate himself to the church, 

In the course of time, however, bigher 
prospects opened to lis view, and he was 
enabled, whilst wielding the feru/a of the 
pedagogue, to discern the mitre that 
seemed to hover over Dean’s yard. In 
1759, at a tune when he still pursued his 
scholastic occupations, Dr. Markham 
was enabled to taste the sweets of pre- 
ferment; and the very first mark of tavour 
eonterred on hin, rendered him at once 
a dignitary of the Anglican church, in 
consequence of his nomination to a stall 
in Durham cathedral. In 1765, after he 
had ceased to be head master of West- 
minster school, he obtained the deanery 
of Rochester, which he vacated two vears 
after, for the still more enviable situation 
of dean of Christ-church. 

The uninterrupted leisure of an uni- 
versity «aiforded ample opportunity for 
the subject of this memoir to indulge a 
taste for literature, to promote the cause 
of picty, orto attempt wholesome reforms 
in the college now committed to his im- 
mediate care. But he is said to have 
been of an indolent disposition, and to 
have felt but little passion for fame. Yet, 
at this very period, several of his con- 
temporaries were beginning to render 
their names celebrated by their labours, 
aid at length Attained a degree of repu- 
tation, which it was not his lot, even after 
he had acquired his archiepiscopal ho- 
hours, ioemulate. Of these, Dr. Horne, 
then fellow of Magdalen college, distin- 
guished himself by his controversial and 
miscellaneous writings, and died bishop 
of Norwich in 1792. Sir William Black- 
stone, created D.C.L. of All Souls, in 
1750, soon acquired fame in a different 
Jine, and, after obtaining great applause 
as,Vinerian professor, a circumstance 
which led to the composition of the 
* Commentaries on the Laws of En- 
gland,” he became one of the twelve 
Judges. Dr. Robert Lowth, nearly at 
the same time, acquired a large portion 
of well inerited reputation, by his “ Pre- 
lections on Hebrew Poetry,” his “ First 
Institutes of Grammar,” and his “ Trans- 
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lation of Isaiah.” Atver enjoving iy 

cession the bishoprics of Limeric! a 
David's, and Onxtord, he obtained tins 
London, and, perceiving the appruac 
of old age, had magnanimity nied 
refuse the primacy, > chia 

Such were the means by which thes 
three great men aspired to, and obtaiie 
celebrity, whislt the dean of Christ-eiyyres 
overwhelmed, perhaps, with his tipms. 
fatigues at Westminster, followed & less 
extended and less laborious career, jy. 
althouch he did not acquire fame, yet jy 
assuredly gratified every other reasons!» 
wish that ambition could sugzest, |. 
1769, having been selected by the arc’. 
bishop of Canterbury to preach beture 
the synod of his province, he seized the: 
Opportunity to attack all the writers oy 
the Continent, who had endeavoured ty 
enlighten their countrymen; aud ou | 
occasion, scemed to advocate the dul. 
ous, and, nideed, untenable position, tha: 
the extirpation of superstition would |: 
hinitful to true religion. 

Soon after, it was determined to 2°. 
vance Dr. Markham to a seat on ie 
episcopal bench; and accordingly, 
1771, he was consecrated bishop oi 
Chester. This was buta prelude to a 
appointment of a very dierent, but voy 
important nature; for intTebruary of the 
same year, his lordship was selected 
the high and confidential situation ot 
preceptor to the heir apparent. het he 
possessed learning and talcuts suficient 
for that purpose, and in addition to ths, 
had also acquired the habits of a teache 
at an carly period of Ile, was allowed by 
all; but there were not wanting some 00 
the other hand, who censured the choice, 
and maintained that the political princ» 

les of his lordship were not exacily ce 
culated for a Prince of Wales, who cou 
succeed to the crown of England 03 
“ revolution principles” alone. | 

Be this as it may, we have every reas 
to suppose that the bishop of Chester 
assisted by Dr. Cyril Jackson, afterwai 
dean of Christ church, conducted bite 
self with becoming propriety unt 
summer of 1776, when he was succeet 
by Dr. Hurd, since bishop of Worcester 
This change was rather sudden, pes 
has been said, unexpected; but wane : 
is, that his Majesty always oe tek 
high sense of the services of ae 
ham, and seized every opportuni at 
press his gratitude. No Ca steceptt 
fore, can possibly attach Co th A 1. his 
of the heir apparent; and, meet" 


. wy . short time - 
Royai iighness but a soit express® 
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eypressed personal esteem during a visit 
which he paid to the prelate in question, 
The public are well acquainied with 
the political principles of the then bishop 
‘Crester. They were publicly avowed 
yw aspeech, delivered in parliament, and 
spear to have savoured of the obsolete 
creed of passive obedience and non-resis= 
ance. The conduct of the Amerntcans 
could not possibly be contemplated in a 
fvourable point ot view by his lordship ; 
aad those men who were cousidered by 
wwe as the saviours of their country, 
ond the Lberators of a large portion of 
‘he human race; when beheld through 
Jerent optics, appeared as rebels and 
perturbators of the public repose. The 
Marguis of Lansdowne, then Earl of Shel. 
ne, rephed in a bold and energetic 
litiwscue; and it was thought by some, 
Svan, Ol this eccasion, gor the 
beter of the ecclestastic. This might 
ty proceed, however, from the popa- 
ty ot tue cause, advocaied by the for- 
lier, as well as trom the jealousy with 
wich mankind beheld a christian priest 
neat ng doctrines that do not altogee 
ther Corr spond with those mild, neace= 
ily and humane maxims, which consti- 
tte the true spirit, as well as the true 
durv of his faith.* 
bat whatever the principles or profes- 
Sons of the reverend prelate might be, 
retain it as, that they proved no bar 
cther to his own advancement, or that of 
sstoniy, In 1777, Dr. Markham was 
transiated to the archbishopric of York, 
0 was thus rewarded with the second 
“tity inthe Anglican church, which he 
rie Guring the almost unexampled jc- 
me of thirty years, as we have reason to 
vedleve, without censure, and even with- 
wimadversion, 
We have perused the debates during 


2) 


Chit 


“< Mane ot the learned prelate prefixed 


_) Speech. It was ctlierwise, how- 
by The bishops of St. As ph and Peterbo- 
rouga took the opposite side of the question, 
—— nluded a very able and ani- 
Pagel, ech, egainst the prosecution of the 
ie ape V ary with the following remark : 
tural. Evety exertion oi power, civil or na- 
a + too to consider what is, and 
well . wig practicable ; it was the -lery, as 
thiese of ae oO! imperial Rome, at the 
ern times “heb Srnnning it has in more mo- 
_. SeCu the peculiar boast of Great 
i may it be her practice to the end 
4c 


M aoe Per populos dare jura volentes.”” 
“UNIDLY *14G., No, 105, 
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we revency, without being able to find 
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ever, during the trial of Mr. Hastings, to 
whom he had doubtless great obligations; 
tur the governor general had appointed 
one of his sons to the respectable and 
protitable situation of President at Be- 
nares, in 1781, when he was only twentys 
one years of age. 

On the “one hundred and third day 
of the trial,” when Mr. Burke, who had 
tormerly fived in habits of intimacy with 
the archbishop, was conducting the cross 
examination of Mr. Wombwell, “ relas 
tive to the salaries and pensions that had 
been paid to English gentlemen in Oude, 
from the Nabob’s treasury,” the archbie 
shop of York, after evincing no small 
degree of impatience, exclaimed, with a 
very strong and pointéd emphasis, that 
the conduct of the manager was “illibe- 
ral!” a 

‘This sally escaped without reply, ale 
though not without observation; and at 
a subsesuent period, when the interroe 
gation of Mir. Auriol took place, “ the 
wehibishop started up with much tcling, 
and said, 1t was impossible for him silently 
to listen to the illiberal conduct of the 
manager; that he examimed the witness 
as ifhe were examining, uot a gentleman, 
but a pick-pocket; that the Whderality 
and inhumanity of the managers, in the 
course of this ieng trial, could not be ex- 
ceeded by Marat and Robésprerre, had 
the conduct of the trial been committed 
to them.” 

‘Lhe situation of Mr. Burke, on this oc- 
casion, may be tar more easily conceived 
than desertbed. Whoever recollects 
the irritability of lis temper, and the 
violent gusts of passion to which this ce- 
lebrated man was occasionally subject, 
must wondcr at his self-command at a 
moment like the present, when ihe ho- 
nour of the comnutree of Impeacbment, 
and the dignity of the commons « f Ene 
cland, was thus outraged, lis reply 
was, “ that he had not heard one word 
of what had been spoken, and that he 
should act as if he had not.” 

On ‘Tuesday, May 28, 1793, Mr. Ba- 
ker, kuight of the shire for Hert or 1, rose 
in his place, and complaine d of a gross 
libel, ia the “ World” of the preceding 
day, which we have already copied. 

i Tt attributed words,” he added, “to 
a certain person, which he thote:ht ime 

for the peison named to have 

The libel would therefore rest 

upon the assertors; but whe revel it should 

ultimatel¢ rest, it would be tor that house, 

by a future proceeding, to shew thitt ~_ 
4 E wyu. 
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used. 
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would not suffer their character to be 
traduced by any man, however high, or 
however low.” He concluded by giving 
notice, that he would ona future day read 
the paper, and make a motion thereon ; 
but Mr, C. Townshend having observed, 
“ that the reverend prelate alluded to, 
had just met a severe misfortune in the 
death of his daughter,” the notice was first 
waved, and at length wholly omitted. 
Notwithstanding this, on Friday, March 
20, 1794, when the article of the accu- 
sation respecting the acceptance of pre- 
sents came under the consideration of 
the house of peers in Westminster-liall, 
the archbishop took an opportunity to 
remark on the conduct that had been ob- 
served respecting the prisoner at the bar, 
He stated, “ that in his time he had been 
a great reader of ancient history, and the 
present conversation reminded him of the 
case of Cato the Censor, one of the ho- 
nestest and best men that the Roman 
republic had ever produced. Yet that 
great man, alter having filled the first 
attices of the state with the highest re- 
patation, was impeached. He was im- 


peached torty times, and he was attacked 


by a factious demagogue of his day, rela- 
tive tu an ?/em of an account. 
“When last impeached, he was eighty 


years of age, and he reminded his proses 


cutors, that a generation of men, who 
had not witnessed his services, were pro- 
secuting him for trifles. What was the 
ease of Mr. Hastings? No consideration 
for ins high character, no consideration 
tor his spiendid and important services, 
tur the esteem, love, aud vencration, 
which he was held in by the millions that 
he voverned for so many years, No, my 
lords, he is treated, not as if he were a 
gentleman, whose cause is before you, 
but as if you were trying a horse-stealer.” 

The lord chancellor on this said, “ that 
there was no noble lord present who feit 
greater respect for the talents and virtues 
of the learned prelate than he did, or 
who was move disposed to consider with 
attention any thing that fell frou so re- 
spectable a quarter, &c. But in the pre- 
seut stage of the proceeding, their lord- 
ships were preciuded from saying one 
word of the services of Mr. Hastings, and 
sill) more were they precluded frem 


taking them into considcration. ‘They 
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were trying the case altedzed, not te 


person of Mr. Efastings,” 
— Dr. Markham was tall in point of 

on his manners, lutty and command. 
Lhe archiepiscopal oitice lost 
its dignity im such a representative. le 
Is said to have possessed acertan “ ¢ 7 
stitutional indolence,” which preveite, 
the display of his talents, in a manoc. 
calculated to render his name celebrate 
and his acquirements useful ; to his ¢. 
dit, however, be it recollected, that 
the age of cighty, he attended the evn 
Cises at Westininster school on all pubic 
occasions, and seemed to take great de 
light in the progress of the scholars. 

IIe appears to have been peculiarly 
happy in his family. One of his sons, ¢) 
whom we have already alluded, obtaue: 
a fortune in ladia, during the admiv- 
stration of Mr, Hastings, and closed a 
long and tedious cross-examination, ua 
der the most pointed questions on ic 
part of Mr. Burke, with observing, “ tliat 
he (Mr. Tastings) was the most virtuuss 
man of the age in which he lived.” 

Another, atter serving with the Earl o/ 
St. Vincent, acted for some tine as one 
of the commissioners of the admiralty, 
under that nobleman, and is now a rea 
adiniral of the blue, and one of the re- 
presentatives of Portsmouth in the pre 
sent parliament. 

A third (Mr. Osborne Markham) 1s 4 
barrister at law, was returned twice for 
the borouvh of Calne, throug’ the intu- 
ence of the Lansdowne family, and now 
enjoys an office under the crown, 1! &= 
dition to the place of clerk of the rules 
the King’s Bench. A fourth, (Georg: 
Markham, educated at Christ chute 
and created D.D. in 1791,) is dear 
York, I<» 

The following is the most correct ™ 
of the archbishop’s works we have bee 
able to obtain: 

1. The Concio ad Clerum. — 1 

2, A Latin speech, on presentuns © 
Thomas as Prolocutor to the Couseer 
tion. bet 
3. Several single sermons, among 6!" 
one published beture the — ie 
pagating the Gospel in foreig) om al 
citedmuch attention, and, 1 the lang “ 
of a writer of that day, was thouglit of + 
intolerse:t complexion, 
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1$08.] Letter of 
LETTER OF MILTON, 


yr, EDITOR, 

[IE following LeTTER from Mirton, 
T +) LEON spp PHILaRras, an Athenian, 
teed Westminster, September 28, 1654, 
containing some account of the nature and 
-»res of his blindness, will, I presume, be 

accept ible to many of your readers. It 
- + aaslated fom a small cellection of his 
 Funiliar Letters,” published. by Brabazon 
Aylncr, during the last year of bis life, 1674. 
Tae Greek quotation I have translated, as it 
stan’s in the Letter, A. B. E. 


> 

“ \s I have been, from a boy, a great 
admirer of every thing which bore the 
Grevian name, and more particularly of 
your owa Athens, so likewise have I been 
ever fully persuaded, that that city would 
some time or other make me an excellent 
compensation for the attachment which 
I have always expressed towards it. This 
persuasion of mine, the ancient genius of 
your illustrious country has kindly ac- 
complished in giving me an Atheuian 
iriend, so strongly endeared to me; who, 
at a time when 1 was known to him only 
by my writings, and at an immense dis- 
tance from him, sent me the most olil'- 
ging letters, and afterwards coming un- 
expectedly to London, and visiting me, 
when I was deprived of my sight, even in 
that distressing situation, which could add 
hothiug to my respect, and which might 
nake me slighted by many, still treated 
me with the same affection. 
_“Since,therefore, you have recommen- 
ded me not to relinquish all hopes of re- 
covering my sight, as you have a most 
inumate triend in Mr. Thevenot, a phy- 
scxin of Paris, who is celebrated for his 
Successful treatment of disorders in the 
eye, and whom you offer to consult on 
nly case, 1 you can hear from me the 
Ciuse and symptoms of my_ blindness, 
Which it will be necessary for him tu 
know, T shall certainly comply with vour 
wishes, that I nay not appear to reject 
‘sistance from any quarter, which may 
perhaps be providentially sent for my 
feet, 

“Tris now, T believe, ten years, more 
wi iessy since [ found my sight growing 
‘cex and dim. At the same time I ex- 
berienced a melancholy aflection, attend- 
“with disordered bowels, and flatulency. 
It fhegan to read at all in thesmorning, 
a> Twas accustomed to do, my eye-balls 
ritcate pained me, and shrunk from 
“if ottice ; but recovered after a mode- 


Pale Exercise of the body. Whenever I 


Milton. 5o5 


looked at a candle, it appeared surrounds 
ed witha kind of rainbow. Nota lone 
time afterwards, a darkness, which bevan 
in the lett part of my left eye (for that 
eve was dim some years before the other), 
concealed every object situated on that 


side. Whatever likewise was in front of 


me, if T happened to shut my right eve, 
appeared less. My other eye has gradue 
ally failed me for the last three vears; and 
a few months beiore it became quile 
dark, every thing which Elooked at stead- 
tastly seemed to swim before me, somes 
times to the right hand, and sometimes 
to the left. Continued mists appear sei- 
tled on the whole of my forehead and 
temples, which usually press and we yi 
down my eyes, particularly after dinner 
until the evening, with a kind of sleeping 
heaviness; so that I otten think ot the 
fate of Phineus in Apollonius :— 
In purple mist profound 

His eyes involv’d, seem'd on it’s centre deep 
To see old Earth turn roundewhile mute he 

lay 
In helpless drowsiness. 
But I should not omit to mention, that, 
while I had yet some sight remaining, as 
soon as [ lay down in bed, and reclined 
on cither side with my eyes shut, there 
used to shine torth an abundance of light; 
and afterwards, vs my sight was daily on 
the decrease, colours of a darkish cast 
rushed before me with a certain inward 
and violent crush. Now, however, the 
light is extinguished, and nothing pre- 
sents itself but pure darkness or diversi- 
fied and as it were interwoven with a ci- 
neritious orash-colour. But the darkness, 
which continually clouds my sight, ap- 
proaches as well by night, as by day, ra- 
ther to a white, than to a black hue; 
and on turning my eye it admits a small 
portion of light as if through a little cre- 
vice, Although this may ailord some 
hopes to the Physician, yet I resign and 
compose myself as In a Case that defics a 
remedy. I likewise often reflect on this, 
that since to every man are allotted many 
days of darkness (as we are told® by the 
Wise Man), mine, a5 yet, through the tie 
vour of heaven, which has given ine lei 
sure and resources, with the calls and 
conversation of my friends, have been 
much more easy than those Hatal duys. 
But if, as it is written, © man does - 
live by bread alone but by a 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God, 
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what reason is there, why a man should 
not rest satistied, that itis not with sight 
alone, but with the guidance and provi- 
dence of God, that his eyes can avail 
him. Surely, while he regards, whiie he 
considers me, as he certainly does, aud 
leads me, as it were, by the hand asa 
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guide through the whole of my life, |. 

not but willingly surrender my ag 
him, who has so ordained it. “Thy 
adieu, my dear Philaras, With as oi 
stant and fixed affection as if] had ts, 
sight of Lynceus,” ' 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


eee 


[ The following yeu p’zsprit, by Mr Cow 
PeR, Author of the Task, descriptive of 
one of his rural Excursions, is not in his 
pudlished Poems, or in his posthumous 
Works, and has never appeared in print. | 


THE DISTRESSED TRAVELLERS, OR LA- 
BOUR IN VAIN. 


By WILLIAM COWPER. 


(4n excellent New Song toa Tune never sung 
before ) 
SING of a journey to Clifton* 
We would have performed, if we could; 
Without cart or barrow, to lift on 
Poor Marv,+ and me, thro’ the mud. 
Sle, Sla, Slud, 
Stuck in the mud ; 
O itis pretty to wade thro’ a food! 
So away we went slipping, and sliding, 
Hop, hop, a /a mode de deux frogs: 
Tis near as good walking as riding, 
When ladies are dressed in their clogs. 
Wheels no doubt, 7 
Go briskly about, 


But they clatter, and rattle, and make 
such a rout. 


DIALOGUE. 


SHE. 
S* Well! now, I protest it is charming; 
How finely the weather improves ! 
That cloud, tho’ is rather alarming, 
How slowly and stately it moves” 


HE. 
**Pshaw! never mind, 
*Tis not in the wind, 


We are travelling south, and shall leave 
it behind.” 


SHE 


** Tam glad we are come foran airing, 
For folks may be pounded, and pena’d, 
Until they grow rusty, not caring 
To stir half a mile to an end,” 


HE. 
*¢ The longer we stay, 
The longer we may; 
T@s a, folly to think about weather or 
way.”” . 


wa _ 


* A village gear Olney. 
+ Mrs. Unwin, 





SHE, 
‘* But now I begin to be frighted, 
It 1 fall, what a way I should roll ! 
Jam glad that the bridge was indicted: 
Stay! stop! 1 am sunk ina hole!” 
HE, 
‘¢ Nay, never care, 
*Tis a common affair ; 
You'll not be the last, that will set a 
foot there.” 
SHE. 
«¢ Let me breathe now a little, and ponder” 
On what it were better tu do: 
That terrible lane, I see yonder, 
I think we shall never get thro’.” 
HE. 
“© So think l:— 
But by the bye, 
We never shall know, if we never should 


try.” 
SHE. 

<¢ But, should we get there, how shall we get 

home 3 
What a terrible deal of bad road we have 

past ! 

Slipping, and sliding; and if we should 
come 


To a difficult stile, 1 am ruined at last ! 
Oh this lane 
Now it is plain, . , 
That struggling, and striving, is labours 
vain.” 


HE. 
<¢ Stick fast there, while I go and look; 
SHE. — 
“¢ Don’t go away, for fear I should fall : 
HE. 
‘6 T have examin’d it every nook, - 
And what you have here, 1s 4 sample of a. 
Come wheel rounc ; 
The dirt we have found - 
Would be an estate, at 4 farthing 
pound.” 


Now sister Arne*, the guitar you must 
Set it, and sing it, and make it ae 3 

I have varied the verse, for variety’s # “a 
And cut it off short—-because it was ong 


*Tis hobbling, and lame, 


Which critics won’t blames 
For the sense, and the sound, they Ys 


should be the same. 


tate, 


on 





* The late Lady Austin. smi aTie 








HORACE TOHIS FRIEND, ALIUS 
MIA. 


By JAMES HORATIO RUDGE, Esa, 


THE Muse has ever claimed the part 
To soothe the soul, and cheaur the heart ; 
To banish to the Cretan shore 
The griets that oft have pain’d before. 
Faithful to thee, there rest my fears, 
Distracting thoughts, and wasting cares : 
Serenely mild I waft away 
The gloom of each revoiving day 3 
Careless 1 view the purpled crown, 
Nor dread stern Tiridates’ frown. 
Here let me ‘touch the sooth'ng lyre, 
And the Pimpean Muse inspire. 
Gli! thou who lov’st the crystal spring, 
The wanton ivy hither bring ; 
Aud deck, in amaranthine bowers, 
My Lamia with untading flowers. 
™ Eternal laurels round him twine, 
a Adorn’d with chaplets such as thire. 
Come hither, thy assistance bring, 
His praises thou alone can’st sing ; 
That praise ‘must all imperfect be, 
Unsung by Orpheus, or hy thee. 
ihattask I will to thee resign, 
Nor tempt iton such lays as mine 
I will the pleasing theme forbear, 
fos sweeter music list to hear. 
j yok oa — Muses come ! 
rt P . newly strung; 
a. fone sare aft to deathless fame 
Th right and honor’d name : 
Pech oh! fix in realms above, 
my envy and my love. 
B gods, Nov, 23, 1807, 
ie. 
LINES, 
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WR 
ne IMPROMPTU, ON THE BACK 
in MEMORIAL WHICH THE AUTHOR 
REQUESTED TO PRESENT TOONE 


*o LATE MINISTERS. 
¥ MAJOR CH ARLES JAMES. 
7 , 
yes Wants of ev’ry sort and size 
His lordship’s pity- claim; — 
or, Clear Aimseis of al] disguise, 
i ¢ thinks mankind the same. 
ey always take him by his heart: 
; ‘© Feason would you know ? 
yeery itis his weakest part, 
ld never answers——No, 
~~“ 
THE BRITISH WARRIOR, 
BY THESAM 
BP ents, AME. 
T t Scldier knows thar ev’ry ball 
Certain billet® hears ; 
g whether doom’d to rise or fall, 
. ““onour’s all he fears, 
° Suard o] is hi 
_— old England is his plan: 
He § : U and undismay’d, 
hts her battles like a man 
And by h i i 
y Der thanks is paid. 
eee 


nd 


1303.) L.xtracts from the Port-folio of a Man of Letters, 


IMITATION OF AMUCH ADMIRED ODE OF To foreign climes he cheetly goes, 


LA- 





e tr 4 
the Constable’s ticket which entitles a 


*F CO quarters, is so called, 
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By duty only driv’n; 
And when he falls, his country knows 
For whom his life was giv'n, 


Recorded on the front of day, 
The warrior’s deeds appear ; 
For him the poet breathes his lay, 

The virgin sheds her tear. 


Regardless of each hostile aim, 
‘hus Nelson's godlike mind, 
Absorb’d and full of England’s fame, 
To England was confin’d. 
No selfish views could steal a part 
Or add one private care; 
The ball that rush’d upon his heart, 
Found England seated there, 
a 
THE SENSIBLE MAN’S REPLY TOA SCUR- 
RILOUS REMARK. 
BY THE SAME. 
Ut quantum Generi demas Virtutibus addas, Hors 
you say that charity first gave 
The knowledge t possess; 
That I am grown a wealthy knave 
From scenes of low distress. 
That I am fortune’s child you prove, 
If what you say be true ; 
And ifa knave J ought to move 
Much higher than J do. 
For whe I meet the men who rise, 
And see what thiags succeed, 
I sometimes think the good and wise 
Mistaken in their creed. 
They, poor believing creatures ' think 
hat worth’s its own reward ; 
Whilst thousands, who from virtue shrint, 
The very name discard. 
Relying on myself alone, 
Through iife 1 work my way ; 
And whilst I give each man his ewan, ‘ 
I’m sure, as good as they. 
Much better! in the sight of him, 
Some genius whisper: near, 
Who smiles at all the gaudy trim, | 
Which dazzles coxcombs here. | 
To princes I have never bent 
Disgracetully my knee ; | 
But to their ear those truths have se:¢, ; 
Which, Freedom! spring from thee ! 
The wisdom of unerring fate 
What coxcomb can deny ? 
See Robespierre direct the state ! 
And Louis* doom’d to die! 
See Europe trembie at that name ; 
Which Corsica scarce read 5 , 
Whil.t wand’ring Louist dare: ro* clai a, 
But asks his daily bread. 
 — ee 
TO THE GLOW.WORM. 
By Rev. JOHN PROCTER, oF TRINITY 
HALL, CAMBRIDGE. — 
WHEN Sol resigns this world to night. 
Behold! thou ’sned’ot thy feeble ray 5 
And, twinkling witha borrow’ light, 
Do’stall thou can’st to make tt day — 
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Thee, glimmering in the bank, I view, 
And own thy worth surpassing mine ; 

Thou giv’st to nature all her due, 
Whilst I conceal a light divine. 


Did man, like thee, dispense around, 
Each beam, that heayealy suns* impart, 
Less moral darkness would be found, 
And virtue shine in every heart.— 
ee 
SONNET 
ON THE COMPATIDILITY OF LOVE AND 
WISDOM, 
By CLIO RICKMAN, 
T° seusual iools, think not almighty Love 
Bestows the reiish of his heavenly joys! 
No, his high gifts, unconscious of alloys, 
The reach of littie minds is far avove, 
— ¥ Reason, and Revelation. 


-—-—--- --- -——— ~— 
— 





DY, 


And only nob] j 
. € souls : 
S ¢an his CN) 


prove; 
Cc . —_ = . ° 
Such dignity their playfulness ang so, 
Such know the Spring Of vast delizi:. , 
move, . 
For Knowledge in her train the Graces jo: 
employs. 7 


With tenderness Minerya’s h 
Reason to bind in ¢ 
flowers, 
To sive to Virrue vleasure’s keenest fre: 
To bid bright Genius lead the poste: 
hours, 
Is all immortal Wisdom can desire; 
And these are hest attain’d by Love's del}. 
c10us po Cis. 


eart to ingeise, 


Lains of CRarce . 
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Extraéls from the Port-folio of a Man of Letters. 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
HE following extract from Paul 
Hlentzner’s ‘Travels may give some 
idea of the state of our sovereigns, and 
of the extreme servility with which they 
were formerly treated :— 

“ We arrived next at the roval palace 
of Greenwich. It was here Elizabeth 
the present quecu was born, and here she 
generally resides; particularly. sum- 
wer for the delightfulness of its situation, 
We were admitted by an order Mr. Ro- 
gers had procured from the loid chamber- 
lain, mto the presence chambers hung 
with rich tapestry, and the floor, after the 
FBoglish fashion, strewed with rushes, 
through which the queen commonly 
passes in her way to chapel; at the door 
stood a gentleman dressed in velvet, with 
a gold chain, whose office was to intro- 
duce to the quecu any person of distinc- 
tion that came to wait on her: it was 
Sunday, when there is usually the great- 
est attendance of nobility. Inthe same 
hall, were the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Bishop of London, a great number of 
counsellors of state, officers of the crown, 
and gentlemen who waited the queen’s 
coming out; which she did from her own 
apartment, when it was time to gu to 
prayers, attended in the fullowing man- 
Deri— 

* First went gentlemen, barons, earls, 
kinchts of the garter, all richly dressed, 
aud bareheaded; next came, the chan- 
ecilor, bearing the seals i a red silk purse, 
beiween two, one which carried the royal 
Sceptre, the other, the sword of state in 
# ed seabbard, studded with golden 
fleurs-de-lis the poiut upwards; next 
eame the queen ia the 65th year of her 

i 


ave, as we were told, very majestic: 
her face oblong, tair, but wrinkled: 
eves siuall, yet biack and pleasant; tir 
nose a litte ooked, her lins narrow, aud 
her teeth black (adetect the English seca 
subject to from tieir too great use of + 
gar); she had in her ears two peatis, with 
very rich drops; she wore false hair, aid 
that red; upon ber head, she had a sual 
crown, reported to be made of some o! 
the gold of the celebrated Lunenburg 
table; her bosom was uncovered, as al 
the English ladies have it, ull they mary; 
and she had on a necklace of exceeuing 
fine jewels. Ter hands were smail, her 
fingers long, and her stature neither tal 
nor low; her ajr was stately, her mau- 
ner of speaking mild and obliging. Phat 
day she was dressed in white silk, hue 
dered with pearls of the size ot beau 
and ever it a mantle of black silk, shot 
with silver threads; her tram was ‘e) 
long, the end of it borne bya marchiaucs; 
instead of achain, she had an oblong . 
of gold and jewels. As she went a" 
in all this state and magnificence, ’ 
spoke very graciously, first to me, yong 
another, whether foreign minister, © 
those who attended for ditierent ree 7 , 
in English, French, and ltahan; ‘lati 
sides being well skilled im Grecky o 
and the languages I have rqust % 
is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and D 
whoever speaks to her, it ' ay 
now and then she raises some = ‘a 
hand. While we were there, W- <i 
a Bohemian baron, had letters to el 
toher: and she, after pulling ol her 2i0™" 
main Oil + eels 1 to kiss, Spares 
gave him her right hau Le partic 
with rings and jewels, # mars . } fad 
lar favour. Wherever she turned Bt 


spe 
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was come alr ng. every body fell 
\ : ) their knee 5. The k idles of the 
ve fyiigwed next to her, very hand- 
pond well shaped, aud for the most 
Jeossed in wuite: she was guarded 
‘acta side by the gentlemen pensioners, 
umber, with gilt battle axes. In 
! te stints inal next the ball, where we 

vere, petitions were presente d to he rand 
se read them most grac tuusly, which oc- 
Casone i thea acclamati ion of * Li Ong live 
qucen y lizabeth.’ She answered it with 
“L thank you, my good people.’ In the 
wel was excellent music. As svon as 
Larger was over, which scarce ex- 
ceeded halfan hour, the queen returned 
iy tie sane state and order, and prepared 
tyyoto diner, But while she was still 

tpravers, we saw her table set out with 
che following solemnity :— 

‘A ventleman entered the room, bear- 
wg a rod, and along with him a another, 
who had a table cloth, which, after they 
fad both kueeled three times with the 
uimost veneration, he spread upon the 
table, and after kneeling again they both 
Then came two others, one 
with a sait-seller, a plate, and bread; 

ia they had kneeled, as the others bad 
done, and placed what was brought upon 
tietable, they too retired, with the same 
cere nonics performed by the first. At 
last came an unmarried lady (we were 
told she was a countess) aud along with 
her amarried one, hearin a tasting knife; 
tie jormer was dressed i in white silk, w ho, 
“hea she had prostrated herself three 
tu ve the most graceful manner, ap- 
pioa ‘hed the table, and rubbed the plates 
‘ila bread and salt with as much air as 
tic queen had been present; when 

) bad waited there a little while, the 
seotuen of the guards entered barehead- 
€q, clot hed | in scarlet, with a golden rose 
upon their bac ‘ks, hittin ji at eacliturnm 
# Course of twenty-four dishes, served in 
aes, €, most of it rilts these dishes were 
~— “A dbya cenile man, inthe same or- 
they were brought, and placed upon 

he table while the lad y-taster gave to 


aX 


Cik 
+! 
va 


rel trod, 


BE Partienloer } 

perteular dish he had brought, for 
PUl any poison, | uring the time that 
NS Sua d, which consists of the tallest 


Stoutest men that can be found in all 


Ene 

lan id, bei +} ig caretu! h} ly selected fur this 
SEP] 
m Ce, Mago: bringing dinner ; twelve 


)4'pets, and two kettle drums made the 

iti) j ( ; 

r ing Yor halian hour together. At 
end of all this ceremonial, a number 


hr 
i 


ine “ft lad: : 
ibarried ladies appeared, who with 


‘co of the guards a mouthful to eat of 


particular solemnity lifted the meat of 
the table, and conv eyed itinty the queen’s 
ner aid more private apartment, where 
after she has chosen for herself, the rest 
goes to the ladies of the court. 

The quecn dives, and sups alone, 
with very few attendants: and it is very 
seldom that any body, foreigner or native, 
is admitted at that ume, and then ouly at 
the intercession of somebody in power,” 

SEPITIOUS SERMONS. 

Inthe year 1622, the privy council, by 
the direction ot king James, wrote toCam- 
bridge university concerning awicked sere 
mon preached by one Knivht, who shelter- 
ed himself under the docirine t: wught by 
Pareus in his Commentary on the Thir- 
teenth Chapter of Romans, which the 
bishops had declared seditious, scanda- 
lous, and contrary tothe Scriptures, The 
heads of the university were theretore 
enjoined to stop such doctrines, and to 
search all the libraries; and in case any 
such books were found there, to bura 
them. 

DR, THORNDIKE. 

Dr. Herbert Thorndike was a fellow of 
Trinity college,Cambridge, and proctor of 
the univ ersity in 1638. On the death of 
Dy. Ward, lie wase!ected master of Sidney 
college, but was fur some time kept out 
of bis situation by the violence of the 
times. FJeleaned to the churchof Rome, 
probably in some degree from his utter 
aversion to the sectaries of the day. He 
maintained that the Romish was the true 
church, that the pope was not antichrist, 
and the papists not idvlaters. He died 
prebendary of Westminster in 1672. He 
assisted in the Polyglot bible. 

ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT. 

Dr. Cosiis, bishop of Durham, made 
Dr. Sancroft a prebendary of his cathe- 
dralin 1661, and adopted him as his must 
intimate friead and confidant, princi- 
pally on account of his surprising Cis 
sical attaimnicaits. 

Laws = COURSING. 

The following Laws ot the Leash or 
Coursing, were established by Thomas 
Duke ot Norfolk in the reign of queeu 
Elizabeth:— 

«“ Piest. it was ordered, that he which 
was chosen fewterer, or letter loo-e of the 
should receive the Greys 
inte his 


gre vher ih ls, 
hounds entitle to run together 
leash, as soon as he came iito the field, 
and to follow next to the hare-ti..der, ta! 
he came unte the form: aud he horseman 
nor footinan, on paia of disgrace, to go 


‘efore them, or on either side, but di- 
rectly 
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rectly behind, the space of forty yards, or 
thereabouts. 

Item, “ That not above one brace of 
greyhounds do course a hare at one in- 
plant. 

Item, “ That the hare-finder should 
give the hare three sohows! betore he put 
ter from her lear, to make the grey- 
hounds gaze, and attend her rising. 

Item, * That the fewterer shall give 
the hare twelve score law, ere he loose 
the greyhounds, except it be in danger of 
hosing sight. 

Item, “ That dog that giveth the first 
turn, if after the turn be given there be 
neither coat, slip, bor wrench extraordi- 
mary, then be which gave ‘the first turn 
shall be held to wm the wager. 

Item, “ li one dog give the first turn, 
and the other bear the hare, then be 
which bore the hare shall win. 

Item, “ If one dog give both the first 
turn and last turn, and no other advan- 
tage between them, that odd turn shail win 
the wager. 

Item, * That a coat shall be more than 
two turns, and a go-by, or the bearing of 
the hare, equai with two turns, 

Item,“ lt neither dogturn the hare, then 
he which leadeth last at the covert, shall 
be heid to win the wager. 

dtem, “ Iv one dog turn the hare, serve 
himselt, and turn her again, those two 
turns shail be as much as a coat. 

Tem, “ Wall the course be equal, then 
he only which bears the hare shall win; 
and if she be nut bern, then the course 
inust be adjudged dead. 

diem,“ Ut le which comes first into the 
death of the hare, takes her up, and saves 
her from wreaking, cherisheth the dogs, 
and cleanseth their mouths from the wool 
or other filth of the hare, for such cour- 
tesie done, lie shall in courtesie, chal- 
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lenge the hare, but not doing it, he da" 
‘ SaALl 


ean nes 
Y dog shall take a tall 
the course, and yet pertorm his part, s! . 
shall challenge advautage of a turn mus 
than sie giveth, 
_ Item, * Ione dog turn 
himself and vive divers eo 
end stand full in the 
without turn giving, runumg home ty 
the covert, that dog whieh stood st.!| 
in the ficld, shali be tien adjudged to | 
the wager, : 

Tem, © Ifany man shall ride over a dog, 
and overthrow bim in his course (thous) 
the dog were tlic worse dog in opinion , 
yet the party for the offence shall either 
receive the disgrace of the tield, or pay 
the wager; for between the parties it 
shall be adjudged no course, 

Ttem, “ Those which are chosen judves 
of the leash shall give their judgemen's 
presentiy -before they depart from the 
field, or cise he im whose default itlyett, 
shall pay the wager by a general voice 
and sentence.” 

MILITARY TACTICS, 

An English writer on military tactics 
in the time of Charles [. has the follow 
cure of a restive horse, not unworthy of 
the notice of inexperienced riders, 

« Moreover if your horse be wresty, 
soas he cannot be put forwards; tha 
let one take a cat tyed by the tayle toa 
long pole, and when he goes backwards, 
thrust the cat towards his stones, where 
she may claw hii, and forget not to thres 
ten your horse with a tecrible noyse: 0 
otherwise take a hedge hog and tye hin 
streight by one of his feele to the mside 
of the horses tavle, so that he may squeake, 
and pricke him.” Wall’s Aninadverso 
of War, p. 299. 


the hare, serve 


S coats, yet in the 
held, the other dig 
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NATIONAL INSLTLUTE OF FRANCE. 


report of the TRANSACTIONS of the Piuy- 
SICAL CLASS Of the NATIONAL INSTI 
TUTF, for the last HALE YEAR of 1806. 
By M. CUVIER, SECRETARY to the so- 
CIETY. i 
( Continued from page 489.) 
N CUVIER neat proceeds to no- 
“LYE, tice the progress of the healing 
art. In medicine, observes the learned 
reporter, which is nothing move than the 
application of the laws of the animal 
ecunumy to the cuie of discases, there 


.  ennveee of the 
hus been lately inade a discovery ® ** 
most inestimable importance To Ms" 
kind, The prophylactic power 0" we 
cinution has been already aren 
demonstrated, but farther obserrel 
nay perhaps still be necessary, er achict 
to ascertain all the modifications of ad 
it is suscepfible. MM. Halle aH 
to the class sume very interesting Pich 
culars, respecting the reege Td ut 
occurred in the patients yacciatee, 
Lucea, duiing 1806, quest 
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These differences neither, however, in- 
fucnced the progress, the periods, nor 
‘he essential characters of the vaccine 
ruption. 
¢ they were only manifested: ist. In 
theshape of the pustule, which became ex- 
tended, and ran into the small pustules 
surrounding it, so that the regular form 
of the principal pustule was lost, as well 
as the depression which appeared in the 
middle, at the time of its formation. 

2d. In the nature of the scab, or crust, 
which succeeded to the pustule. It was not 
smooth, and of a shining brown colour 
like the seal usually observed in vacci- 
nated patients, but of an irregular shape, 
ike the pustule from which it proceeded, 
and left in the skin a more or less dee 
pit, which was, however, soon filled up. 

And lastly, in the eruption of pustules 
on other parts of the body, which ap- 
peared at the moment when the areola 
was formed round the principal pustule. 

These irregularities were epidemic 
throughout the territory of Lucca. 

The test of variolous inoculation, to 
which several individuals submitted, who 
led undergone the irregular vaccine 
pock demonstrated, that this irregularity 
did not destroy the preservative property 
vl Vaccination. 

The third department of the History of 
Nature, or that which treats of minerals, 
uas been lately, we are informed, en- 
nched with a very interesting fact. 

. M. \ auquelin has discovered the pre- 
nen of platina, in the celebrated silver 
a of Guadal-Canal, in Estremadura. 
—— bes metal, which is so valuable 
of Pen ’ ia ts, here, as in the mines 
of diffe brie nes with a great variety 
Pe su stances, as silver, copper, 
an ony, arsenic, lead, and sulphur, 

Ss €ven amounting to one-tenth 
of the mass, : - 


lhe same chemist has likewise made 


“ome experiments of the highest impor 
"Be on the refining of iron ore. 
heroes or abundance of excel- 
differs vert ut it 18 well known that jit 
ine te materially in quality, accord- 
the fore ie mines whence it is drawn, and 
M ec> wherein it is prepared. 
sasiee . paauetin has lately undertaken a 
riments, ; a aud important expe- 
of ian er to discover the causes 
pow i oe With this intention, 
melted 1 y enstyeod the ores and the 
am ier oe » but also the fluxes which 
refuse cor. Jt 8nd the scorie, or other 
separated from it. In conses 
*NTHLY Mac., No. 165. 
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quence of this examination, he discovered 
in the slimy iron ore of Burgundy and of 
Franche-Comté, besides the oxide of iron, 
silica, alumine, lime, magnesia, oxide of 
manganese, and chromic acid. 

M. Vauquelin atiributes the inferiot 
quality of certain kinds of iron to some 
remaining mixture of the chrome, phos- 
phorus, and magnesia; and he hence ob- 
serves, that it should be the first care of 
refiners to free this metal from such in- 
jurious substances. Besides these valu- 
able practical remarks, this ingenious 
chemist, (from finding that the composi- 
tion of this mineral, but more particularly 
of the sublimed matter adhering te the 
furnaces, greatly resembles that of ate 
mospheric stones) has taken occasion to 
sugvest a new and plausible theory re- 
specting this wonderful phenomenon. 
The only difference between the sublimed 
matter and these stones, consists in 
nickel being found in the latter, 

As a great portion of this sublimed 
matter does not adhere to the furnace, 
but is carried to a great height in the at- 
mosphere, M. Vauquetin thinks it possi- 
ble that it may concur towards the fore 
mation of aérolites. The only difficulty 
attending this explanation, seems to be 
how these sublimed metals could enter 
into combination in the atmosphere, so 
as to form such large masses, as many © 
the stones in question. 

From the present report, it also ap= 
ears, that the subject of iron-mines has 
een treated under another point of view, 

by Messrs. Descostils and Hassentratz. 
These ingenious miueralogists have found 
from repeated trials, that the mineral 
usually termed spathic iron, 1s extremely 
variable in its degree of fusibility, and 
that it produces a metal of very different 
qualities. M. Descostils is of opinion, 
that the difficult fusibility of some spe 
cimens proceeds from the magnesia which 
enters into their composition, since all 
the infusible kinds of spathic iron he had 
analysed, contained this earth; and even 
when he added a portion of 1t to fusible 
specimens, it had the effect of depriving 


them of this qualxy. Hence he explains 
the effect of exposure to alr and pve 
dity in facilitating the fusion “4 on 
minerals, from sulphuric acid being eyes 
C sit ‘rites, an Se 
ecomposition of pyrites, 
Mev ; ia. M. Hassentratz, 


solving the magnesia. : 
: ects this theory, and 


on the contrary, re) ; 
contends that he has examined — 
le spathic iron, whic 
a in their compo 
SMION 5 


kinds of infusib ) 
contained no magnesi 
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sition; and he explains the action of air 
and moisture from their destroying the 
cohesion of the mineral. 

M. Leliévre, has described a mineral 
which was also supposed to be spathic 
iron, and which is found to contain more 
than one half of oxide of manganese, com- 
bined with nearly a third of carbonic 
acid, and only eight centimes of iron, 
and two centimes and a half of lime. 
It may, therefore, be considered as a new 
species of carbonate of manganese. 

The same mineralogist, the reporter 
proceeds to inform us, has described a 
stone which he discovered in the Isle of 
Elba. It contains more than one-half 
of its weight of oxide of iron, and a little 
oxide of manganese. The remainder is 
composed of silica and lime. Its crys- 
talline nucleus is a prism with a rhom- 
boidal base, of an opaque and black co- 
lour. Its hardness is but little inferior 
to that of feldspath, and its specific gra- 
Vity four times greater than that of dis- 
tilled water. M. Leliévre has bestowed 
on it the appellation of yenite. 

M. Bavaillon, correspondent of the 
historical class, having discovered in dig- 
ging the ground near the ancient city of 
Neris, hard by Monthicon, some antique 
pewter vases, M. Mongez, member of 
the same class, was anxious to ascertain 
their degree of purity, From an analysis, 
undertaken at his entreaty by M. An- 
frye, inspector-general of the mint, they 
were found to cantain three-tenths and a 
half of lead. It is well known from 
the analysis of M. Broust, that such a 
portion of alloy is attended with no 
danger. . 

Jin our last year’s report, we noticed 
an important application of chemistry to 
the arts, which consists in rendering com- 
men equal to Roman alum for the pur- 
pose ot dyeing, by freeing it from the small 
portion of iron which it contains. 

Among the diferent means employed 
for this purpose, we may mention that 
adopted by M. Seguin, founded on the 
ditterent degrees of solubility of pure 
alum, and of that impregnated with iron. 
Lie dissolves sixteen parts of common 
aura intwenty-four parts of water, leaves 
them to crystallize, and by this means 
obtains fourteen parts of alum, equal in 
preity to that of Roman alum, and two 
puts nearly equal to that of Liege. 

We May apply this process from the 
be aimminy, and thus obtain an alum 
“pout one-third more valuable, 

Phe same chemist continues his labours 
on the analysis of vegetable JUICeSs 
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In the last half-yearly report he | 
treated of those which contain no tan 
they have all more or less of the album: 
nous and bitter principle, In seaaie 
to the abundance of the albumen rae 
odour is stronger, and the more readily 
does the juice become subjected to ps. 
trefaction. Mushrooms, cruciform and 
solanaceous plants, are of this kind, \j 
Seguin has favoured us with some obser 
vations respecting the Proportions oj 
these, two principles, in the twenty-tw) 
natural families of plants, and pointe! 
out to us in several of the differences o? 
these proportions in the different parts 
of the vegetable, and in the same plant 
at different periods. All these juices, 
treated with the sulphuric acid, or the 
muriate of tin, acquire the odour either 
of roasted pears or apples, or of some 
fermented liquor, as cyder and beer. 

What renders these sort of researches 
so difficult, arises from the various re- 
actions and combinations which occur 
between different elementary substances, 
which are not, however, very numerous 
in themselves. 

Of this we have had new proofs in the 
memoir of M. Thenard, professor in the 
Trench College, respecting nitric etlier. 

It is well known, that ethers are od: 
rous and combustible liquors, which are 
obtained by treating alcohol with acids 
That, with which we are best acquamitee, 
is sulphuric ether. ; 

Frian the researches of Messrs. Four- 
croy and Vauquelin, we now know the 
progress of its formation, and all the ~ 
hinations which take place with it, The 
theory of nitric ether was Tess periect 
What they sold fur such in the shops 
was not even a true ether. Nitric etie 
is composed, as is wel! known, of _ 
alcohol, of carbon, hydro 
gen, and oxygen. These two liquors 
therefore contain four elementary 
stances, and form by their 5 
combinations susceptible of gs pil 
namely, much water, much of the ae 
ous oxide of azot, much ether, hen 
portion of gazcous oxidule of Pgs 
trous gaz, of carbonic acid gaz, 0 pa ‘ 
acid, and of a matter which 3 wa . 
carbonized. A portion web cse0et 
ces remains in the first vessel whe 0 
mixture is hade; another a ial 
into the recipient, by dsue tbe 
assumes in it a liquid form, 
third remains in a gazeous ere iy cot 

This last portion 1s —_ yee obtain 
posed of ether, and in order 
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through-a series of flasks subjected to 
creat gold. The ether is separated under 
ihe term of a yellow liquid, which must 
be freed, by means of lime, from the ni- 
trous and acetous acids which it contains, 
even when it has been deprived of these, 
they are generated anew by the reaction 
of its principles, without requiring the 
contact of air. 

M. Thenard concludes from his expe- 
periments, that in these operations the 
oxygen of the acid combines with the hy- 
droven of the alcohol, and with a small 
yortion of its carbon; from whence re- 
silts much water, a considerable portion 
of gazeous oxide of azot, a small portion 
of acid, and of nitrous gaz, and a little 
tee azot; that the ether is formed from 
the union of the two principles of the ni- 
tric acid, with the dehydrogenized, and 
sightly decarbonized alcohol, and that 
tie residua of the carbon, the hydrogen, 
and the oxygen furnish the acetous acid 
and the carbonaceous matter, 

It may easily be conceived, how dith- 
cult it must be thus to seize in their most 
minute details such evanescent actions, 
and toseparate such various combinations 
which are so easily changed, and recipro- 
cally converted into each other. It is 
with the most lively regret, M. Cuvier 
adds, that the limits of his report doés not 
permit him to exhibit a view of the inge- 
hious and delicate processes employed by 
M. Thenard in these experiments. 

M. Cuvier next proceeds to notice the 
theory of Count Rumford respecting the 
Cause of heat, which he attributes to cer- 
tain vibrations in the particles of bodies, 
and not to any particular matter, or to 
“Me caloric assumed by the greater part 
chemists, It has been objected to this 
Meory that bodies acquire heat when 
condensed, or in other words as if cone 
Censation expressed the caloric contained 
them, and which no longer finding 
1, Manitests its escape by its effects. 
rive Water and alcohol mingled toge- 
we tose & fortieth part of their bulk, and 
~ ireseveral degrees of heat; thus pieces 
7 ey come out warm from the mint 

Wich they lave undergone coilmpres- 
wl mm, xc. &e, 

: Count Rumford has endeavoured to 
a these experiments by others 
Resi less certain, and in which 
laine a. 3 accompanied, on the 
es y, with a diminution of tempera- 
te Thus, solutions of different salts 

rh — lose at once a portion of 
that ie and heat. It is well known, 
““ts Trequently produce cold during 
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explained by the necessity of a solid body 
absorbing caloric, in order to become 
fluid. But this explanation dues not ap- 
pear applicable, when a solution is sim- 


ply diluted with au additional portion of 


water. It is well known, that steam, 
when confined in a close vetlel, acquires a 
heat superior to that of boiling water, and 
Count Rumford long ago discovered an 
expeditious and frugal method of heating 
fluids, by the introduction of this vapour 
in a state of extreme heat, 

He has also successfully employed the 
same method in the manutaeture of soap, 
and succeeded in boiling this substance 
to a suitable consistence in six hours, 
while not less than sixty were necessary 
according tothe usual method. The suc- 
cussions which the heated vapour gives 
to the mixture of oil and ley, on penetra- 
ting into and suddenly condensing it, 
contribute greatly according to Count 
Rumford to accelerate the process of sa- 
ponification. 

This intelligent naturalist has hkewise 
succeeded in improving the vessels inten- 
ded to heat or evaporate liquids, by fix- 
ing in their bottoms various tubes which 
descend into every part of the flame, by 
which means their surface is increased 
without any augmentation of their dia- 
meter. In this way not only fuelis saved, 
but likewise the materials of which the 
vessel is formed, because, by opposing 
a greater resistance to the action of 
the heated vapour, they do not require 
to be of such thickness. 

The scicnce of meteorology depends 
almost wholly on the variable action ot 
heat upon the atmosphere. It is the ar 
ditterentiy heated which produces winds 
by the inequality of its dilatations; aud 
winds carrying Vapours inte warmer of 
colder places than those in which they are 
formed, occasion their more complet (lise 
solution, or their more of oe sudden 
precipitation, or in ether words, fire of 
rainy weather. : 

M. Dupont de Nemours, member ot 
the historical class, has presented upon 
thissubject some reflections ncn 
a.i atleilpes 
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sand years, and the variations in the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic, the period of which 
15 still slower, contributes to produce 
variations in this zone; and supposing 
even that we had observations equally 
ancient, it would still be necessary to 
render them applicable, that the surface 
of the earth, the seas, and the moun- 
tains, which are not less essential ele- 
ments of this phenomenon, should not 
have changed during this interval. 

M. Dupont admits that electricity also 
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contributes to produce variations in ti 

weather, in consequence of forming vy 
ter by the combustion of hydrogen ne 
But though at present it appears io 
blished that this gaz exists not in the s vo 
where storms originate, yet M, . 
Supposes that it is brought thither, tr, 
the highest regions during the prevalence 
of tempests, the violence of which dis. 


turbs the regular order of the atmosple- 
ric strata, 
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EARL STANHOPE’S (LONDON), for certain 
Improvements respecting the Form, 
Construction, and Manner of Building 
and fitting out Ships, §c. for the Pur. 
pose of Navigation, and diminishing the 
Danger occasioned by Submarine Bombs, 
Carcasses or Explosions. 

ie the first place, the object of my said 

invention (says his lordship) is to cons 
struct ships and vessels which, as far as it 
is in the nature of things possible, shall 
unite the maximum of advantages with 
the minimum of disadvantages, and espe- 
cially with respect to the following, 
amongst other, important properties; 
viz. That ships and vessels constructed 
agreeably to my said invention, shall be 
capable of sailing very fast, on every 
pomt on which ships in general usually 
sail; and shall likewise (when properly 
rigged) be capable of sailing very near 
the wind, and of weathering most admi- 
rably. ‘That ships and vessels construct- 
ed agreeably to my said invention shald 
ride very easy at anchor, shall be uncom- 
monly lively in a rough sea, aud also ina 
head sea; and shall be what is techni- 
cally called excellent sea-boats. That 
ships and vessels constructed agreeabl 
to my safd invention shall lave the valua- 
ble property of drawing much less water 
than is usual for such ships or vessels as 
are of the same number of tons respec- 
tuvely, and as are at the same time good 
sea-boats. It is a very important fact 
that the resistance of water increases 
gradually and regularly as the depth of 
the water increases, although in a less ra- 
pid ratio. So that the minimum of resist- 
ance to the progressive motion of shipsand 
vessels cannot be obtained, except upon 
the principle of their being so constructed 

&s hot to descend inte that part of the fluid 

Shere the unalterable law respecting 


ww 


fluids would render the resistance so much 
more considerable than at a more mode- 
rate depth. To construct ships and ves- 
sels of a small draught of water, with the 
maximum of advantages, is a high and 
important problem, which never has been 
solved, to the best of my knowledge o: 
belief, by any other person; but which | 
have endeavoured to solve, and I trust 
successfully. When the draught of wa- 
ter isunnecessarily great, it is highly disad- 
vantageous in an immense variety of re- 
spects. The object of my said invention 
is also that ships and vessels constructed 
agreeably thereto shall have the excellent 
property of making Jess lee-way thar 
other ships or vessels of the same rauglt 
of water; and shali have the lateral re- 
sistance to the lee-way more mechan 
cally and more advantageously applied 
than in any other ships or vessels of ay 
draught of water whatsoever; and shi 
moreover have the advantage of not be 
ing made to heel Ly means of such late- 
ral resistance, as, in certain situations, » 
the case when keels are used, which, 
from their nature, are always unscieit- 
fically placed too much below the ‘ae 
of gravity of the ship or vessel. 
ships and vessels constructed agreeab } . 
my said invention shall, notwithstan ne 
their comparatively small draught of Ws 
ter, have sufficient stability to catty Pv 
‘sail: and that they shall roll and pic! 
per sail: anc ; Se 
less than ships or vessels of the com : 
construction. That ships and vessels a 
structed agreeably to my said inven - 
shall be capable of keeping @ aot f 
steady course: and shall be cap@ a 
being, at pleasure, turned readily au the 
ne > pe by means 0! * 
pidly out of their course, by ™* ig here 
rudder, or by means of the ye ma 
after mentioned to be used for @ P . 
' apable of oom 
pose; and shall also be cap ine 
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vg about well in stays. And that ships 

and vessels constructed agreeably to my 

cad invention (if properly rigged) shall, 

when sailing near the wind, be capable 

of having their long axis kept in, or 

nearer to, the intended course, than has 

ever yet been accomplished by any other 

wethod whatsoever, His lordship next 

describes certain parts called gills. A 

cillis the reverse of arudder. <A rudder, 

whether of the common sort or of the 

equipollent species, is a thick instrumeut 

(generally of woud) that works on an 

aris which is vertical, or nearly vertical. 

Whereas, a gill is a thin plate of stiff me- 
tal (that need not exceed three-eighths of 
an inch in thickness) and that werks on 
an axis which is horizontal or nearly so. 
A gill might also be made of wood, or of 
any other strong substance; but metal 
is tar preferable to wood for that purpose. 
That common sort of cast metal, which 
by many of the founders is called “ strong 
metal,” and which is composed of ten 
parts of pure copper and of one part of 
grain-tin, when cast flat, clean, and per- 
tect, will (amongst others) be very excel- 
lent for casting gills; as various experi- 
ments made by me, with that metal, for 
these last twenty years, .fully convince 
me, The gills may also be made of 
wrought metal, or of wrought metal com- 
bined with cast, or of a combination of 
metals, or of any combination of strong 
tubstances, It will be proper to make 
the lower edge, and also the fore and 
ait edges of the gills, sharp, in order to 
diminish their resistance through the 
water, when down, or open. Gills simi- 
‘arly or otherwise situated, may be placed 
on the Opposite side of the saine ship or 
vessel at the head end, and on both sides 
‘at the stern end also, “I ean apply, to 
° ship or vessel, (in the same ship-planes 
vr IN any other, fewer, or more ship- 
Panes), one set or tier of gills only, or 
‘WO OF more, us circumstances may re- 
quire. And 1 can open or shut any oue 


*r ore of the gills, as I tind it expe- 
fient, , 


ry 
eu 
: 


a ‘db smail vessel of mine, both at 
with — and stern, many years ago, 
_ feat success; but I hevein describe 
sce screntitie method of producing a 

“ttdmrable combined eect, whici I 
Jveve to be without a parailel in the 
of «) : - navigation, The head gills are 
ie | — importance, But the stern 
es Particularly when acting in proper 
“eS uation with the head gills, are lihe- 
" Head gills, or stern 


a » 
- "eiey usetul, 
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gills, or head and stern gills conjointly, 


may be used, either with the rudder, 
or without it; and also as substitutes 
tor the rudder, m case it should ever 
happen to be lost, or rendered unservice- 
able. The head gills, in particular, 
are admirably calculated to assist a ship 
or vessel to weather weil; and to put 
her head about rapidly, in critical situa. 
tions, where no time can sately be lost. 
The larboard head gills may also be 
made to act in conjunction with the 
larboard stern gills, tor putting a ship 
or vesse! about. And the starboard head 
gills may likewise be made to act in cou- 
junction with the starboard stern gills, to 
produce a similar etieet. ‘The gilis may 
moreover be used cross-fashion; that is 
to say, the larboard head gills may be 
used in conjunction with the starboard 
stern gills; and the starboard head yills 
may be used in conjunction with the 
larboard stern gills. A parallel mouon, 
sideways, may be given to the ship or 
vessel, by either of those two last men- 
tioned methods; by which means, a ship 
or vessel may be made to weather in- 
comparably; and, in certain confined 
situations, night be saved, when otherwise 
she might perhaps be wrecked. By means 
of the very advantageous parallel motion 
mentioned above, a ship or vessel con- 
structed agreeably to my said invention, 
instead of making leeeway, might, on the 
contrary be made to go up towards the 
wind, and to make wind-way, if 1 may 
be allowed that expression, In certain 
cases, when the ship or vessel might 
otherwise become quite ungevernabie, 
trom the loss of a part of her masts and 
rigging, or other cause, I can use the gills 
in proper combination, P| order LO assist 
in preventing her froin sheering in eae 
very dangerous manner, which, without 
such beneficial assistance, she might do. 
And this might preserve the slip or ves 
sel from destruction, when otherwise 
she might be lost; especiady Uo sue 
were to be, in such distress, ul S1Le 
dangerous lee-shore. Lach yu may be 
made about two feet square, hei nr Pe 
other proper si7e. bach gui — . al 
a pair olf strung lunges, or nang 
or internal pivots, &t its Uppe! ore . 
which it is to be connected “leo — 
of the ship or vessel. His lordship nes 
shews the method of working wie os 
en@ then adds: Thirdly, the nature © 
» <aid invention consists In anes lor 
J of ships and +esse+s, 
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of proper horizontal and vertical ship- 
lines, as described above, or founded on 
the same principles. And my said in- 
vention consists also in a new method of 
rendering a ship or vessel (when properly 
rigged) capable of sailing uncommonly 
near the wind, and of weathering ina 
manner superior to any other ever yet 
practised. And this I propose to ac- 
complish, by means similar to those 
above described, or to some of them, 
and to be used to the extent necessary 
to produce the very desirable effect 
above mentioned. And the proper mode 
of accomplishing this grand object last 
mentioned, is by means of the very ex- 
tensive head and stern ship-pianes, con- 
trived by me, and placed, with respect to 
the other parts of the ship or vessel, in a 
proper situation and direction, as descri- 
bedabove. And it is a circumstance 
peculiarly fortunate, that the very form 
and construction which I have invented, 
and which I have discovered to be the 
most advantageous for ships and vessels, 
supposing that the gills invented by me 
be used, is likewise the exact form and 
construction which is the most scientific 
aud the very best for ships and vessels, 
exclusive of the use of gills. And all 
such ships and vessels as shall be con- 
structed agreeably to my said invention, 
I shall term “ Stanhope Weatherers,” 
in order to diftingaish them froin all 
ships and vessels built upon any other 
principles of naval arciitecture what- 
soever. 

A Stanhope weatherer is said by the 
inventor, to be particularly well caleu- 
Jated to counteract or diminish the dai- 
ger of submarine explosions, on account 
of her varivus and remarkab!e combined 
properties, arising trom her torm, her 
small draught of water, her general and 
also local strength, and her various rooms, 
cabin, and chambers. 

Observations—‘We have been more 
particular in the description ef this in- 
veution, as we have seen persons who 
wiinessed some of the nobie lord’s ex- 
periments, and according to their reports 
the improvements in the art of ship- 
building are of considerable importance. 
Tt may, however, be doubted, whether. 
sailors, who, except by their own coms 
manders, are not the most manageable 
of all hutnan beings, can be induced to 
give theinvention fairplay. Lord Stanhope 
has printed upon the stereotype plan, 
aud with one of his own presses, the 
epecincation for distribution among his 
fricuds, and from one of these copies, 
the toregoinz account is taken, 
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MR. JAMES BRADLEY'S, (soy 
Jor a new Kind of Iron Bur 
in bire-places for Boilers, 
Hoi-houses, and any other 
where Bars are used. 

This INVENULON Consists in making the 
bars holluw instead of Solid, and leaving 
them open froin one end to the othe: 
so that the air may pass through them, 
Care must be taken in placing these 
bars in the fire-place, so that the air may 
have free entrance and exit at both ends. 
by which means they will be kept cooler 
than solid bars, and will not, like them, 
be subject to be burnt and wasted fio 
violent heat. ‘Lhe advantage of making 
furnace bars hollow, and giving the ar 
a free passage through them is cons 
derable ; tor, independently of thei 
being capable, by this ieans, of en. 
during a greater degree of heat than 
solid ones without injury, they will last 
Jonger, will in a great degree prevent the 
‘ovis trom burning tocliukers, and may be 
afforded for the same, or perhaps a 
less cost, even in the first instance. 

OF 

JOHN NORTON’S, (FRITER-LANE, 

Jor @ new invented Pump. 

By means of this pump a continued ot 
uninterrupted stream is produced by pi- 
cing the piston or plunger, worked ina 
new and peculiar manner, (it the barrel be 
fixed horizontally) between four aper 
tures, two of which furnish the water, 
or other liquid, from the sacking baie! 
into the working barrel, and the other 
two conveying the same away into the 
delivering pipe. The peculiarity of te 
mode of working this piston 18 [0 make 
it raise the water or other liquid alter- 
nately through each of the apertures 
connected with the suction-pipe, al 
to furce it alternately through each . 
the apertures connected with the del 
vering-pipe, whence it issues 10 a colti- 
nued or interrupted stream. 

—_——— m 

MR. ROBERT JOUN STANLEY'S, (G4!8™ 
norovcn), for a Method of Tanning 
without the Use or Application of Bars 
or Mineral Astringents. 
This method of tannmg 

from that used by tanners li 

except im the saving ot eo asia 

pense, and the preparation of he 
gent liquor. ‘The hides and 7p f,quot 
viously to their being put inte ay as 
ave plunged into a aig ec vo days 
and water, where they remau goo 

The astringent lquor 

seventeen gallons of water, D. 

of Aleppo galls, five pounus ¥ 


THWARE \ 
to be Use 
I urnmaces, 


MR, 


dues not diliet 
n generi, 
and es 
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or septfoil root, and an ounce and a half 
of Bengal catechu. The galls, &c. are 
ty be finely powdered, and boiled in 


the water acertain time, and when cool, 
rhe skins are to be put in and handled 
frequently during the first three days, 
afterwards to remain two or three days ; 
then to be handled two, three, or more 
times in one day, and afterwards toremain 
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undisturbed for twenty-five days, and then 
they are ready torthe currier, Phe method 
of tanuing hides is the same in principle, 
but it requires a longer process. 

The observation of the Patentee is 
that the improved method of tanning 
vill be found to produce a saving of 


50 per cent. in money, and at least two 


months in time, 
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NSSAYS on the Natural History and Origin 
of Peat Moss, the Means of improving it 
aa Suil, and other Economical Purposes, by 
the Rev. Robert Rennie. 53. 8vo. bound. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
The Remains of Henry Kirk White, of 
Nottingham, with an Account of his Life, 
+ Vols. 8vo 14s. bound. 
History of the Female Sex; translated from 
the German of C. Meiners, by F. Shoberl, 
4 vols. 30s. bound. 
Characteristic Anecdotes of Men of Learn- 
tac Genius, Natives of Great Britain and 
reland, during the lastthree centuries. 10s. 
Od. boards, 
BOTANY. 
An Introduction to Physiological and Sys- 
ematical Botany, by J. E. Smith. 14s. ‘ 
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. mn a Tragedy, by W. Godwin. 
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25. Senet y David Robertson. royal 8vo. 
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sent Dispute between Great Britainand Ame- 
rica are seen in the Clearest and most Au- 


thentic Manner. Is. 
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An Account of the Siege, Bombardment, 
and Capitulation of Copenhagen, by F. L. 
Sommer, to which is affixed a Danish Admo- 
nition upon the Author's Narrative, and a 
List of the Danish Ships. 1s. 

A Narrative ofthe Expedition to, and Storme 
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Jocke ; by an Officer. Is. 6d. 

An Authentic Narrative of the Proceedings 
of the Expedition under the Command of 
Brigadier-General Crauford, until its Arrival 
at Monte Video, with an Account of the 
Operations against Buenos Ayres, under the 
Command of Lievtenant-General White- 


locke. 10s, 8vo. bound. 
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to the Rev. Rowland Hill, by J. Ball. 
Svo. 1s. ; 
Address to the Chairman of the East- 


An: 
India Company, occasioned by Mr. Twining’s 
Letter to that Gentleman, on the Dangers of 
interfering in the Religious Opinions of the 


Natives of India, by John Owen. 1s. 6d. 

A Letter, addressed to the Gentlemen of 
the British Museum, by the Author of the 
Dissertations on the Alexandrian Sarcop.ta- 


gus. 4to. Is. 6d. 
The Miss-led General, a Serio, Comic, 
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thor of the Rising Sun. 7. bound. 
The Laundress’ Check Book, or Complete 
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Ornithologia Curiosa, or the Wonders of 
the Feathered Creation, by J. Taylor. 2s. 6d. 
NOVELS. 

Christina, or, Memoirs of a German Prin- 
cess. 2 vols. 9s. 

The Sorrows of Gustavus, or the History 
of a Young Swede, by the Baroness Crudner. 
2 vols. 10s. 

Memoirs of FemalePhilosophers. 2vols. 10s. 

The Duke of Lauzun, an Historical Ro- 
mance, replete with Anecdotes of the Court 
of Louis XIV. by Madame de Genlis. 

Romance of the Appenines. 2 vols. 9s. 

The Imaginary Aduitress. 2 vols. 8s, 

A Summer at Weymouth, or the Star of 
Fashion. 3 vols. 15s. 

Ludovico’s Tale, or the Black Banner of 
Castle Douglas, by A. A. Stewart. 4 vols. 20s. 

The Fatal Vow, or S. Michael’s Monastery, 
a Romance, by F, Lathom. 2 vols. 9s. bound. 

POETRY. 

Metrical Legends, and other Poems, by 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharp, esq. 8vo. 5s. 
bound. 

The Resurrection, a Poem, by John 
Stewart, esq. fol. 8vo. 7s. bound. 

Desesiptive Poetry, being a selection from 
modern Authors, chiefly having Reference to 
Natural History. 5s, boards, 12mo. 

POLITICS. 

Remarks on the Injustice and Jmpolicy of 
our late Attack upon Denmark. ¢s. Gd. 

Cursury Remarks on the Propriety and 
Safety ot Negociating Peace with France, by 
a Ficeholder of the County of Fife. 1s. 

A Refutation of the Charge brought against 
the Marquis Wellesly, on Account of his 
Conduct to the Nabob of Oude, from authen- 
tic Documents, by J. Bland. 4s. Gd. 

THEOLOGY. 

A letter to G. Sharp, respecting his Re- 
marks on the two last Petitions in the Lord’s 
Prayer, froma Country Clergyman. is. 

Scriptural, and New Mode of Attack, 
wherein Infant Church Memberthip, and In- 
fant Baptism, are Anatomized and Kenoune 
ced, by J. Harm. is. 

A Sermon, preached in the Old Meeting, 
Kidderminster, September 27, on the Nature, 
Evil, and Cure of Selfishness, by S. Brad- 
ley. is. 

The Anniversary Sermon of the Royal 
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Humane Society, preached on 3 
April, at St. yi Church, Sohe th 
~_ — Yates. 1s. 6d, 9 97 Se 
emarks ona recent H . ° 
the Origin of Moral Evil “ < Fespettin 
ters tothe Rev. Dr. Willia.ns b w _ 
net. 2s, Gd. a 

Sermons on Various Subjects an Sane 
by the Rev. John Nance, 8vo0. “aging 

A Sermon, preached in Lambeth Chape’ 
on the 4th of October, 1807, at the Cone. 
cration of the Right Rev. John Luxmor 
D. D. Bishop of Bristol. 

The Incarnation of the Son of God, by the 
Rev. J. Mildrum. 2 vols. 8v0, 12s, 

Popery Irreconcileable. 1s. 

Address to Protestant Dissenters, recom. 
mending Sitting to Sing. 6d. 

A Collection of Moral and Religious An. 
ecdotes, on a Pack of Conversation-Caris, 

1s. 6d. 

The Voice of Truth, or Proofs of the Di. 
vine Origin of Scripture, by Anne Fry. 9. 

A Collection of Evidences for the Divinity 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, by the Rev. A, 
Preston. 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Ch 
of St. John, Margate, in the Isle of Thanct, 
August 50, for the General Sea-Bathing In. 
firmary at Margate, by the Rev. James 
Plumbtree. 1s. 

Thoughts on a General and Explicit Union 
of the Congregational Churches, occasioned 
by an Address trom the London Committee, & 
the Min‘sters and Churches of the Congreg:- 
tional Order; in a Letter to the Gentlemen o! 
that Committee, by a Friend to the Union. 
Price 1s. . 

Perfect Union with the Established Church 
of England, rccommended in a Sermon 
preached before the Archdeacon of Wilts, 1a 
the Parish Church of St. Peters’, Marlborough, 
August 11, 1807, by Charles Francis. 1s. ; 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Chure 
of St. George, Hanover-square, on Its a 
re-opened for Divine Service, on = 
November 22, 1807, by the Rev. Rove: 
Hodgson. 1s. 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


An Historical and Descriptive Account o 
Lancastere 45. 
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The Overture, Airs, Duetts, Gc. in the Opera 
ef Two Faces under a Hood, compofed by W. 
Soield, esq. and performed with universal 
— at the Tbeatre-Royal, Covent-Gar- 

en. 15s, 


-_ music of this Opera, though not 
perhaps qualified to rival the for- 
mer dramatic productions of this just! 

admired composer, possesses much of 


Mrs. Dickons, we find some meen the 


which he has so often pleased “ao 
lighted us; and which has certait y wl 
ed nut only the main, but the w yl 
port of the piece. The familar © het 
morous airs are easy and natura a A 
style, and the more elaborate compe 

tions are for the most part, 


clegant a 
spirited. In the melodies written ™ 


exam 


that native feature of excellence with ples of the true bravura; a0 Mr. 





om. 
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Mr. Shield’s imaginations in those instan- 
res may be said to vie with that distin- 
guished performer’s florid and striking 
powers of execution. Taken in the ag- 
gregate, the music of Two Faces under « 
Hood, certainly comes forward with con- 
siderable claims to our commendation, 
and will, we doubt not, by its sale, well 
remunerate* the purchasers of the copy- 
night. 

Twelve original English Glees, for Three, Four, 
and Five Voices, with an Accompaniment for 
the Piano-forte, or Harp. omposed and 
Dedicated to F. Bianchi, esq. by bis Pupil, 
Henry Bishop. 11. 5s. 

These glees, the elegant poetry of 
which isselected from the works of Gray, 
Shenstone, Moore, Sheridan, and other 
authors of celebrity, are strong evidences 
ot Mr, Bishop’s genius and science. The 
various subjects of the words are judici- 
ously treated, and the melodies and com- 
binations are in every instance far above 
mediocrity. The accompaniment fur 
the plano-forte is arranged in a manner 
the most convenient for those practi- 
tuners whose progress has not yet quali- 
fed them tor encountering extraordinary 
cificulties, and cannot but tend to gene- 
ralize the utility of the work. 

Harmenia Elegia, for the Piano-forte, on the 
Death of H. R. H. the Prince Louis Fen 
dinand of Prussia. Composed and Dedicdted 
to his Highness the Prince Von Lobkorvite » by 
F.L. Dussek, esq. 5s. 

This, elegy, which is given in the furm 
of a piano-forte sonata, and the ¢opy- 
nght of which the composer formally 
transfers to his sister, Madam Cianchet- 
im, by a paragraph in the title-page, is 
replete with science, and exhibits very 
ehiarged powers of fancy. The Lega- 
fissuno Moventent, In tempo-vivace, forms 
* fine and happily-judged contrast to the 
zeneral dolor of the piece; and the whole 
* Conceived in a style highly worthy of 
‘he well-known talents of the composcr. 
a tis Trosp for a Full Band of Military 

"struments, with an Adaptation for the Piano- 

Sorte, Composed and Inscribed to W’. Watson, 
19. by George Guest, of Wisbech. 2s. id. 

Chis Troop is compused in a style per- 

‘ecly military, and does credit to Mr. 
4€sts imagination and knowledge of 

“sect. The adaptation of the piece for 

“We pian»-forte will greatly serve to ge- 

rt alize its use, and to promote that sae 

oF ae. by its maerits, we think it en- 


ep 





eo m . 
- Messrs. Clementi and Co. 
““JsTELy Mac. No. 165. 
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The Baitle of Copenhagen, a grand characters 
istic Sonata, arranged for tle Piano-farte, and 
dedicated to Lord Cuthcart. 55. 

This piece is to be classed with those 
numerous sieves and battle-pieces to 


which the popularity of tie Battle of 


Prague has given birth. If the Battle 
of Copenhagen does not equal that cele. 
brated production in its truth and force 
of colouring, still it must be allowed to 
possess much varicty and relief of etfect, 
and to impress the hearer with a strong 
idea of the scene it is meant te depict. 
Mdir 66 Fai vu Lise” et un Rondo. Compisés 
et arrangés pour le Piano-forte, avec Ate 
compagriments du Deux Violons, d'une Flutes 
et d'une et Bassa, et dedies a ['homeratleMadee 
moiselle Lake, par Von Esch, Esq. 53s. 

Mr. Von Esch has arranged this little 
air with much taste and address; and the 
subject of the rondo is sprightly and at- 
tractive. Wherever Mr. V. EK. intro 
duces the minor of the original key, we 
think he is remarkably successiul; never 
failing to produce that variety and reliet 
which always ought to be the prominent 
object of the composer, because it never 
fails to enhance the general e:tect. 


& Lang syne beside the Warland Burn 5” a Seot~ 
tish Ballad, curitten by Mr. Robert Lanna 
bill, and set to Music, with an Accompaniment 
for the Piano-forte, by F. Ross, Esq. of Aber- 
deen. As. 

The simplicity and natural ease of this 
little ballad pleases us greatly. Mr, Ross 
certainly possesses much felicity m these 
engaging and interesting trifles, and hits 
of the “ Scottish style of Song” with a 
kind of native talent. 


6 Siy, Why that deep ard frequert Sig! ” @ 
favourite Ballad composed by Samines Locate. 
1s. 

The melody of this ballad, though not 
destitute of merit, is, We Must SV, deh- 
cient in unity and in character: the exe 
pressivn 15 conse quently VV eak or false, 
and the efect dull or unappropmate, | ihe 
accompaniment tor the harp or plano 
forte is arranged with judgment, and cere 
tainly constitutes no juconusiderable ree 


commenudauon. 
; ° aie ’ stad } P 
66 Pretty l late eyed Mary,” @ celbrated F ; d 
Ci » - eee ol. rtee Abe 
sung by drt. Bland qwith the greatert 4 bs 
plause. ihe Words cy Mr. ( pier, fle lve 
vy Mr. Sanderson. 1. 


es ‘lan hallad is cone 
The melody of this little ballad is con 


ceived In a 
to the cast 
all the pleasantry 
intended by the po@® a 
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style remarkably wel suited 

of the words, and produces 
Llerit@ , ett 

and hilarity of ettect 
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‘* A Blooming Flower,” a favourite Song, sung 
with universal Applause by Mr. Incledon. 
Composed by F. Mazzinghi, Esz. 1s. 6d. 


This is a beautiful air; perfectiy ap- 
propriate to the subject of the poetry, and 
reinarkably elegant in the turn of its pas- 
sages. The eifect of the whole cannot 
fail to attract the most favourable no- 
tice, and to secure an extensive circus 
lation. 


6 Offspring fair of Love divine,” a Canzonet, 
sung by Mr. Bourk at the Bath Concerts. 
Composed by Fobn Whitaker. 1s. 6d. 


This is a pleasing little song. The me- 
lody is smooth and easy, and the expres- 
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Something more 
been made of the 
» Which simply consist 

of the notes of the huge 


sion just and natural, 
perhaps, might have 
accompaniment 
of a repetition 
lody. 


‘¢ When Hopes endear the Lower’s Chain” 
Canzonet, with an Accompaniment for the P:. 
ano forte. Composed and inscribed to Sumac! 
Wesley, Esq. by Foseph Major. 1s, 

This little effort of Mr. Major's talen's 

is of a respectable description; and, boti 

for its melody and accompaniment, w1| 
not fail to be approved by the generality 
of hearers. 
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HE great national Work of the Agri- 
T cultural Surveys of the kingdoin is 
proceeding under the direction of the 

oard of Agriculture, withall thedispatch 
that is consonant with accuracy. Mr. 
Vancovuver’s Survey of Devonshire has 
recently appeared, and the same able 
observer is now engaged in the Survey of 
Hampshire. Dr. Rosertson’s Survey of 
Tuvernesshire, the Rev. ARTHUR YOUNG'S 
Survey of Sussex, and Mr. Horranp’s 
Survey of Cheshire, are just finished 
at press, and willappear in January, com- 
pleting twenty-five counties, and con- 
taining a body of agricultural, commer- 
cil, economical and statistical intorma- 
tion relative to the United Kingdom which 
is no where else to be met with, 

Mr. Price, of AppiEpory, has juft 
completed an original work on Sheep- 
Feeding,as practised in Romuey Marshes, 
in which he is himseif'a well known and 
much respected proprietor and experi- 
mentalist. The work bas been read in 
manuscript by the president and secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture, aud is recone 
mended by then) as a miuster-piece on 
this important branch of Agriculture. 

Protessor Davy has lately given to the 
Royal Society, in reading the Bukerian 
Lecture, an account of his linportant dise 
Coveries relating to the decomposition 
or aualysis of the Fixed Alkalis. Ex- 
cepting Galvanism, nothing of greater 
consequence in chemical science has 
taken place since the discoveries of 
Priestley and Cavendish. Mr. Davy 
in the Bakerian Lecture of last year, 
on the Agencies of Electricity, sug- 
gested the probability, that other bodies, 


not then enumerated, might be decomp 
posed by means of that fluid. Since thea 
by several powerful Galvanic trougis, 
consisting of one’ hundred pairs of plates 
of six inches square, and one hundred 
and fifty pais of four inches square, le 
has suceeeded in decomposing potash 
aud soda. This was effected by placing 
moistened potash or soda on a plate 
of platina, and exposing it to the 
Galvanic circle. Oxygen was dise 
gaged, and these alkalis were reduced to 
their primitive base, a peculiar and hig! 
ly inflammable matter, which assumes the 
form and appearance of small globules 0! 
mercury. The globulesare lighter than any 
other fluid as they swim in distilled naphitti: 
The base of potash is of a specific gre 
vity as six to ten of water, At the freeze 
ing point these globules are hard and br 4 
tle, and when broken and examined - 
a inicroscope they present a number 
faceites with the appearance of crystt' 
zation: at 40° of Falirenheit they are 2"4 
and can scarcely be distinguisved oe 
globules of quicksilver; at 60° they «* 
fluid and at 100° volatile, When othe 
ed to the atmosphere, they rapidly um “ 
oxygen, and re-assume their alkalime i 
racter. In distilied naptha they mt . 
kept four or five days; but if pe a 
ther to the atmosphere, or to pin hell 
they almost instantly become es ae 
with a coat of regenerated alka a é 1 
incrustatiun can be removed, me ig 
duced globule will remain 1 Nap it at 
separated from all contact with ~— sis 
betore; the naphtha forming @ | the co 
round the globule, aud excluding» no 

tact of oxygen, In some exper Lest 
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these newly discovered bodies, Mr, Davy 
took one part of the base of alkali, and 
two of mercury, estimated by bulk ; or 
about one part of the base to 48 of mer- 
cury by weight, and formed an amalgam, 
which when applied in the circle of a Gal- 
vanic battery, which produced intense 
heat, tv iron, silver, gold, or platina, im- 
mediately dissolved these, and converted 
them into oxides, in which process alkali 
was regenerated. Glass, as well as all 
other metallic bodies, was also dissolved 
by the application of this substance; the 
base of the alkali seizing the oxygen of 
the manganese and of the minium, potash 
was regenerated. One of these globules 
placed on a piece of ice, dissolved it, and 
burnt with a bright flame giving out an 
iitense heat. Potash was found in the 
product of the dissolved ice. Nearly the 
sume effects tullowed when a globule was 
tirown into water; in both cases a great 
quantity of hydrogen gas was rapidly ‘i- 
berated, When laid on a piece of mois- 
tened turmeric paper, the globule seemed 
wstantly to acquire an intense heat; but 
sy rapid was its movement in quest of the 
inoisture, that no part of the paper was 
burut, only an intense deep red stain 
marked the course it tullowed, and show- 
ed a reproduction of alkati. The speci- 
le gravity of the base of soda is as 7 to 
10 of water, and is fixed in a tempera- 
ture of about 150°, and fluid at 180°, 
Mr. Davy next tried its eilects on the 
phosphats, phosphurets, and the greater 
part of the salts of the first and second 
devree ot oxydizement, all of which it des 
tonposed, seizing their oxygen, and re- 
suuung its alkaline qualities. The spe- 
tie quality of this amalgam, after a num- 
«tof experiments, was found, by means 
») | duxture of -oil-of sassatras with dis- 
/ sabhthe, in which a globule remain- 
bottom ins eae “ a ‘e om. ” 
a " ne Weighing as nine to ten 
niri me ‘ rte variety of experiments 
the ‘tanta ti ascertain the diiference ot 
from re : patos from that of soda; and 
Wytica! aes ium taken of humerous ana- 
i . “ nine synthetical, experi- 
wh eat ared that 100 parts of pote 
“y Cohtain 15 oxygen, and 85 of in- 
a base, and that the same quan- 
sr S98 Contains 20 oxygen, and 80 
dase, On an examination of the volatile 
Renn ntowsgc chemists led by systematic 
ted that — rather hastily taken fo rgran- 
and jf Cousists merely of hydrogen 
Mitvogen, Mr. Davy, after :great 


“uinber of e. , 
ber ul complex Cxperiments, awhich 


al! F 
nal l, 
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ne was assisted by Messrs, Pepys and Al- 
len, ascertained that oxygen is also an es- 
sential ingredient in amimonia, 100 graigs 
of the latter yielding 20 of the former ; 
but this result depended too much on eu- 
diumetrical calculation to be received as 
an established fact. Mr. Davy on mak- 
ing some geucral observations on the se- 
ries of new facts here disclosed, related 
some miscellaneous experiments on the 
muriatic and fluoric acids, all of which 
tended to prove that oxygen is one of 
their constituent principles, The earths 
of barytes and strontites, as being most 
analogous to the alkalis, were likewise 
examined, and both yielded considerable 
quantities of oxygen. Mr. Davy conclu- 
ded by remarking the impropriety of l- 
miting the term oxygen to a specine cha- 
racter, as opposed to that of alkali, ob- 
served the necessity of improving the nos 
menclature in consequence of the new 


Jucts now discovered, and the influence 


of this “ metallary base as it might be 
called” on other bodies; and suggested 
the importance aud extent of the new 
ficld these tacts opened ta geology, as 
likely to Jead to nwunerous discoveries re- 
lative to the formation of varigus stones, 
strata, and mountains. 

We state with much satisfaction that 
the Gas Lights which have been so ridi- 
diculously puffed and vulgarly advertised 
in the public papers fur several years past, 
have been proved to answer the proiised 
purpose. Part of the south side of Pall- 
Mail bas for a few weeks been vuyg)ited 
with the Gas, and the effect is beyond ail 
dispute infinitely superior to the old me- 
thod of lighting vur streets. One branch 
of che lamps illuminated with gas affords a 
vreater inteusity of light than twenty com- 
inon lamps lighted with oil. The light 
itself’ is beautifully white and brilliant, 
and the lamp emits neither smoke wer 
smcil. Ina word, we can justly say, that 
every person who has viewed this first pub- 
lic application of the gas lights, has 
been delighted by the antic pation of 
sceing our streets aud public buiid- 
ings iIluminated in this simple, cheap, and 
brilliant manner, 

The Surrev Institution for the Dilusion 
of Literature and Science, bas emered 
upon the elegant and spacious pretaices 
lately occupied vy the Leveran VM use a 
near Blacktriars-bridge; aud a fea ng 
Room, tor the eccuummudauon of _* 
will be opened in a short iuue, We 
satistaction in beimg aie 
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tary shares have been taken, and that all 
the parts of the plan will consequently be 
completed before the next winter. 

Mr. G. Dyer, is preparing for the 
press, a poem in four books, entitled 
Poetics, accompanied with Notes. 

Mr. Prrman, late of Pembroke-hall, 
Cambridge, and now of Hackney-school, 
has in the press a volume of Selections 
from the rarer Latin Classics, for the Use 
of the upper Forms in Schools. ‘The ob. 
ject of the work is to supersede the use 
of Martial, whose best epigraims it will in. 
clude, and to introduce boys to the beau- 
ties of Lucretius, Catullus, and other au- 
thors, who on account of their occasional 
indecencies have been wholly banished 
from scholastic reading. A sclection of 
the best notes, and biographical and cri- 
tical remarks on each author, will con- 
clude the volume. 

An impartial and authentic History of 
the British Campaigns on the Rio de la 
Plata is preparing for the press, by Cap- 
tain Rocne, of the 17th leht dragoons, 


and major of brigade to the forces. ‘This ~ 


work will not be strictly. confined to mi- 
litary events, but will comprize an ac- 
count of the country in every point of 
view, and is to be accompanied with 
maps, plans, Xc. 

Mr. Brneuey has nearly ready for nub- 
lication two small volumes, consisting of 
maxims and rules of religious and mo- 
ral conduct, taken from the Sacred Wri- 
tines, entitled, The Economy ot a Chris- 
tian Life.” The passages are arranged 
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_ A Novel in three volumes, by the «¢; 
tizen of the World,’ will make i, ‘ 
pearance in a few weeks. * 

A Series of Letters, by Mr. J, Gripen 


addressed to the Rey. William Bennet, 1 


Reply to his Remarks on a recent Hypo. 
thesis respecting the Origin of Moral Ent 
will be published in a few weeks, f 

Dr. Guassr, is about to publish a fifi 
custiowed to the pentane, Sante 

tinued t present time; and also 
a fifth Mdition of, The Duty of Consis. 
bles ; The Duty of Overseers of the Poo: 
Phe duty of Surveyors of the Highways, 

Phe Biographical Ludex to the present 
Ilouse of Commons, is in the press, and 
will be published before the meeting of 
parliament. In contains in general, an 
account of all the knights, burgesses and 
citizens ; their birth, education, and cu 
hexions; together with their political cha 
racters ; an aualysis of their specches, and 
a statement of the manner in which they 
have voted on ail great political occasions, 

Dr. Janreson’s Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language, will be published 
in a few weeks. ‘This work is the fruit of 
many years labour and research; and wal 
be acceptable not only to the Scottish, but 
to the English antiquary; as contaming 
elucidations of many anvent words ana 
phrases common to both languages. 

Mr. Joxrs, author of a Grawmar of 
the Greek Language, ‘has lately devoted 
considerable time and attention towards 
compiling a Greek and English Lexicon. 
Having employed himself in studying the 


under appropriate heads, accompanied 
by short explanatory notes; and the work 
is professedly adapted to Christians of 
every denomination, 

Dr. Rerp’s Introductory Lecture to his 
next Course on the Theory and Practice 
ot Medicine, will be given on Wednesday, 
the 18th of January, at eight o’clock in 
the evening, at his house, Grenville- 
street, Brunswick-square; at which place 
the ensuing Lectures, will be delwered at 
ten o’clock in the morning, of Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, until the con- 
clusion of the Course, which will last 
three mouths. 


Oriental languages, he has explored the 
Greek roots, and his object is to trace 
them from their primary to their sect 
dary senses, and by this method reduce 
the explanation of terms the moft cov 
plicated to a comparatively short cam 
sass. He will in the course of the winte 
publish a Dissertation on the Origin and 
Properties of the Greek Tongue, with 
Specimens of the Plan pursued In the 
Construction of his Lexicon. 

Mr. Mrpprerox’s Work on the vol 
trine of the Greek Article, as applied to 
the Criticism and the Llustration he 
New Testament, will shortly be publis2- 
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Dr. Crarkr, and Mr. Ciarnxke’s Lece 
tures on Midwifery, and the Diseases of 
Women and Children, will begin on Fri- 
day, January 22d. The Lectures are 
read every day at the house of Mr. Clarke, 
No. 10, Upper John-street, Goideu= 
square, from a quarter paft ten ofclock in 
the morning till a quarter past eleven, for 
the convenience of students attending the 
hospitals, ” 

4 


ed in one volume octavo. '.) 

Mr. Francrs Ler, proposes to pub a 
in a regular series, Transiations att 
and Prose of the Greek Authors 00°” 
rals, History, Chronology, Geog} va 
and the liberal Arts and Sciences m1 z. 
neral, with select notes, correction F 
jaces, lives, illustrations, &e. orga 
is estimated to make twenty closely p™ 
ted octavo volumes, Mis 
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Mrss BernaM, has in the press a vo- 
‘ame of poems, which will be published 
in the course of next month. 

Mr. Douce will shortly publish a work 
entitled, Illustrations of Shakspeare and 
Ancient Manners, in two volumes octavo, 
which will be embellished with several 
urious plates. 

Da. Suaw has just put to press the 
Natural History of Birds, in continuation 
of his General Zoology. 

Mr, Donovan will complete his His- 
tory of British Fishes in the course of the 
present month. 

Mr. Fintay’s Collection of Historical 
and Romantic Ballads, in two volumes 
uctavo, are nearly reatly for publication ; 
the greater number of which have never 
been betore published. Some Remarks on 
Wie early State of Romantic Compusition 
in Scotland will be pretixed. 

The Rev. W. Acurrer, A. M. chaplain 

to the Asylum for Female Orphans, has a 
Volume of Sermons in the press, several 
of which were preached before the uni- 
versity of Oxtord. 
_ The Rev. Robert Renner of Kilsyth, 
las in the press, Essays ou the Nataral 
History of Peatmoss, the particular ques 
hues of the substance, the means of im- 
proving ifas a soil, the method of con- 
vertig it into manure, and other. econo- 
tical purposes to which it may be ap 
pied, 7 

Mr, J. L. Bonn, architect, proposes to 
publish a ‘Translation of the Latin work 
. Vitruvius, as svon as the necessary 
piates can be engraved to accompany it. 
{hese plates will be differentin their sub- 
jects aud manner of treatment trom any 
that have appeared, either in this coun- 
Ty Or on the continent, as explanatory of 
7 textof the author, The work will form 
be handsome volume in quarto, and wiil 
) tel. cee by a great number of histo- 

“et, ical, and descriptive notes, 
lsh Ricwarv Reccr, will shortly pub- 
hector wee volume, royal octavo, a 
cine eee of Domestic Medi- 
i he ubiting a comprehensive view of 

unportant discoveries relative to 


the cance. : 4 
Causés, treatment, and prevention of 


ne and a popular description of the 
FB < ae botany, chemustry, 
midwife. pharmacy, physiology, surgery, 
“ a The whole comprising 
state of view of the present improved 
tech 7 medical science, divested of all 
cconical obscurities. 

“ Me, Rozertson Bucianan of Glas- 
+ civil engineer, in a recent Essay 
“the Warming of Cotton Mills and othes 
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Buildings by Steam, states that one cu- 
bic foot ot boiler will heat about 2000 
cubit feet of space in a cotton mill to 
the temperature of froin 70 to SO degrees 
of Fahrenheit; that 25 cubit fect in a 
steam engine boiler are cqual to what 1s 
called a one-horse power, and that such 
a bviler would be capable of heating 
50,000 cubic feet of space, and in that 
proportion tor every additianal horse- 
power; that the fucl necessary for heat- 
ing the boiler is equal to about fourteen 
pounds per hour of geod Newcastle coal 
for each horse-power; that the quantity 
of steara which a boiler will produce de- 
pends much more on the surface applied 
to the fire than on its cubical contents; 
that it requires 8 feet surface ot boiler to 
be exposed to the tire to buil off 1 cue 
bic foot of water per hour, and that a 
bushel, or eighty-four pounds of New- 
castle cual, so applied will boil off from 
8 to 12 cubit feet; that one superficial 
foot of exterior surface of steam pipe, 
will warm 200 cubic feet of space; that 
pipes constructed of cast iron are prefe- 
rable to those made of tin plate or cop- 


per for conducting steam, and that this 


arises more trom the colour and uature ot 
the surface than of the substance, for tia- 
plate painted black increased the heat gi- 
ven out considerably. ‘The etfect of steam 
in producing expansion beg such thata 
copper pipe 160 feet long, was two in- 
ches longer when filled with steam, than 
when cool, and that in practice the ex- 
pansion of steam-pipes of cast Ion may 
be taken at about one tenth of an inch 
in ten teet of length. 
AUSTRIA. 

The Baron de Lichtenstein has lately 
published at Vienna a statistiscical ac- 
count of the Austrian Dominions, in 
which he states the population to a- 
mount to 24,900,000 persons; of whom 
6,400,000 are Germans, 13,000,000 
Sclavonians, 3,400,000 Ifungaiians, and 
the remainder 2,100,000 is composed of 
people of various nations. The greater 
his population 1s composed ot ca- 


about 2,000,000 are of the Greek 
numbe: 


part oft 
tholics; 
sion, and about the same 


d Greek ehurch ; more than 
and 530,000 


persuasio 
of the retorime 
1,000,000 are Protegtauts, | 
The nobles of the Austrian 
amount to 540,000; the ec- 


are Jews. 
monarehy 1005 = 
clesiastics to 39,700; the military and 1" 
» 600,000, without including 
its of the frontiers who 

The subjects ot the 
py 796 cities, 


FRANCE. 


followers t 
640,000 inhabitat 
serve as militia. 
Austrian monarchy occupy 
1012 towns, and 05,972 villages 
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hosphorus, and m: 
phosp , and manganese, He observes 


that this compound sublimed W the 


ars much resemblance to tho: 
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FRANCE. 
Mf. Proust, # physician of some emi- 
pence at Paris, bas lately endeavoured to 
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prove that the cause of insanity is seated 
pot so much in the head, as im tlhe 
stomach and bowels. He has observed, 
that the contents of the bowels, in those 
who have died whilst under this disorder 
uve repléte with mucous or bihous matter, 
mere or tess discoloured and dark, 
Worms are often found, and the inner 
membrane of the bowels is constantly red- 
dish, or even changed altogether from its 
proper colour in divers points of its sur- 
face. ‘The gall-bladder and its ducts are 
always diated, und frequently contain 
concretions. ‘The liver too as enlarged 
and swelled. These symptoms, M1. Proust 
conceives establish the theory that the 
seat of the disease is in the stomach and 
intestines, 

M. Joussetiy, manufacturer of earth- 
en ware at Nevers, bas announced in an 


Essay on the lmprovement of the Pottery 


of the stones that have faien ¢ 
pa a Brit dy. = 
. ‘ ISC Cui 
wee ah und he conceive 
possible that the particles cary 
our furnaces oh vere a 
degree to their formation, _ 
There have been killed in the first 
forest district, between the 1st of January 
and the 20th of October, 1807 ; 221 aie 
wolves, 93 females, 48 young wolves, ay 
937 other mischievous beasts, 
_M. Cuampacyy, the French minister 
of the interior, has presented to Boas 
parte, a Report of the present State of 
Vaccination m France. This report was 
founded on materials returned by the 
pretects and clergy of the départments; 
and trom it, it appears, that the introduc 
tion of that mild substitute tor the smail 
pox had met with cuusiderable oppos- 
tion, In consequence of the translation of 


the 
. tau 
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hu 


in venéral, a discovery of a new method 
of enamelling or clazing, composed of 
materials so cheap, that Ueenamel which 
costs the manufacturer at present 320 


somie English pamphlets, written with a 
view of preventing the mocu!ation from 
spreading. M. Champagny recommends 
the enforcing of some restrictions on the 
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livres, will not amount to mere than 20, 

M. Beaevots, m some observations 
concerning the tecundation of mosses and 
mushrooms, says, that amidst the dust 


circulation of works having a tendency 
hostile to vaccmation. 

MM. Lecuenautr, one of the naturalists 
who accompanied the French circi 
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of the capsules of mosses, whieh Hedwig 
considered as the seed, is a kind of nu- 
cleus or little axis, more or Jess swelled, 
called by botanists the columella. In 
this nothing bas been observed bat a 
parenchyina more or Icss cellular, M, 
Beauvuis bas discovered some very small 
grains, which he believes to be the true 
seeds; and the other dust that hills the 
capsule around he supposes to be the 
pollen. Wheo the capsule is ciliated, 
the sete by their motion compress the 
polleu against the seeds to tecundate 
them, at the moment when they are 
ahout to eseape. His opinion is the 
same with respect to mushrooms, The 
multitude of httle grams or dust, spread 
over the gill, or other parts of some 
aud ineluicd m others, as the lycoper- 
dons, which have been supposed to be 
seeds, are, according to him the pollen; 
which, lu the same manner, fecundates 
the true seeds that are contamed within 
tuis pollen, just as they burst trom these, 

M.-VauQcurity hes made an accurate 
analysis of the iron ores of France, their 


navigator, Captain Baudin, has arived 
at Paris. He has brought with lim a 
fine collection in natural history, consisting 
of minerals, mammiferous aud oviparous 
quadrupeds, serpents, birds, shells, and 
insects, with a magnificent hortus secu, 
and a very rare collection of anus aud 
instruments trom India, Otaheite, Jas, 
and other neighbouring Islands. M. 
Lechenaultleit Captain Baudjp at Batava 
in extreme ill health. 
M. Bucnosz has analysed she seed 
tycopodium, which has affurded hin “ 
the followiug results; 1000 parts den 
seed contain 60 of a fat oil analogs 
to castor oil, and very soluble in wa 
80 of true sugar, and 15 ofa mucilagine's 
extract. The remainder consists of 
substance altogether insoluble m is 
alcahol, ether, oi! of turpentine, OF er 
lixivium of potash. By long ean . 
liquid potash however this su se . 
decomposed, gives out amore ' 
converted into an extracuve ert Bs 
distillation it affords carburetted iy a 
gas, and carbonic acid gas; 7 
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products, the fluxes emploved, and the 
scone, with a view to ascertain the causes 
ot the defective qualitics of the iron, 
theee hie attributes to remains of chrome, 


an ‘ 

Peer wit 

wards a watery liquor impregnate 

acetate of ammonia, and av ae alogous 
vil. ‘There remains a coal very a" 
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\trous acid moderately concentrated 


beng boiled in this substance converts 
into a fat oil equally soluble in aleohol. 
The author concludes from his expe- 
nents that this pecuhar matter must 
be considered as distinct from all other 
vegetable or animal substances. 

BAVARIA. 

The King of Bavaria has published an 
(rdonnance, by which every child within 
jis dominions who has not attained the 
ae of three years, shall be vaccinated 
before the Ist of July, 1808, and every 
taut born in futare within bis dominions, 
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sual! undergo the same inoculation within 


three months after its bith. Heavy pe. 

nalties are inflicted on the neglect of this 

decree, and inoculation for the small-pox 

is prohibited uader pain of imprisonment. 
ITALY. 

Sicnora Lena Perret, of Como, who 
in the year 1806, received a gold medal 
for he Improvemenis in the Spinning of 
Anmitanthus, has succeeded in making with 
that fossil, a paper well calculated for 
writing and printmg, and which ss not 
liable to the action of the elcineiits. 
Some specimens of printing upen it have 
already been made, but oily in a sinall 
way. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF THE FINE ARTS. 
The Use of ull New Prints, and Communications of Arlicles of Intelligence, are requested. 
—a 


ibe Right Hon. Charles ames Fox, Ge. En- 
graved by F. Young, Engrawer tobis R H. 
the Prince of Wales, from a Bust modciled, 
Ge. by Noilckens. Published by F. Young, 
Chariotte- street, Fitarey square. 

Tie Right Hon. William Pitt, Gc. Engraved 
oy F. Young, from another Bust, by the same 
“rity and the same Publisher. 


[LBERT Stuart, the American paint- 
Fer, who, with many strange eccen- 
tricities, 18 an admirable portrait-painter ; 
—Gilbert Stuart would, in all cases that 
4e wished toexcel, have amask taken from 
~ face that he intended to paint. By 
tis method, he thought he got a more 
marked indication of the shapes of the 
bones, than he could by contining hiim- 
scil to copying the face only. Be that as 
itinay, certain it is that trom whatever 
Fause it arose, such were his beet por- 
‘raits, and we may very safely add, that 
M point of distinct and characteristic +e- 
feblance, it will not be easy to find 
portraits by any other artist of this coun- 
(ry, that can be put before them. Ele- 
eint laste, splendid culouring, skiltul 
contrasts of light and shade, and some 
Xher ¢f-ceteras, are another considcrat 
Vs tof, in these respects, it musi be ace 
Knowledged his delineations are not ei- 
Gtled to so high a class; so that in most 
mag his portraits of females are interior 
‘O those Of his men, In the cases re- 


ferred to, a mask trom the face was the 
fest part of the process in modelling the 
bust ; whether this was done, or was uot 
dune in the above busts of these two 
brat statesmen, we do not know; how- 
ever, whether it was so, or was not so, 
the priats are acqurate acseublances ot 


the originals, well engraven in mezz7otinia, 

and will bear a respectable enough rank 

with other portraits of their ditievent par- 
ties, with whom they will naturally be 
classed in furnishing a room. 

Sir Yoln Smith, F.RSLL.D. Abvot, piext. 
W. Barnard, sculpt. Polished by Cribb, 
Holborn, 1607. 

The above portrait is a full length, and 
well enough engraven in mezzotinta, aad 
to the friends of sir John’ Suuth, will uae 
questionably be interesting and gratty 
ing, and pass extremely well as a eauil 
handsome furniture print. As a Wore 
of merit, we are fearful it will not support 
anv very distinguished rark among ile 
capital productions which a good judge 
selects for lis porte-fouo, 

No. J. of the British Gallery of Exzravinzs.fr 
Pictures of the Italian, Fr mcd, Flemid, os 

Frigiisb Schoals, wow in the f pssersion of 

King, and the Noblerien and Geni camer Di é 

United Kingdom, with some sicount of « 

Picture, and a Lif of the eis _# 

E.iward Forster, iM. F.R.S ana S..f. 

Ci eplam te bis Grace the Duke of New atte. 


The first number of this contains, i. 


A Magdalen, by Ludovico Carireci, ¢ 
graved by Anker Sinith, trom a pictare in 
the collection of Thomas Hlope, es4. ¢ 
9. A view of Rome, by Wilson, 1 graved 
by Middunan, from the o ecu 1 oft the 
Karl of jJu:imouts. 3 Va dyke, | 3 
Paris, by Vaud ke, engrave iby iB a L*ae 
vonetti, from the collectou vi ike ri 
Hope. esq.3 4 Christ in the storm, by 
Rembrandt, engrave | by Patiier, iui the 
cullection of [tenry Li pe, €s4- | 
This publicauen, frou the ferequing, 
ms every 
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superior, in every point of view, to the 
French works of a similar dcscript 01, 
and is, so far as it has gone, an honoura- 
ble testimony of the state of engraving in 
this country. The Vandyke by Schia- 
vonetti is an exquisite performance, and 
the Rembrandt by Fittier, a work of great 
taste and genius. Of the four plates, 
that by Anker Smith will perhaps be the 
least marked, though there are parts that 
have yreat right to praise, as indeed 
there are in the landseape by Middiman, 
though it is not either faultless, or unob- 
jectionable. 

The letter-press of this work 1s in the 
most superb style, and rivals the celebra- 
ted Horace, by Didot. It is trom the 
press of Mr. W. Savage, of Bediordbury, 
and does lim the highest honour, 

A North West View of the Cathedral and Mee 
tropolitical Church of St. Peter, at York: by 
Permission, dedicated to the Mest Reverend 
William Markham, L. L. D. Lord Archbi- 
shop of York, by his Obedient and Devoted 
Servaity F. Buckler. Etched by F. Bucher, 
and agua.tinted by R. Reeve. 

This is a beautiful view of an immense 
and most magnificent cathedral ; it makes 
a part of the series of cathedrals which 
Mr. Buckler has been some time pubtish- 
ing, and which are highly creditable to 
his taste, talents,’and accuracy. 

The Students of the British Gallery, 
lately gave an entertainment to the pre- 
sident, council, and other principal mem-= 
bers of the R.A. at the Thatched House 
Tavern, St. James’s-street. Mr. West 
was in the chair. After dinner, when 
the healths of the king, queen, and royal 
family had been given, they drank pros- 

verity to the Arts in Great Britain and 

Sealand: the health of the Marquis of 

Stafford, and a few other distinguished 

patrons of the fine arts went round, 

Upon this occasion, the President em- 

braced the opportunity of expressing his 

most grateful acknowledgments to the no- 
ble marquis, and a few other distinguish- 
ed noblemen, who have held forth their 
fostering hand towards the improvement 
of the arts in Great Britain, aad in this, 
he properly, most particularly marked the 
noble marquis, who by his unbounded li- 
berality in the purchase of the produc- 
tions of British artists, and his conde- 
scchsion in having opened his magnificent 
gallery for their improvement, has contri- 
buted more than any other man towards 


the improvement of the modern school of 
British Painters, 


Monthly Report of the Fine Arts, 
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On Monday the 24st of December » 
of the Brits: 


a mecting of the Directors 
Institution, held at the Gallery jn by) 
Mall forthe purpose of sig 
premium oie re Ube 
= some that WETE S20 
lected from the works of the old masters 
the following was the decision,:— 
Vo Mr. Pocock, jun. the premium o° 
one hundred pounds, for his picture if 
Archbishop Becket’s insoleat visit to ¢:. 
palace of Henry the IL. Painted ma 
companion to Mr. Angerstein’s Theodye 
sius, by Vandyke, . 
‘To Mr. James Green, the premiun; of 
sixty pounds, tor his picture of Gas)! 
and the Carriers, from the second act oj 
the first part of Shakespeare’s Henry [V, 
Painted as a companion to Mr. Du: 
combe’s Candle-dight, by Rubens. 
_ Tu Miss Remagle, the premium ¢/ 
forty pounds, tor her Landscape with Lav 
ditti, Painted as a companion to Lord 
Grantham’s Mercury and Admetus, by 
Salvator Rosa. 
Suv Joshua Reynolds, invariably te- 
commended this mode of painting, as 
much preferable to making copies; aud 
the stunulus thus afforded, not only w 
those artists who have been so deservedl; 
successful, but aiso to their Jess forw- 
nate conipetitors, (among whom are st 
vera! who have produced works of con- 
siderable merit,) will undoubtedly Le 
evinced in their future  performaices. 
Indeed we confidently anticipate that the 
governors of the British Institutwn, "! 
they pursue in the liberal line of conduct 
that they have hitherto adopted, wil ul: 
timately enjoy the satisfaction of brine: 
ing the fine arts to a state, more nea) 
approximating to perfection than the} 
have hitherto attained in this count’y 
While we sincerely declare this 0 
be our conviction, we are no less per 
suaded that such a consummation, how 
ever devoutly to be wished, 1s not eas 
to be attained, and that a long en 
of fostering attentions on the one 7 
and of vigorous exertions on the ot a 
must precede the acquisition of su 
sirable an object. sly 
We are ke - disposed to notice the <e 
additions to little habitations, but o 
that the magnificent decorations whic 
follow, ought to be recorded. 


: ° : ior ot 
‘The improvements in the 1tr 


Jete?: 
Carleton-house, are nearly oo . 
Tie saloon, or grand dint a 
fitted up and ornamented 10 


superb style. It is supported ip 





1808.] 


phyry pillars, the capitals and bases ex- 
eculed in silver. On the walls are paint- 
ed desyus, representing a vineyard in- 
termiXed with emblems of the seasons. 
From the cornice is suspended a sweep-~ 
ug drapery of azure biue suk, trunmed 
wih back velvec, and a sumiar drapery 
iy attached to every door and window. 
Lie aiti-/Goms are titted up in a style af 
Oj ua C'evaiice, 

Atameentys of the Roval Academici- 
~ On be 1th of December, 1807, Mr. 
esha Was clectced prolessor ot paint+ 


2 
- 
4) 


ig. ary W. Turner, professor of pere 
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Mr. Lascelles Hoppner, Mr. 


spective. 
obtained the gold medal 


Hoppner’s son, 
for painting. 

The statue of Napoleon, from a mould 
executed by Canova, who is termed on 
the Continent atiother Praxiteles, has 
lately been cast at Naples, and exposed 
tu public inspection. 

The sum of twenty thousand rix dale 
lars, which had been co.lected to erect & 
mununient to Luther, at Meusteldt, have 
been seized on by the war ContrvuGun, 
and the nionumental peculation has been 


put off uutil the year 1808. 




















REPORT OF DISEASES, 
In the public and privale Practice of one of the Paysisans of the Finsbury’ Dispensary, 
Jrom the 20th of snoveniber to the 20h of December. 
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non dee eine task, 
tts posed upon: the 
“eporter, to urge the awful and trre- 
parable mischiet of delay, with regard 
(0 the use of remedial means in tlie 
hasceucy of pulmowary cousumption. 
Msi asubject so universally and vitally 
non ve — iS uo Impertinence in 
alice Vu the contrary, it is a duty 
meiie 7. incumbent on the part of the 
Cini” aan to repeat trequeutly a 
enforens Which cannot be tov strongly 
ieee te Admomuon, for a certain 
os a res regarded, may be compared 
which WA lt ot a parucile of water, 
Boct’ the wugh, at first it produces no 
tiene a 1S apparent, will, by a suth- 
ian (eration, dig. a deep and per- 
nae : lMpression into the hardest and 
st linpenetiuble stone. 
, In most Cases or this disease, NO as- 
-stance is sought for, until the best can 
Fverhttle use. The physician is seldum 


O— & be 


Te eae ee ee 8B as rere 


loxaaLy Mas., No. 165. 


He often fancies, within a few moments 
of is extinction, that the mouldering 
fame of lite 1s kindling afresh. 

The receiving of a pecuniary recom- 
pence, under such circumstances, is ike 
taking a tee from a corpse. Proicssional 
attendauce would have been equaiy 
availing had it been posthumous, alter 
the patient had been imprisoned to his 
comn, and with holy rites soleimuly de- 
posited in the sepulchral vault. 

Colds, independently of pthisicat dis- 
organization, of tendency abound at this 
period of the year, for the most part uce- 
companied with | asthinatic 
aud attacking wih pecular thequency 
those whu are tar advanced 1n lle. 

Winter is cruel to old age. 
celerates the descent of lite. 


At the ultimate or penu/liynd 
the intense severity, alter 
litating dumps 
a stop tv tue 
hich has been 


atiectiuns, 


[It ace 


fe stage ot 


its existerce, 
nating with the equally deb: 
ot the scasvonl, otten puts 
action of that machinery, “ 
exhausted by the slowly progressiv@ Ue 
redation of ume, 
The remark of Dr. 


cerning colds, with regard 
which, ail appeal was mude to the ive- 
syrter in the fast number of the Mouuthly 
Mavazine, be tras no sciuple te pro- 
nouce, although in a certain dezree, vet 
not accurately well founded. Culds cer- 
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588 Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends, (Jan. 


tainly, for the most part acknowledge, 
as their immediate or proximate cause, 
an exposure to-an abrupt variation of x- 
ternal temperature ; but at the saine 
time, a susceptibility to be aged upon, 
by this or almost ‘any other ‘agent of 
disease, is likely to be encreased by 
what has previously debilitated or de- 
Punged the trame. 

A number of diseases, that -are called 
nervous, coutinualiy pass under the eyé 
and cognizance of the Reporter, but of 
this class of malady he has already said 
so much, grounded upon. long and crow- 
ded experience, that he has scarcely any: 
thing left to vbserve, which is calculated 
to interest or to instruct. He can only 


repeat, what he has often expressed, that” 


a due attention to the mental part and 
moral conduct of our frame is, in his 
Opinion, the greatest desideratum in 
the application of medical science. 
Feclings and ideas are either the most 
powertul sedatives, or the most efficient 
stimuli. Mind is the sun of the human 
system. Manis not a chemical retort, 
or a galvanic apparatus; not only his 
health, but his living existence depends 
Bpon the operation of intellectual causes, 
with which unanimated nature is alto- 
gether unacquainted. 


or the occurrence of external 
titious Cireumstances 
this as in-aliost every other preliminary 
month, Brown, although in his personal 
habits a martyr to intemperance, was 
in his medical speculations, the mos 
zealous advocate fur its antipode virtue, 
Iie taught more distinctly, perhaps, thay 
any former physiologist, that muscyl:: 
and nervous evergy must be unseasonab's 
exhausted, in proportion to the excessive 
degree of iis exertion and excitement, 
This equaily applics to sentimental, os 
well as to material incentives to indy. 
gence or exhilaration, A spasmof ple 
sure, a convulsive enjoyment, an hyste. 
rical felicity, abridges the permanence 
“Gf thé frame, which only for an instat 
it 18 calcutated to enliven and inspire. 
In consequence of an accidental dis. 
covery of the fatal influence of the ope- 
ration of an empirical compound alluded 
to in the last report, the writer has been 
‘induced to scrutinize more minutely into 
that subject, as its operation is connected 
with the production of imental a3 wei 
as physical disease; in consequence 0! 
of which, he has detected several subse 
quent instances, in which, the Se 
productions of quackery have rapidly ‘et 
to irremediable disorder or distress. It 


and adren. 
have Occurres in 


Cases of prematurcly exhausted vita~ 
lity, or where the faculties of pleaserable 
sensation, as well as useful exertion, have 
been impaired by habits of indiscretion, 


aes 


is a traffic which more than ever the 

slave trade ought to be speedily abolishes. 
Dec. 26, 1807. Sous Reid. 

Grenville-street, Brunswick-square. 
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Arprasritcan List of Banxruptcrrs and DivipENDs mgcoy niche ae 
20th of November and the 20th of December, extracted from the London Ua: 


— . 
Md idge, Wool 

Birchall Wm. Stoke, victualler. =~ “{Berricet, ; 
(King, Took? 


+ 


BANKRUPTCIES, 


{The Sclicitors’ names are between Parentheses.) 


A®™ ITAGE John, Leeds, cloth merchant. 


| 
Greville street Croston Wm... Liverpooly stp = 
Aileo George, Fenchuref street, upholdsterer, Chancery Jane 


Bishopgate street Mae Crosley James, Halifax, merchants a 
Amoudale John, and Edmund Jacklyn, Dowgate hill, rag Old Jewry A John Cross; L rpool, ¢v 
Merchants. (Scott, Furnival’s inn Cross apt ig 8 oy a aall £ sins wit 
ee ee ae eee cr so jaaiee ‘Liverpool. milliner. iY at Dick hanty 
street oss 38 ’ u \ 
Arbiaster James, Statford, flour dealer. (Turner, Clarke Joha, Hoxton, lint maak 
Bloomsbury square : 
Ainsworth Thomas, Blackburn, Johu Watson, John Wat- 
son the younger, and Joseph watfon, Preston, cottun 
manufacturers. (Mi'ne and Parry, Old Jewry 
Appicron John, Castleton, woollen manufacturers. (Leigh 
and Mason, New Bridge strcet 
Abbatt Isaac, Liverpool, slopseiler. (Lambert, Hatton 
garden 


Benfield James, garden, fruiterer. 
Frith street 


Bentiey Lance, Lambeth, cheescmonger. (Latkow, Doc- 
tors’ Commons 

Battershall James, Port-mou h, ship chandler, 
sum, Portsea 


Barnett Joha, Finchley Lodge. cowkeeper. 
_and Son, St. James's syuare 

Bain Archibald, birchin lane, merchant, 
Co. Swithin's tane 

Barry Recmond, Birmingham, factor. 
Gray's iun 

Bride Edwa ¢. 
Cook's coure 

» Nathaniel Ward, an 

Street, Cumu makers, 


street 
B: adshaw James, Hungerford, mealmia. 


court 
Bull Sarah, Brewer street, aliiw, 


Vine street 


ene - 


(MLS 


(Wilsons he (Batty 


-Sepet ae oe 
“> 


(Kearsy, (swaine and 


Great st. Helens | < founder. 
Chilcot ‘Thomas, Linaingham, iror to 


. , * _ oe 
Lincoln’s ino : , stle-upom TY% 

_ Romain, Newsta 

Callender Wm ranasect od 


(Chit 


chant. (Atkinson, Chancery jane 
Chester Wm. Chesterfield, mercer. 
Co. Lincoin’s ina | ; 5 aker, 
Coppinge James Cherrington, yara = 
; ilie street , rapet- 
Bescon Jone Eden, Manchest¢r, heen" , de 
Cursitor strect ( yuoes I 
Fo 


(we i)5 


Covent 


iris 
(Rogers, : 


ri laycre 
Dolby Richard, Colchester, bricklayer 
Ola Jewry ; - 
Dowell po jun. Rodney Ccuurss 
Friday street oat 
ison james, Willian Aner no 
aa Fiiday street warehouse 
Fardy, Birchin lave tote. 
Dicks Win. Frome selwood, clothie 
Red Lion squa ¢ ie 
Disney wemys, Newcastie-upomT) : 
(Flexney. Chancery lave 
Voison George, Nor hourants 
worth, Gray Ss 308 


(Mes- 
(Hodgson 


{Fearce and 


pawkels 


= 
Grorst “ 
w Phelps, and ( Baten 


(Duon and Co, 


erie 
porter ' 
Fashion street, victualler. 


(Wiliams, wits 


porse dealer | 
D4 


»* 


@ William Rowers, Cannon 
(Xirkma, cl@ak lane 
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Davis Wm. Kentish town, carpenter. 

nild’s place, Temple bar ai 

Essen Christian Bal hazar Von. Gray's ino coffee house, 
(Gregson and Co. Angel court 


merchant (G 
Bilecton Daniel, Liverpool, flour dealer. (Greaves, Lie 


(Searle, 


verpool ; 

Eades Richard, and Guy Koowles, Birmingham, silver- 
piaterse (Webb and Co. Birmingham 

Bardey | homas, Exeter, china man. (Williams and Co. 
Lineoln’s inn ; 

Farrin,ton ohm Bickerton, cheese factor, (Hurley, 
Tempe ; 

Forshaw James, Preston, linen draper, (Blakelock, 
Temple 


rebout | ouis, junior, Fort street, silk manufacturer. 

* (Edmonds. Crane court 

Pauiding Edward, Gainsborough, linen draper. (Cros- 
ty, Crav’s 1an 

Gray Hhomas, Cotchester, baker. 
buildings 

Goulton Wm. selby, linen draper. 
wival’s inn 

Geshamjohn, Gale’s wharf, timber merchant, (Til- 
bir) ad Co. Bedford row 

Graz ix Joho, Kulm, dycr. (Mifoe and Co, Old Jewry 


(Cutting, Bartlett's 
(gland Co. Fur- 


Grificn «ha Yew, Northampton terrace, stock broker. 
Ciarke, Sadler's hall 
Kideon jumes Watling strest, merchant. (Hurd,Temple 


Huater Juin, Great Newport street, haberdasher. (Pete 
itll. Sprta fields . 

Mawkios Wm, Birmingham, button maker, 
and Co. Furnival’s inn 

Hicks Mo es, Salisbusy place, Daker. (Parnther and 
Son. London street 

Higg:sbottum Letitia, Manchester, milliner. (Duck- 
woth and Cu. Manchester 

Hoo'on semuel. and sc!:omon Rich, Woodstock street. tay- 
lors Peacock, Panton square 

Holmes Henry ‘.eeds, Statiuner. (Battye, Chancery lane 

Hardwick shomacy Manchester, merchant. (Duckworth 
acd Co. Manchester 

Narr.som Samuel Manchester, hatter, (Hurd, Temple 

Hidgeston Charles,and Robert Hingestun. Walbrook. mere 

_ cers. = (Wadeson and Co. Austin friats A 

Horn lvicholas, Martin's Jane, merchant. ( Towse, Fish- 
Monpers hali 

Ireland ‘wm. the elder, 
(Hall ard Jarman, Bristol 

Jobnson foun. Cougleten, money scrivener. 


Waraford court 
Jones Wm. Liverpcol, bookseller, (Blackstock, St. 


(Baxter 


Ashburton, cordwainer. 
(Willis, 


I ,Mildred’s court 
Cand Edwayu. the younger, Kendal, hat manufacturer. 
x (‘ saanate. Tempie 
enner ty Wm. Hu! 
~ ch#ford's ina ulmes chapel, mercer. (Kent, 
Kee’ Davies Framiinghom surgeon. (Bromley and Beil, 
Tay s i 
Kay J. ‘aa John Migs. the elder, Paul Catterall and 
Sr he AIWMSworth, Pres: i 
, ana >. afd peed s:On, Machine makers. (Milne, 
nee es Guy, Sitmingham, druggists 
Urhival’s inn 


(Baxter and Ce. 


Kirkpatrick Tho a oe 
Cheapside mas, Oxford road, silk mercer, (Clarke, 
ay $ 
"seman Bernley, timber merchant.  (Blakelock, 
Lucas Wij) 3 
rene 0 Cheapside, warchcuseman. (Wibdlewhite, 
Lees Thomas : ; 
tes Thomas, Hebden bridge, cotton spinner. (Wigles- 


Werth, Gray's inn 
Leykaut wm. Lisle 
oe... Great Shire lan 

1 

~~ a Crate Salfurd, manufacturer, 
Ree *e 3 Ss iin 

. Josephs Edward, Manchester, warehouseman. 
ae right and Co. Temple 

Re Obadiah, Kerestorth hill, dealer and chapman. 
Mar tors Greviile Street ; x “le 

- enry, Birmingham, horn button maker. _— 

“fadie, Symond’s inn 


street, engrever. (jJermings and 
e - 


(Foulkes 


ICke: oe F 
ge Joseph, Old bailey, bookseller.- (Gedmond, 
Mortlock Wm sit 
fang, geet: Ste James's Park, carpenter. (War- 
Mabbotr win neow 
m. the elder, Nottingham. hosier. (Kin- 


Muftere pane Co. Gray's inn 

Manuf, * and John Brown, Goswell street, blue 
Morri. Can (Edwards, Castle street 
Minds, po Pett; Rurathorpe, manutacturer. (Ed- 
Mack w Sy Lencoln’s inn 

oan ain Richard, Crescent place, wholesale ironmun- 
Muir ener hippendale, Temp.e 

Co. aan Cw, Doncaster, linen draper. 
Mor ~ Pen chester 

’ . . 

me gnomas, Stourbridge, drugeist. 

M $ inn 
“ates Win. 


(Chessyre and 
(Constable, Sye 


Char Mid lane, coai merchant. (Fiexney, 
Mur te Cery lane 
tp Jonathan, Hertford, straw hat manuficturef. 
Seemen at Old Jewry 
t : r 7 ~ ma S, Tooting, hemp and flax dealer. (Strat- 
. t-Tedutch 


Olas : 
pr James, Liverpool, merchant. (Meddowctaft, 
Osw ,) ® h in 
(Ce grands, Berwick-upon-Tweed bread bakers 


Owen De ‘ante Symong's inn 
Parkin Th Daibeumoun, merchast. (Windle, Jobe street 
buinas, Witham ig Holderness, WoedMunger+ 
s*\us Cursitor street 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dipidends. 
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Powell James, Wapping street, box makere (Wegener 
and West. Wapping ; . 

Partridge Roger, Clement’sinn, merchant. (Loggenang 
Smith. Leadenhall street . 

Pinney Francis, Princess street, carpenter. (Daviess 
Lothbury 

Penn Isaac, Leather lane, oj! and colourman. (Gurning, 


Clement's inn 
Phillips Joseph, Bicester, linen draper. 
Chapter house 


(Smith and Ce, 


Reay Jo-eph Jackson, Liverpool, merchant. (Blackstock, 
St. Mildred’s court 
Ryley Edward, Isie of Ely, linen draper, (Wortham, 


Castle street ' 
Robertson James, Lydd, linen draper. 
ow 


(Warrand, Budge 


r 

Richards Wm, Pendergrast, siopkeeper. (Sweet, 
Femple 

Rushforth Tames, Chipping Norton,innkceper, (Bower, 


Clifford’s inn 

Russ Daniel Alcock, Grace church street, hosier, 
‘Forbes, Ely place — 

Rowell Robert, South Blyth, ship owner, 
Chancery lane 

Sankey Daniel, Thamington, bricksnaker. 
jeant’a@inn 

Simpson Win Strand, tay'or. (West, Clement’s ina 

Sevann Wm. Stockport, brazicr. Edge, iemple 

Sharp, Charles #ithery, and Israe! Pict, Birmingharn, fac 
tors. (Devon and Co. Gray’sinn 

Session Wm. Whitehaven, wine merchan'e 
Temple jane 

Smith Thomas, Hingfton uponeHull, victualler. (Ed- 
munds and fon, Lincoln sinn 

Sait Wim, Stockport, joiner. ‘Fdmunds, Lincoln's ina 

Sincl.ir Robert, Mivcing jane, wine Merchant, (Swaine 
and Co. Glid Jewry 

Sande. s Jofeph, Hinckley, corn dealers (Cane, Gray's inn 

Smith Joteph, and Sainuel Worthington, Aftitoneunder-line,s 
muflin manufacturers. ( Batrye, Chancery jane 

Shawcrofs Wm, Mancheiter, merchant. (Lyon and 
Co. Gray's inn 


(Atkinsune 


( Dyne, Set- 


(Chambre, 


Stubbs James, Liverpool, linen draper. (Atkinfon 
and Co. Chancery jane 
Scaife Robert, Newcaitie-upon-Jyne, merchant,  (Atkin- 


fon, Chancery lane 

Slay:naker Robert, Fort treet, tallow Chandler. (Sudluwy 
Monument yard 

Taylor Thoms, Beale, Coventry fireet, thoe maker. (Al- 
len, Carlifile ftreet 

Thursheld Richard Liverpool, earthenwareman. 
dowcroft and Co. ‘ 

Tennant Matthew Bailey, Alie freet, fugar refiner, 
(Twynham and Co. Temple 

Tennant John. Oxford ttreer, wine merchante 
and Co. Copthall court ele 

Tod Kenneth, Sroad ftreet, infurance broker, 
and Co. Phifpot lane 

Tindle Thomas, Whitby, farmer. (Smith and Co, Great 
St. Helen's 

Varley John, Manchefter, dryfalter. (Duckworth and Co. 
Manchetter 

Ullock Margaret, and Mary Ullock, linea draper. (Ea- 
ton aud Co. Birchin lane 

Wiglefworth Juhu, Brasfurd, cotton manufatturer. (Edges 
Temp! 

Whire Toh, Cravep buildings, merchant. (Loxleys 
Cheapfide as 

Williams Henry, Chepflow, Merchact, (Jamer, QP y's 


(Bovill, New Bridge 


(Med- 


(Paimer 


(Street 


inn 
Wake George, Morpeth, brewer. 
ttrect 7 
Wall Wm, Oxford itreet, horer. 
Chapter howfe 
White Wm. Apperlerbridge, merchant, 
- Furniva!’s ino 
Watts Georre, the eider, ChicheRer, hatter. (Feu, 
Great James street : 
Wioter mens IMiveton, factor (Tart, Gloucefter 
ftreet 
Waiker Samuel, Leeds, matter. 


wuloe fonts and William Wilton Deans court, warehoute= 
meu. (pond and Co. Mark iane lamp ma- 

Warner Edward, the youn-er, Litt’e New @reet. pm 
nufatturers. (Devey, New ftreet 

Wayte John, Widegate itreet, primer. 


Throgmorton freet 
Wright Robert, anv John Angell, Wardour street, 


(Pike, Airttrcet 7 ; 
wi ks kowland. Cheapfide. hatter. (North, Abe 
Waught Charles, Blacskourn, ance drapet. [lap bi CeA Cy 

: Tobe. and Thomat Brownfword, *¢ ckport, Cotiwe 
(wattyes Chancery ‘auc 


Wild Joho, 
manufacturcise 
DIVIVENDS ANNOUNCED. 
Arton Robert, York. linen drapers Deceinder 10, final 


A , iyo writer, December t 

d .n Barber High Ww yee » ¢€ ; 
aa lige Sara ~ beviaes, cealer and chapwomea, Decem 
te . i. 


(Smith, and Co. 


(Ely and Co» 


(Lambert, Hatten 


(Wiltadure and Go» 


taylors 


ei ge a? - » 
Adame ‘alfred, Lambeth. timbes-merchint, December 1), 

fual ‘leigh, opkeeper, Janway 1 

s ohn, Whiley, HWelticigoe UP a e/ 
rte ee Edmund, New Brvai treet incws, mercusat, 

» s = 

january 2 : »arfine- ; 
Athy fon Thomas, Brown's quay, wharfinger. Febs 8 
Aicaiiwa Mayid, Weeeva Sear, sTspcr, Hee ad 
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Abbott John, Ipfwich. thopkeeper, Feb. 13. final 
Blaylock George. Newcaftie upon ty e, merchant, Jan.3 
lackmore Edward, Avnrietta treet taywor, Jan. 19 
arrett Robert ‘iikh ftreet linen drap-:, January 16 
Boyle Patrick. Vine reet printer, Decembe 22 
Bleafe John, Manchefter, iunhoider Dee .9 Anal 
eo  y Tobacco hali court, warchoufeman, 
anuary 
Bruntock John, Great Sat: hap, corn factor. Dec. 22 
Bur, fs James covewtry ireet, hatter. February 2 
Baghaw James ccoctes -4 age gardens. corn faétur, Pe- 


fenry Kichaed Gath chinaman, Jan. o, final 
Benjairen “acthew Lime eree: fyuare rerchant, jam. § 
Broo.s M rk, shepperro cOal merchant, an. 16, final 
Benne?! Richara amuoi Houndfeitch fect r b.> 
Buowle W oar ant Wiliam -armeh = eiacktria 
odm: Fed 
Bedfo 4 Sdward and jonn axempfter, Haics uwen 
Crawets, Tanu rs 8 onal 
Cramp Richard, srceat *ary-leebone ftreet. p -fumer, De- 
cember2zz fna: 
¢ooke evry an’ john Herdett, Birchin lane merchants, 
etenm Der .2 
craig ames Lime ftreet merchant December 12 
campre! tames, Covent garden, vintner, December 12 
Crouget J-bnthe younser Sriftul «ari maker vec, 1§ 
Carietur Jonny, ‘iil seck tial, cotton fpinner, Jrn 30 
¢lark John seemondfey hide falefnan December 22 
Chaplhia Thomas Kleg on-upon-aull. me chant, Jan.8 
cooper #kFdwao Newar«, tw fer, Dec. §:, final 
chipps Georg. cecil treet ayior amiarys 
Dobion John. Ra's i*- highway, linen draper Dec 
Dodd James, ‘aii ml, ho tte s, December ty 
Duty yo Newina. # ect, wine merchant. 
19, Anal 
Difting William !1) mou h. tallow chandler, Dec, -2 
Davies Georse. crandourn freet lnen diaper, jan. g 
Dewdney oenjam.a the ceiver, Reigate, morte dealer 
Jan. 2, Pua 
Dudds Jame , 
Evans George 
nal 
Edwards Jono and George Manvel!l. chair manufaéturers, 
December 132 
Emmett Thomas, Bells gardens, market gardener Janu- 
ary se 
Flock Yann Stapleton, miller. January$ 
Faircfs Matthew Bi... p wearm uth. ce@al mrter. Jan. i$ 
Fedvuerman Wi. cam Warton, merchaut Dec. 22 
Finningeey John. sculcuates couper. Yee. 23. final 
Jarwouher john, Oxford frect, linen draper, Jan. 30, 
nel 
Barr Richard, Wootton, ti’ ber merchant, January i2 
Glover George. Albermarile ftreet upholfterer, Dec. i 
Gardner Henry, st John -reet. brewer, December 1§ 
Gulley Jamcs Frome Selwood, innhu der Jan. 12, final 
Greenwuod samuel, Newman ftreet, coach maker. Jeu. 2 
Guy Robert, »wan yard. vidtualler Jan. 16, final 
Garner Yhomas. Greenwich, viturler. january § 
Hooton Wm. Kuightsbridxe. coach maker Jan. 19 
Hisham Rodert, Pretton, corn merchant. Jan. 4 
Hammond George, canterbury. upholfterer, ec. Ig 
Hal! Jofeph, Stafford, mercer, December 22 
Hopkins Wm Leman ftreet, Fille thrower. Feb. 16 
Hoard Wm. Lower Eat Smithfield, vidtual-er, Dec. 22 
Hemming Ann Poole, .inen draper, Jan. 4 
Hanfell Edward -ngel, Kinefton upon Hull, auctioneer, 


road, 


wire 


19 


December 


Sewington burrs. jeweller, Jan.a 


ef roug'ton. cOai mercha t. Dec 14, 


anuary4 
Hili john. Maidftone. giafs fel er, December 23 
Wubbard Charies, Norwch, haberdasher, December 24 


Khupton Thomas and Wm. Hunton 
Jinen manufacturer, Dec, 24, final 
Hawkes, George, Longfieet, farmer. Dec. 23 
Holme Robert, Liverpool. merchant. Jan. ¢. final 
Houghton | ho. Liverpool. brewer, Dec 29, final © 
Waydock Robert, Liverpool, iipwright. Dec 3:, final 
Horn Wm. and Rich. Jackfon, borough. diftillers, Jan. 30 
Worn crechton, Portiaad (treet. giafs maker, Jan. 30 
Holland John. Gray's-inn-lane oilman. January 30 
ovnfon Chrittopher. Great Stamobridge merchait. Dee. 23 
ones Rovert Scarcherd. Mark lane. corm daier. Jan. 23 
ob James. chak lane appraifer. Jan. 9. nnal 
epnings Tho. sunh.ll row, wharfinger. Jan, 29 
efferion Anthony William, Rathbone place. china man. 
December 2. 
Jackfun Jofeph, Newington eaufeway. brut maker, Ja- 
nuary 1 
ones Arthur. Montgomery. tanner. December 15. fipal 
ones hugh, cow lanc. cheefemonger. December ry 
ing Wm. Stamford. vidtualler. December i4 
Kray Frederick stanhope fticet. golufmith. December ig 
Xirfhaw James. Mancheiter. cual dealer. January 12 
Kennion Joh the j;ounger. Liverpool. merchant. Decem- 
ber 40, final 
Meatch Margaret. Merton. calico printer. January 30 
Kirton John. Grays inn. banker. Febryary 6 


Bent Wim. and Ferdinand Burlton, Sheernefs. flupfellers, 
January 36 


Thorntun-le-Megr, 
* 


Alphabetical Last of Bankruptcies and Dividends. 


(Jan. 1 
’ 
Lee Pani, South chi 
utee lelds, druceift. 
Leith Wm Rochetter. rop make mers 
iverpool. merchant . 
Lee Matthew Willington. ae December 
M°Evoy ‘ichael Piccad ly. wine men 
Maltby br u«h and Geove” ato EMEC INE Nowemy , 
- Wecerber 5 £ a, 7 oe CWry. Merchants 
orton Jot ph. bith, vidtualie 
Mackear rehibad 4, chee: eer 4 
Marti: fenry cefcent me chant. ote 
Map jan Cre Aa wiek Broce . . 
Mr vfa.om Alde. “e, j ae oe . 
Ma Rob HULtin lane, waren js vary tg 
an oferh South mpto wa: nimousen - January 1¢ 
Nurma John Fie her, iol a oe ay 
Niffen Sifs ans ch, R pad + onl ‘Li 

chants D cember © én . iv 
Osdu:) Francis wid OL rone Ti» 

Desoaiine: be COR 1 One fract tigu 
Ogilvy wm the younrer Georepe w Ire } 

mes. Je cvs fguare. me chants. Janu 
Pretgrave 2a ward spatding. mer nant’ jan savy @ 

Pic ccriny Jofepn Foed.!.ame ¢ rn merchant january 
Picks ing jode. diva janua y 6 senesy § 
‘hipys jot in coptha: cour bree DP , 

Seet_go ae ys, ie . ecember 22 
lerciva jones New dow itr ¢ Merchant, Pec, 23 
Parry R land iiverpod merchant  ecember 26 
= i jn ‘e rertr  d Carpenter january 25 

sod an of 0 ac rc @titers jtMuary 23 
Powe:' Wm. b econ, liquor merch ne 
Pai Alex €T, NOW araper Decemner *& 

Par eiljames Yea innke per j uuary y final 
Phu ips Benji ‘in and Win bacon Ewer Freer, drug 

& liders ‘a mary 16 ni 
Re pach jame . Deptford bri pe uph ider December 14 
Rowe hornas te pag, chelmsyfur'. anen o gper Dec. a3 
Reuparh james De, tiord orides upned } miary 16 ° 
Koda eOMurd onda Feat merchant, jancary a2 
a ‘ ae Liv rpao amber merchan* januay ts 

enwick Mic verpou.fir eu December .y noal 
“math bernaru, York. wine mer: hant ecember 4 
§$ mmons ths Maain sienmen-. aod Sm Summous, Live 
pool. merchant-. vecemoe. .§ final 
St r Samuma. Hie or Evy piumber. janurry tie final 
Scor john Dow ete Whar! anc Gcoree ath. Newcatles 

uponetyne. tacto s. Decem =r 2? 

Scotvey Wm Vo oxord ft cet. linen drape . December ig 
Stevens jofepha a john carttar Bead feet warch ui 

M-n january ,o- 

Sawyer john Marten, jofeph trucinan. and jofeph Powel, 

Canuon ftreer, merchants, january 
Smith joieph, Almonobury. ceotme:, january 1 
SMith yohn HoOvd ‘Vater wane, wine broker january al 
Shephero The Romerora purfervinan. March i2 R 
steve:.s John. chetter place marince. December 2g fina! 
Seymour james Poote. cobie t maker, Pecemover eg final 
Sufham | nomas creak. hawker vecember © 
GSmyth johy Great.ix Dyer’s Court infurance Db oker. pt 

nv acy de = 
Scott joun and cha. ‘tewart biffett. Liverpool, Lijuor 

merchauts. jan ary § tual 7 
Shephi rd George. Stanhope vrect, wine Mm rchant 
Shenton jam. cor: haii, Wationer. januer) © fia’ 
Smith George Sweeting’s alucy inturauce D omer. jan, 30 
Smith john. Poland itreet m rchanr january § shefie’s 
Sayles -iatth=w. joeph iancock and 4M «yeh . 

factors. january § ; 
Tite Tho. Daventiy, auGioneer. Decembe' '$ _— 
Turner jam. Peocy ttrect, warehou'emals jenu ny ens, 
Tench Jeho the younger. Tokenhoule yard. @ 

December 22 : 

Thorii'y Wm. Adlington curricr. javuary 0 ee 
Trewit Nathaniey. sppteton upuneWik, 112 

turer. vecembe' 24 final Lead: 
Thompfos Wm corough, merchant, and ar 

beate, Lambeth, me chant. #ePruary . 
Turnce john, Salford iope maker Deccmcer ron 
Walford john, Reo Lion fyuaree agousee 
Wood john, Hexham. curner, U. cember | 
Wyke Wm. Preiton, Linen Graper. january © er. brite: 
Wetherifi Wm and Wm. Wetheriif He} 

merchants january © : final 
Wing wm. stamford. victuatier. becem! crete merchatt 
Witke chriftian. jonn sdam. cofeman 

November 29 tinat 2 
Wright john Raia ftreet. grocer. Decender 
White Tho, borough. hab raainer. FENNO Tenis rect 
Withers sho and Menry — — 

Merchants Decemodcl I . 2 a 
Woof james R der’s court glover janueaue. waredoue 
wefton char. and Rob rt wetton. Poke firs! 

men Fetruary 16 rp Wee 18 fies! 
ward Tho Shipiton upon ftour harerdaOer ‘- 
witkinfon jothua Richard. Horflydo nen araper eeu 
Yeowsrd Richard iropmonger tane fin 

8 finas cember >) 
Zinck Henry. Liverpoof. merchant. De 


Deeember 95 


merehane, 


ecomber tg Deen 


; 
“3 "Mai 


eC) pou! mer. 


ic Merchant, 


® John chal 
ye 


jan 


ate fina! 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN DECEMBER, 


Containing official and authentic Documents. 
SS 


PORTUGAL. 

Dispatcn, of which the following is 
LY) a Copy, was received on the 19th of 
December,trom Lord Viscount Strangtord, 
his Mayesty’s Minister Plempotentiary at 
the Court of Lisbon, by the ight lion. 
George Canuiag, bis Mayescy’s Principal 
secretary of State for Foreign Atfairs :— 

Hi: Majesty's Ship Hibernia, off the 1agus, 

Nov. 29. 

Staal have the hynour of announcing to 
you, tnat tue Prince Regent of Portugal has 
effected the wise and magnanimous purpose 
of ietiring tum a &Kingdom which he could 


no longer ret.iMy except as the vassal of 
France, and that his Royal Highness and fa- 
Miy. accon panied by most or his ships of 


War, add by 4 Multitude o; his iaithtul sub- 
jects aud adhereats, have this day departed 
from Lisbun, and are now ou their way fo tne 
Brazils, uncer the escort of a British fleet.— 
‘This grandand memorable event is not to be 
attrivuted only to the sudden alarm excited 
by the appearance o. a French army withio 
tue Hastie: s oF Portugal; it has veen the ge- 
Auine resulc of the system of persevering 
contidence and moderation adopied by his 
Majesty towaids that country, tor the ulti- 
Male Success of which I had in a manner ren- 
dered myself responsible s and which, in obe- 
dience ty your instructions, I hay uniformly 
Continued to supporc, even unuer appearances 
Of the most Giscouraging nuture. 

1 had trequeutly aud distinetly stated to 
the cavinet vu. taisvull, that in avreei g not to 
reset the exclusion of British commerce 
ni ataees earning 36 his sajesty had 

. a s of foroearance , that ta 
mixng hat concession to che p Culiar cir- 
epeonene of ne Prince Regent » stiuation, 
Us wiajesiy had dune ail that fi leNuship and 
he Mimemurance of ancie..t alliance coud 
ea A require; but that a single step beyond 
“ts © Of mMoahed hostilityy thus most re 
apie eae to, iust necessarily lead 

xtremity of actual war. The Prince Re- 

Beat, however, Suilered himselrftor 4 moment 
to orget that, ia the presea: state of Europe, 
oe could be permitied to be an enemy 
island with impunity, and that howe. e: 
sate Majesty mignt be disposed to make 
ci: ae the deficiency or the means pos- 
a y Porcugal of resistance tu the power o: 

‘ance, neither his own dignity, nor the in 
berests Or his people, wouls permit his Majesty 
to cept that eacuse for a compliance with the 
full extent of ner unprincipled demands. Un 
the 8th inst. his woyal Highness was induced 
to sign au Orier tortie detension of the few 
British suojects, and of tie inconsideradle 
Portion of British property which yet remain- 
60 at Lisbon, On the publicauen of tins Ore 


der, I caused the arms of England to be ree 
moved from the gates of my residence, dee 
manded my passports, presented a final re- 
monstrance against the recent conduct of the 
court of Lisoon, and proceesed to the -squa- 
dron commanded by Sur Sidney Smith, wrich 
arrived off the coast of Portugal some days af- 
ter | had received my passports, and which [ 
joined on the 17th instant. 

I immediately suggested to Sir Sidney 
Smith the expediency of establishing the most 
riyorous blockade at the mouth of the Tagus ; 
and I had the high satistaction of alterwards 
finding that | had thus anticipated the intea- 
tions of his Majesty: gour dispatehes (which 
1 received by tue messenger Sylvester on the 
234) directing me to authorise Chat meusure, 
in case tne Portuguese government should 
pass the bounds which his Majesty had 
thought fit to set to his forbearance, and at- 
tempt to take any farther step iajur.oas to the 
honour or interests of Great Britain. 

‘L hose dispatches were drawn up under the 
idea thac | was sti] resident at Lisbon, and 
though I dd not receive them un 1 | had 
actuaily taken my depariu e from that Court, 
siiil, upon 4 caretul consideration of the tener 
vf your instructions, 1 thougnt cnat it would 
be right to act as if chat case had not oce 
curred. I resolved, theretore, Lo proceed torthe 
with to ascertain the eifect produced by the 
blockade of Lisven, and to propose to the 
Portuguese Government, as the valy condi- 
tion upon which th: bloccade could ceases 
tne al'eruative (stated by you) either of sur- 
renicriag the feet to his Majesty, or of im- 
mediat.iy employing ic to remove the Prince 
Regent and ims iamily to the Brazils. | touk 
upon myself this responsibility, in renewing 
negeciaiions ater my public functions had 
actualy ceased, convinced tial, although it 
was the fixed determinatioa of his Majesty 
not to suffer the fleet of Portugal to all into 
tie possession of his en:mies, still his Ma- 
festy’s first object continued to be the appli- 
cat.on of that tleet ty Chie vriginal purpose, 
saving the Royal ‘amily of Braginza, from 
the tyrapuy of France. Laccordingly sequ: st- 
ed an audience of the Prince Xegear, together 
with due assurances of profection and ew uricy 5 
and upon receiving his Koyal Highness’s an- 
swer, 1 procerced to Lisoon on the 7th, in 
his Majesty's ship Comfance, bearing 4 fag 


[ had immeuiately most interesting 


oi truce 
the Court of Lisoon, 


commun cations with 
the part.cuiars of which shall be fully de- 
tailed in a future dispatcn. It suitices CO 
me..tion inth ss piace, that che Prince Rezent 
wisely directed all his apprehensions bo s 
Frenca artuy, and all histuyes [0 an English 
flee. 5 Ciat he received the most explicit as- 
surances from me that his Ma) sty would ge- 
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momentary hostility to which his Royal High- 
ness’s consent had been extorted; and that I 
promised to his Royal Highness, on the faith 
of my Sovereign, that the British squadron 
before the Tagus should be employed to pro- 
tect his getreat from Lisbon, and his voyage 
to the Brazils. 

A decree was published yesterday, in which 
the Prince Regent announced his intention 
of retiring to the city of Rio de Janewo until 
the conclusion of a general peace, and of ap- 
pointing a regency to transact the administra- 
tion of governmeut at Lisbon during his Royal 
Highness’s absence from Europe. 


This morning the Portuguese fleet left the . 


Tagus. IL had the honour to accompany the 
Prince in his passage over the Bar, The 
filect consisted of eight sail of the line, four 
large frigates, several armed brigs, sloops, and 
corve.tes, and a number of Brezil ships, 
amounting, I believe, to about thirty-six sail 
in all. They passed through the British 
squadron, and his Majesty's ships fired a sa- 
lute of twenty-one guns, which was returned 
with an equal number, A more interesting 
spectacle than that afforded by the junct.on 
of the two fleets has been rarely beheld. 

On quitting the Prince Regent’s ship, I 
repaired on board of the Hibernia, but re- 
turned immediately, accompanied by Sir Sd 
ney Smith, whom I presented to the Prince, 
and who was received by his Royal Highness 
with the most marked and gracious conde- 
scension. 

I have the honour to inclese lists of the 
ships of war which were known to have let 
Lisbon this morning, and which were in sight 
a few hours ago. ‘Thete remain at Lisbon 
four ships of the line, and the same number 
of frigates, but only one of each sort is sere 
Viceable, 

I have thought it expedient to lose no 
time in communicating to his Majesty’s go- 
vernment the important intelligence con- 
tuined in this dispatch. I have therefore to 
apologise ior the hasty and imperiect manner 
in which it is written.—I have the honvur 
to be, &c. STRANGFORD. 


Proclamation of the Prince Regent. 

$* Having endeavoured, by all the means 
mm my power, to maintain the neutrality 
hitberto enjoyed by my faithful and be- 
Joved subjects, and having exhausted my 
royal treasury, and made other sacrifices, pro- 
ceeding even to the extremity ot shutting the 
ports of my dominions against the subjects of 
miy ancient soyal ally, the King of Great Bri- 
tain, thus exposing the commerce ot my peo- 
We to total ruin, and consequently suffering 
the grestest losses in the coliection of the re- 
Venues ot the crown; { find that troops of the 
emiperor of the French and king of Italy, 
(with whom 1 had united myself on the Con- 
tinent, in the hope of being tree from further 
wOivstatian) are aciually marching into the 
interior of my kingdom, and.areon their way 
bo this Capital; and desising to aveid the 


fatal consequences of a defence whic 
more dangerous than profitable, 
to occasion an effusion of blood dr 
Manity, and to inflame the animosity oF +; 
troops which have e:itered this kingdom ig 
der a declaration and Promise that the «:. 
not commit any the smallest h ant Wi 
knowing also that these t cst hostility j an: 
y sen) TOOPS are most 
ticularly destined against my royal pate 
and thut my faithful subjects iwoold be un" 
der less apprehensions were I ebsent from this 
kingdom, [ have resolved, for the welfare of 
my subjects, to retreat, with te Queen ny 
mother, and all my royal family, to my do. 
minions.in Americ, there to establish’ my. 
selfin the city of Rio de Jaueire until ace. 
neral peace ; and moreover, considering the 
Insportance of leaving the government of 
these kingdoms. in -that good order which js 
for their advantage and for that of my people 
(a matt or which 1 am essentiaily bound to 
provide ior), and having duly reflected on all 
the circumstances of the m ument, I have 
resolved to nominate to be Governor and Re- 
gent of these kingdoms, daring my abvence, 
my truly beloved cousin, tve Marguis i) Abran- 
tio Franciscu da Cunha dz Menezes, jieutenint 
general of my torces 5 the Principal Castro (one 
of my council, and a rigidor de jusivia); 
Pectroda Me:ler Breynez, also of my council, 
who will act as president of my treasury du- 
rinz the incapacity of Luis de Vas Concellose 
Seu7is (who is unable to fili that ‘unction at 
presgnt, on account of ilin. ss) ; Don Francisco 
de Noronka, president of the board of con 
sciente and religious orders, aad in the ab- 
sence of any or them, the Conde De Castro 
Mazim, (grand huntsinan, whom I{ have noe 
minated president of the senate, wi h the assist- 
ance of the secretaries thereof; the Conse de 
Sampayo, and in his absence, Don Miguel 
Terira Forgaz; and of my attorney-geneml, 
Jocco Antonio Saller de Mendenea; on a- 
count of the great couficence | have in them, 
aid of the experience which they’ possess ! 
matters of guvernment: being certain that 
my people and kingdom will be governed 
and directed in such a manner that my ¢en- 
science will be discharged, and that this 
Regency will entirely fulfil its duty, so long 
as it shall please God that I shall be absent 
trom this capital; administering Justice with 
impartiality ; distributing rewards and er 
nishments as they may be merited. An 
these regents and administrators will fart 
hold this to be my pleasure, and fulbt ™) 
order in the form thus mentioned, and! 
coniormity to the instructions signed by rs 
and accompanying this decree, which - 
will communicate to the proper department. 
(Signed) “fase, 

( Palace of the Ajunda, 27th Nov. 1800. 
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tT) the Senate ard House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

Circumstances, fellow-citizens, which se- 
riously threatened the peace of our country, 
have made ita duty to convene you at an 
earlier period than usual. The love of peace 
so much cherished in the bosoms of our Citi- 
rens, which has so long guided the pruceed- 
ings of their public ceuncils, and induced 
forbearance under s0 many wrongs, may not 
insure cur continuance in the quiet pursuits 
of industry. The many injuries and depre- 
dations committed on our commerce and na- 
vivatiun upon the high seas for years pat, 
the successive innovations on those principles 
of public law which have been established 
by the reason and usage of nations as the 
rule of their intercourse, and the umpire and 
security of their rights and peace, and all the 
circumstances which induced the extraordi- 
nary mission to London, are already known 
to you. The instructions given to our mi- 
n'sters were framed in the sincerest spirit of 
amity and moderation. They accordingly 
proceeded, in conformity wherewith, to pro- 
pose arrangements which might embrace and 
settle all the points in difference between us; 
which might bring us to a mutual under- 
standing on our neutral and national rights, 
and provide for a commercial intercourse on 
conditions of some equality. Afier long and 
fruitless endeavours to eftect the purposes of 
their mission, and to obtain arrangements 
Within the limits of their instructions, they 
concluded to sign such as could be obtained, 
and to send them for confideration ; candidly 
declaring to the other negociators, at the 
sime time, that they were acting against 
their instructions, and that their government 
therefore could not be pledged for ratification. 
Some of the articles proposed might have 
been admitted on a principle of compromise, 
but others were too highly disadvantageous ; 
and no sufficient provision was made against 
the principal source of the irritations and 
Collisions which were constantly endangering 
the peace of the two nations. The question, 
therefore, whether atreaty should be accepted 
in that form could have admitted but of one 
Wecision, even had no declarations of the 
Cther party impaired our confideace in it. 
Still aaxious not to close the door against 
friendly adjustment, new modifications were 
framed, and further concessions authorised, 
than could before have been suppased neces- 
‘ary: and our ministers were instructed to 
resume their negociations on these grounds. 
On this new reference to amicable discussion 
We were reposing in confidence, when on the 
twenty-second day of June last, by a formal 
orver trom a Pritish admiral, the frigate Che- 
Sapeake, leaving her port for a distant ser- 
vice, was attacked by one of those vessels 
Which had been lying in our harbours uncer 
the indulgencies of hospitality, was disabled 
from proceeding, had several of her crew 


kiled, and four taken away. On this out: 
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rage no commentaries are necessary. Its cha. 
racter has been pronounced by the indignang 
voice of our citizens, with an emphasis and 
unanimity never exceeded. [ immediately, 
by procl: mation, interdicted our harbours and 
waters to all British armed-vessels, forbade 
intercourse with them, and, uncertain hovw 
far hostilities were intenced, and the town of 
Nortolk indeed being threatened with imme. 
diate attack, a sufficient force was ordered for 
the protection of that place, and such other 
preparations commenced and pursued as the 
prospect rendered proper. An armed-ve-el 
of the United States was dispatched With ine 
structions to our ministers at London, to call 
on that Governanent or the satisfaction and 
security required by the outrage. A very 
short interval ought now to bring the answer, 
which shall be communicated to you aS svon 
as received: then also, or as soon after as the 
public interests shall he found to admit, the 
unratified treaty, and proceedings relative to 
it, sha'l be made known to you. 

The aggression, thus began, has been con- 


‘tinued on the part of the Britisn commanders, 


by remaining within our waters in defiance 
of the authority of the country, by habitual 
vivlations of its jurisdiction, and at length by 
putting to death one of the persons whom 
they had forcibly taken from on-board the 
Chesapeake. These aggravations necessarily 
Jead to the policy, either of never admitting 
an armed-vessel into our harbours, or of 
maintaining in every harbour such an armed 
force as may constrain obedience to the laws, 
and protect the lives and property of our ct- 
tigens against their armed guests. But the 
expence of such a standing force, and its in- 
consistence with our principles, dispense with 
those courtesies which would necessarily call 
for it, and leave us equally tree to exclude 
the navy, as we arc the army, of a foreign 
power from entering our limits. & 

To former violations of maritime rights, 
another is now added of very extensive e!- 
fect. The Government of that nation has 
issucd an Order, interdicting all trade by 
neutrals between ports not in amity wita 
them. And being now at war wich nearly 
every nation on the Atlantic and Mediterra- 
nean S:as, our vessels are r ‘quired to sacrifice 
their cargoes at the first port they touch, of 
to return home without the benefit of Borns 
to any other market. Uad-r this new fav of 
the ocesn, our trade on the Mediterrancan 
has been swept away by sceizares and Cone 
demna ions, and thit in otuer seas bs threat- 
ened with the same fate 

Our ciffereuces with Spain remain still ene 
settled ; no measure having beea taken OA 
her part, since my iast communications te 
Cungress, to bring thom 
der a state of C:Ny5> : : 
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ders, no new collisions have taken place, nor 
seem immediately to be apprehended. To 
our former groundg of complaint has been 
acded a very serious One, aS you will see by 
the decree, a copy of which is now commu- 
nicated. Whether this decree, which pro- 
fesses to be conformable tu th.t of the 
French Government of Nov. 21, 1806, here- 
tofore communicaced to Congress, will also 
be conformed o that in its construction and 
application in relation to the United states, 
had not been ascertained at the date of cur 
hast communicstions. hese, howevef, gave 
reasun to expect such a conturmity. 

With the other nations of Kurope our har- 
mony has been uninterrusted, and co wmerce 
and frieidly intercourse have beea miain- 
tained on their usual footing. 

Our peace with the several ftates on the 
@oast of tsarbary a:pears as firm as at any 
former period, and as likely tu continue as 
that o° any other nation. 

Among our Indian neighbours in the north- 
western quarier, some fermentation was ob- 
served, svon atter the lute occurrences, tiireat- 
ening the continuance of our peace. Mes- 
$ages were 6aid to ve interchanged, and tokens 
to be passing, which usuaily denote a state of 
restlessness among them; and the charaCter 
of the agitators puinted to the sources of ex- 
citement. Measures were immediately taken 
for providing ayain{t that danger; instruc- 
tions were given to require expianations, and, 
with assurances of our continyed friendship, 
to admonish the tribes to remain quiet at 
home, taking no part in quarrels not belong- 
ingtothem. As far as we ure yet informed, 
the tribes in our vicinity, who are most ad- 
vanced in the pursuits of industry, are sin- 
cerely disposed to adhere to their friendship 
with us, and to their peace with all others. 
While those more remote do not present ap- 
pearances sufficiently quiet to justify the in- 
termission of military precaution on our part. 

The great tribes on our south-western 
quater, much advanced beyond the others in 
agiicuitural and houshold arts, appear tran- 
quil, and icentitying their views with ours, 
in proportion to their advancements. With 
the whole of these people, in every quarter, 
I shall continue to inculcate peace, and triend- 
ship with ail their neighbours, and perse- 

Verance in those occupations and pursuits 
which will best promote their own well-being. 

The appropriations of the last session, for 

the defence of our s-a-port towns and har- 
bours, were made under expectation that a 
Continuance of our peace would permit us to 
proceed in that work according to our conve- 
nience. it has been thought better to apply 
the sums then given towards the defence of 
New York, Charleston, and New Orleans 
Chiefly, as most open and most likely first to 
necd protection ; and to leave places less im- 
mediately in danger to the provisions of the 
Present sess'on, 


The gun-boats too, already provided, have, 


[Jan. 1, 


on a like principle, been chiefly ass one: 
New York, New Orleans, and ie ‘0 
peake. Whether our moveable fis,ce —_ 
water, $O material in aid of t-e qe . - 
works on the land, should be ay.» cm e 
this or any other form, is let * 
of the Legislature. —For the pu 
ning these vessels, in Sudden attacks on oge 
harbours, it is a matter for co: er ttay 
wpetiner tee seamen of the United States 
Muay not justly be formed into a special mi. 
litia, to be cal ed on tur tours o duty in de. 
tence of the harbours where they shal has. 
pen to be; the ordinary mucitia of the place 
turnishing that portion whicn Way consist of 
landsmen. 

‘The moment our peace was threatened, | 
deemed it indispensable to secure a greater 
Provision Of those articles of military stores, 
with which our magazines were not suffct. 
ently furnished. To have awaited a prt 
vious and special sanction by law, would hiave 
Jost occasions which might not be retrieved, 
I did not hesitate there.ore te authorise en- 
gagements tor such supplements to our exist. 
ing stock, as would render it adequate to the 
emergencies threatening us: and | trust that 
the Legislature, feeling the same anxiety ior 
the saety of our country, so materially ad- 
vanced by this precaution, will approve when 
done, what they would have seen so impor 
tant to be dere, if then assembled. Ex. 
pences, also unprovided for, arose out of the 
necessity of casling all our gun-boats into 
actual service fow the defence of our har 
bours, of all which accounts will be laic be- 
fore you. 

Whether a regu!ar army is to be raised, 
and to what extent, must depend on the ine 
formation so shortly expected. In the mean 
time I] have called on the States tor quotas of 
militia, to be in readiness for present defence 5 
and have, moreover, encouraged the accep 
tance of volunteers 3 and L am happy to ine 
form you, that these have effered themselves 
with great alacrity in every pert of te 
Union; they are ordered to be organized, 
and ready at a moment’s warning, to ae" 
on any service to which they may be cilie 
and every preparation within the — 
power, has been made to Insure Us the been: 
of early exertions. . 7” 

I informed Congress at their last sess! 
of the enterprises against the public peacey 
which were believed to be in preparation °Y 
Aaron Burr and his associates, of the oe 
sures taken to defeat them, and to bring ma 
offenders to justice. Their enterprises c of 
happily defeated by the patriotic —" 
the militia whenever called into actio®s he 
the fidelity of the army, and cnergy ae 
. . -¢ : tly arrang!2g 
Commander in chicf, in promptly 5 the 
the difliculties pre:enting thenselves ot x 
Sabine, repairing to mcet those arisie “ee 
Mississippi, and dissipating before f°" | 
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ceedings, and the evidence publicly exhibited 
on the arraignment of the principal offenders 
before the District Court of Virginia. You 
will be enabled to judge whether the defect 
was in the teftimony, in the law, or in the 
administration of the law; and wherever it 
shall be found, the Legislature alone can 
apply or originate the remedy The framers 
of our Constitution certainly supposed they 
had guarded, as well their Government 
against destruction by treason, as their Citi- 
zens against oppression, under pretence of it; 
and ii these ends are not attained, it is of 
importance to inquire by what means, more 
effectual, they may be secured. 

The accounts of the receipts of revenue, 
during the year ending on the SOth day of 
September last, being not yet made up,.a 
correct statement will be hereafter trans- 
mitted from the Treasury. In the mean 
time it is ascertained that the receipts have 
amounted to near sixteen millions of dollars ; 
which, with the five millions and a half in 
the Treasury at the beginning of the year, 
have enabled us, after meeting the current 
cemands and interest incurred, to pay more 
than four millions of the principal of our 
funded debt. These payments, with those 
ot the preceding five and a half years, have 
extinguished of the funded debt twenty-five 
millions and a half of dollars, being the 
whole which could be paid or purchased 
within the limits of the law, and of our con- 
tracts; and have left us in the Treasury 
eight millions and a half of dollars. A por- 
tion of this sum may be considered as a come 
mencement of accumulation of the surplusses 
of revenue, which, after paying the instal- 
ments of debt, as they shall become payable, 
will remain without any specific object. It 
may partly, indeed, be applied towards com- 
pleting the defence of the exposed points of 
Cur country, on such a scale as shall be 
adapted to our principles and circumstances. 
win pe ie is doubtless among the first 
Aa 0 attention in such a state of our 

hancesy and it is one which, whether we 
aaeae or war, will provide security 
bes: it is “due. Whether what shall re: 

— of this, with the future surplusses, 
wn Sn usefully applied to purposes already 
‘utnorised, Or more usefully to others re- 
ti, Bsa —- or how ee 
ing io ane posed of, are questiens call- 
ns Fam — of Congress: unless, in- 
sage satine be superseded by a change 
terminztion is ve ee ei 
determination ; png panei , e that 
it will becon,? It is a great consolation that 
Supreme _ known et a moment when the 
= ioon council of the nation is assembled 
wiedecs pt and ready to give the aids of its 

authority to whatever course the 


00¢ . : 
£00d of our Country shall then cail us to 
Pursue, 
susnitters of minor importance will be the 
‘jects Of suture communications ; and go- 
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thing shall be wanting on my part which 
may give information or dispatch to the pros 
ccedings of the Legislature, in the exercise of 
their high duties, and at a moment so inte- 
resting to the public welfare. 
Tu. JEFFERSON, 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Gazette Extraordinary, Saturday, Dec. 19, 
1807. 

DECLARATION. 

The Declaration issued at St. Petersburghy 
by his Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, 
has excited in his Majesty’s mind the strongest 
sensations of astonishment and regret. 

His Majesty was not unaware of the nature 
of those secret engagements, which had been 
imposed upon Russia in the conferences of 
Tilsit. But his Majesty had entertained the 
hope, that a review of the transactions of 
that unfortunate Negotiation, and a just 
estiniate of its effects upon the glory of the 
Russian name, and upon the interests of the 
Russian Empire, would have induced his 
Imperial Majesty to extricate himself from 
the embarrassment of those new counsels 
and connections which he had adopted in a 
moment of despondency and alarm, and to re- 
turn to a policy more congenial to the princi- 
ples which he has so invariably professed, 
and more conducive to the honour of his crown, 
aud to the prosperity of his dominions. 

This hope has dictated to his Majesty the 
utmost forbearance and moderation in all his 
diplomatic intercourse with the court of St 
Petersburgh since the peace of Tilsit. 

His Majesty had much cause for suspiciony 
and just ground of complaint. But he ab- 
staised from the language of reproach. His 
Majesty deemed it necessary to require spe- 
cific explanation with respect to those ar- 
rangements with France, the concealment of 
which from his Majesty, could not but con- 
firm the impression already received of their 
character and tendency. But his Majestyy 
nevertheless, directed the demand of that 
explanation to be made, not only without 
asperity or the indication of any hostile dis~ 
position, but with that considerate regard 
to the feelings and situation of the Emperor of 
Russia, which resulted trom the recollection 
of former friendship, and from confidence in- 
terrupted but not destroyed. ; 

The declaration of the Emperor of Russia 
proves that the object of his Majesty's tor- 
bearance and moderation has not been attained. 
It proves, unhappily, that the influence os 
that power, which 1s equally and essentially 
the enemy both of Great Britain and Russia, 
has acquired a decided ascendancy in the 
counsels of the cabinet of 5¢. Petersburgh, 
and has been able to excite 4 Causeless en- 
mity between two mations, whose long esta 
lished connection, and whose mutual interes's 
prescribed the most intimate union and co- 


operation. 
His Majesty deeply laments the extension 
of the calamiues of was. But calicd upow 28 
4i he 
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he is, to defend himself.against an act of une 
provoked hostility, his Majesty is anxious to 
refute in the face of the world the pretexts by 
which that act is attempted to be justified. 

The declaration asserts that his Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, has twice taken up 
arms in a cause in which the interest of Great 
Britain was more direct than his own; and 
founds upon this assertion the charge against 
Great Britain of having neglected to second 
and support the military operations of Russia. 

His Majesty willingly does justice to the 
motives which originally engaged Russia in 
the great struggle against France. His Mae 
jesty avows with equal readiness the interests 
which Great Britain has uniformly taken in 
the fates and fortunes of the powers of the 
continent. But it would surely be difficult to 
prove that Great Britain, who was herself in 
a state ot hostility with Prussia when the war 
broke out between Prussia and France, hadan 
interest and a duty more direct in espousing 
the Prussian quarrel than the Emperor of 

Russia, the ally of his Prussian Majesty, the 
Protector of the North of Europe, and the 
Guarantee of the Germanic Constitution. 

It is not in a public declaration that his 
Majesty can discuss the policy of having, at 
any particular period of the war, effected, or 
omitted to eftect, disembarkations of troops on 
the coasts of Naples. But the instance of the 
war with the Porte is still more singularly 
chosen to illustrate the charge against Great 
Britain of indifference to the interests of her 
ally: a war undertaken by Great Britain at 
the instigation of Russia, and solely for the 
purpose of maintaining Russian interests 
against the influence of France. 

If, however, the Peace of Jilsit is indeed 
to be considered as the consequence and the 
punishment of the imputed inactivity of 
Great Britain, his Majesty cannot but regret 
that the Emperor of Russia should have re- 
sorted to so precipitate and fatal a measure, 
at the moment when he had received distinct 
assurances that his Majesty was making the 
miost strenuous exertions to fulfil the wishes 
and expectations of his ally (assurances which 
his Imperial Majesty received and acknow- 
ledged with apparent confidence and satisfac- 
tion); and when his Majesty was, in fact, 
prepared to employ for the advancement of 
the common objects of the war, those forces 
which, after the peace of Tilsit, he was 
under the necessity of employing to disconcert 
a combination directed against his own imme- 
diate interests and security. 

‘The vexation of Russian commerce by Great 
Britain is in truth, little more than an 
imaginary grievance. Upon a diligent exa- 
mination, made by his Majesty’s command, 
of the records of the British court of admiralty, 
there has been discovered only a solitary 

instance, in the course of the present war, of 
the condemnation of a vessel really Russian ; 
a vessel which had carried naval stores to a 
port of the common enemy. ‘There are but 
" 2 
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few instances of Russian vessels detained . 
and none in which justice has been ref...’ 
to a party complaining of such detention, | 
1s therefore matter of surprize as aie a 
concern to his Majesty, that the Emperor of 
Russia should have ‘condescended to bring 
forward a complaint which, as it cannot 2 
seriously felt by those in whose behalf i 
is urged, might appear to be intended to coun 
tenance those exaggerated declamations by 
which France perseveringly endeavours to 
inflame the jealousy of other countries, an! 
to justify her own invetcrate animosity against 
Great Britain. i 

The peace of Tilsit was followed by an of. 
fer of mediation onthe part of the Emperor of 
Russia, for the conclusion of a peace between 
Great Britain and France; which it asserte; 
that his Majesty refused. 

His Majesty did not refuse the mediatien of 
the Emperor of Russia; although the offer of 
it was accompanied by circumstances of con- 
cealment which might well have justified his 
refusal, The articles of the treaty of -Tilsiz 
were not communicated to his Majesty; ani 
specifically that article of the treaty in vir- 
tue of which the mediation was proposed, and 
which prescribed a limited time for the retura 
of his Majesty’s answer to that proposal. And 
his Majesty was thus led into an apparent 
compliance with a limitation so offensive to 
the dignity of an independent Sovereign. 
But the answer so returned by his Majesty was 
notarefusal. it was a conditional acceptance, 
The conditions required by his Majesty were 
a statement of the basis upon which the ene 
my was disposed to treat; anda communici- 
tion of the articles of the peace of Tilsit. 
‘The first of these conditions was precisely the 
same which the Emperor of Russia had himse. 
annexed not four months before to his own ac- 
ceptance of the proftered mediation of ti 
Emperor of Austria. The second was o% 
which his Majesty would have had aright "he 
quire, even as the ally of his Imperial Ms- 
jesty ; but which it would have beea has 
improvident to omit, when he was invite ig 
confide to his Imperial Majesty the cat “ 
his honour and his interest. ; ; 

But even if these conditions (neither L 
which has been fulfilled, although the fu'n 
ment of them has been repeatedly requires * 
his Majesty’s Ambassador at St. Peters vaio’ 
had not been in themselves perfectly oul 
and necessary: there were not res his 
siderations which might have pny i 
Majesty in endeavouring, with si po a 
dinary anxiety, to ascertain the nang tt rhe 
tehtions of the Emperor 0! Russias ee 
precise nature and effect of the new ow 
which his Imperial Majesty had Ont, 

The complete abandunment om : reject 
of the King of Prussia (who had . ¥ a ait 
ed proposals of separate peacts | ar smpee 
adherence to his engagements py ee pros 
rial ally), and the character ot r was 600" 
sions which the Emperor of Russ# yeas 
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sented to make for his own interests in the 
-ocictions of Tilsit, pres sented no encou- 
aati prospect of the result of any exertions 
which his [mperial Majesty miz ht be dis- 
posed to en ap! oy in favour of Great Britain. 
It is pot while a French army still occupies 
and lavs waste the remaining dominions of the 
King of Prussia, in spite of the stipulations 
of the Prussizn treaty of Tilsit; while con- 
tributions are arb bitrarily exacted by France 
hat remnant of the Prussian monarchy, 
such as, in iis entire and most flourishing 
he Prussien monarchy would have 
been unable to discharge ; while the surren- 
der is demanded, in time of peace, of Prussian 
fortresses, which had not been reduced during 
the wa me and while the power of France is 
exercised over Prussia with such shameless 
syranay, as to designate and demand for in- 
stant death, individuals, subjects of his Prus- 
siin h Majesty, and resident in his dominions, 
upon a charge of disrespect towards the 
Freach government ;—=it is not while all 
these things are done and suffered, under the 
eyes of the Emperor of Russia, and without 
his interfererce on behalf of his ally, t that 
ty can feel himself called uvon to 


ace 


1308.] 


ne 


Go 
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nis Majes 
account to Europe for having hesitated to re- 
pose an unconditional confidence in the efi- 
cacy of his imperial M3 Jest} "s mediation. 

Nor, even if that mediation had taken full 
elect, if a peace had been concluded under it, 
ind that peace guarranteed by his J: nperial 
Majesty, could his Majesty have placed im- 
plicit reliance on the stability of any such are 
Razement, after having seen the Emperor of 
ae transfer to France the sove- 

ty of the Ionian republic, the indepen 

‘ace of which his Imperisl Majesty had tee 

“ly and solemnly guaranteed. 

“Bat While the alle eged rejection of the Em- 
Peror of Russia’s mediation between Great 
Bri ‘ain al France is stated as a just ground 
ne Imperial | Majesty’s resentment, his 
~ajesty’s Tequest of that mediation ior the 
Te-estatlishment of peace between Great Bri- 
are and Denmark is represented as an in- 
“t which it wus be yond thé Bounds of his 
we erial Majesty's moderatioa to endure. 

113 Majesty feels himself under no ool ga- 
ton to ofter any atonement or apoloxy to the 
a —— of Russia for the expedition against 

pen hy It is not for those who were 


p<ttics to the secret arrangements of Tilsit, to 


Se 


J Satisfaction for a measure to which 
~ ~ fran sement S ~aVve ris Ce, ud by which 
; ot the QO!) jects of them has been happ.l iy 
C¢ 22%e,)} 

. stG 


: Hj 3M ajesty” $ 
“ 1 agai est Copenhagen is 
ad — tation of the Emperor of Russia 
any t t!  Spply waatever was wanting in it, uf 
, ning could be wanting to convince the 
e t incredulous of the ur peucy of that ne- 
Bd under which his Mi. ijesty acted. 

St untilehe Russian Declaration was pub- 
lishe d, his Ma ijesty had no reason to suspect 


justification of the expedi- 
before the world. 
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that any opinions which the Fmpefor of Rus- 
sia mi ght entertain of the transactions at Coe 
penhagen, could be such as to preclude his 
Imperial Majesty from undertaking, at the 
request of Great Britain, that same office of 
mediator, which he had assumed with so 
much alacrity on the behalf of France. Nor 
can his Majesty forget that the first symptoms 
ef reviving confidence, since the peace of 
Tilsit, the only prospect of success in the ene 
deavours of his Majesty’s ambassador to re- 
Store the ancient good understand jing between 
Great Britain and Russia, appeared when the 
intelligence of the siege of Copenhagen had 
been recently received at St. Petersburgh. 

The invicl ability of the Baltic sea, and the 
reciprocal guaranties of the powers that bor- 
dex upon it, guaranties sald to have been con- 
tracted with the knowledge of the British 
sovernment, are stated as ageravation of his 


he CVeranme 


Maje ‘sty’s proceedings inthe Baltic. It can- 
to represent his Majesty as 


not be intended 

having at any time acgutesced in the princi 
ples upon which the in aviolability of the Baltic 
is maul geo however his Majesty may, at 
particular periods, have » Sachoeens for special 
reasons oh see his conduct at thetime to 
act in contradiction to them. Such fo:beer- 
ance never could have appl lied but to a state of 
neace and real neutrality in the North; and 


= 
his Majesty mo st assured! ly could : not he Cie 


pected to recur to it, after France has been 


suffered to establish herself in undisputed so- 
vercignty along the whole coast of the baltic 
¢ea, trom Dantzic to Lubeck. 

But the higher the value which the Empe- 
ror of Russia places on the engagements ree 
sprcting the tran quillity of the Baltic, which 
he describes himself as  inheritin » trom his im- 
mediate predeces ont he Empress Catherine 

} oha lo 99% le 1.38 

snd the E: yperor Paul, the less justly can ius 
- : e3 } aa! | 

Imperial Majesty resent the appeal mace to 

Maiestv as the guarantee of the 

2 oe oe -_ Rae Brit - 

eace to be concluded betweea Great britain 


and Denmark. Jn making that appeal, with 
the most confidence and sincerity, tis Majesty 
neither interded, nor can he imagine thet he 

any insult to the Emperor ot Ru Sia» 
nor can his Majesty conceive that, 
posing to the Priges Roval terms of peices 
F the most succe sful war onthe pit oft 
Denmark coul id hardly have been expected to 
extort irom Great Britain, his Majesty ren- 
dered himself liable to the imputation either 
of exasperating the resentiment,or of outraging 


him by his 


- , 
> Pod, 4 
Oficreu, 


such 


the dignity of Venma: _ 
° . } afrace ont | the dif- 
His Majesty fas thus: 
fy BE ' 2. che Resse Go- 
ferent accusations by which the Ao : 
vernment labours to }usthS the ruj , 
’ ‘ i for i , 
connection why fis svboietce &s , 
reciprocal aly2Btage to Ui t un aad 
od | tem t to d: ypuise ti t fae 
Russia; and attempts « ; ? : 
A.ence ty which Rus- 
tion of thats xfer! al snfivence ¢ ; : 
: i D} posta, Pies dvs res: 
sia is driven into unjust paQsvee te 
not her own. ; 
t10 Dy ) Uv o- 
The Russian declaration procecas ¢ 
ou ¥ bict one 
several Conuilivie 
nounce the oo a 
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these hostilities can be terminated, and the in- 
tercourse of the two countries renewed. 

His Majesty has already had occasion to as- 
sert, that justice has in no instance been de- 
nied to the claims of his Imperial Majesty’s 
subjects. 

The termination of the war with Denmark 
has been so anxiously sought by his Majesty, 
that it cannot be necessary for his Majesty to 
renew any professions upon that subject. But 
his Majesty is at a loss toreconcile the Empe- 
ror of Russia’s present anxiety forthe comple- 
tion of such an arrangement, with his [mpe- 
rial Majesty’s recent refusal to contribute his 
g00d offices for effecting it. 

' The requisition of his Imperial Majesty for 
the immediate conclusion, by his Majesty, of 
a peace with France, is a8 extraordinary in 
the substance, as it is offensive in the manner. 
His Majesty has at no time declined to treat 
with France, when France has professed a 
willingness to treat on an admissible basis. 
And the Emperor of Russia cannot fail to re- 
member that the last negociation between 
Great Britain and France was broken off, 
upon points immediately affecting, net his 
Majesty’s own interests, but those of his Im- 
peria!l ally.—-But his Majesty neither under- 
stands, nor will he admit, the pretension of 
Emperor of Russia to dictate the time, or the 
mode, of his Majesty’s pacific negociations 
with other powers. It never will be endured 
by his Majesty that any government shall in- 
demnify itself for the humiliation of servi- 
ency to France, by the adoption of an insul- 
ting and peremptory tone towards Great Bri- 
tain. 
His Majesty proclaims anew those princi- 
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ples of Maritime Law, against Which the 


Empress Cather gent The aumpices of th 

. ine, was originally 
“geile Teens hostilities ot 

; *  ENose principles haye 
been recognized and acted upon in the best 
periods of the history of Europe 3 and acted 
upon by no power with more strictness and 
severty than by Russia herself in the reign 
of the Empress Catherine. $ 

Those principles it is the right and the 
duty of his Majesty to maintain: and against 
every confederacy his Majesty is determined, 
under the blessing of Divine Providence, to 
maintain them. They have at all times 
contributed essentially to the maritime power 
of Great Britain ; but they are become inca’ 
culably more valuable and important at a pe. 
riod when the maritime power of Great Bri- 
tain constitutes the sole remaining bulwark 
against the overwhelming usurpations of 
France; the only refuge to which other na- 
tions may yet resort, in happier times, tu 
assistance and protection. 

When the opportunity for peace between 
Great Britain and Russia shall arrive, his 
Majesty will embrace it with eagerness. The 
arrangements of such a negociation will not 
be difficult er complicated. His Majesty, 
as he has nothing to concede, so he has no- 
thing to require: satisfied, if Russia shall 
manifest a disposition to return to her an- 
cient feeling of friendship towards Great bri- 
tain; and to a just consideration of her own 
true interests ; and toa sense of her own ¢ig- 
nity as an independent nation. 

Westminster, December 18, 1807. 
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With Biographical Memoirs of diflinguijhed Characters recently deceafed. 


——_————— 


MARRIED. 

By special licence, at his lordship’s house 
in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Craven, to Miss Brunton, of 
the Theatre Royal Covent Garden, daughter 
of Mr. Brunton, late of the Theatre at Nor- 
wich, and now of Covent Garden. 

At Beckenham, by special licence, John 
Spalding, esq. of Hill-street, Berkeley-square, 
4 7 Mary Ann Eden, niece of Lord Auck- 

and. 

At St. Martin’s in the Fields, John Had- 
ley, esq. of Craven-street, to Mrs. Richard- 
son, widow of the late Capt. Wm. R. of the 
royal navy. 

At St. Pancras Church, Mr. Hughes, to 
Miss Josette Arbuthnot, daughter of the late 
Lieut. Col. A., of the 31st. regiment of foot. 

Mr. William Matthew Thiselton, of Great 
Russell-street, to Miss Louisa Menzeau, 
daughter of Peter M., esq. of Camden Town. 

At St. George’s Queen-square, the Rev. 
sy Cracroft, of Brazen Nose College, Ox- 
ord, to Miss Lewis, of Powis Place, 





At St. Mary-at-hill, Mr. Davis, of the 
royal navy, to Miss Crage, daughter of Mr, 
C., of Waterman’s Hall. 

At IfMington, James Henderson, esq. of 
Bow-lane, to Miss Packer, of Hlingroa. 

At St. George’s Hanover square, Charies 
Mackennon, esq. of Upper Grosvenor-street, 
to Miss Sophia Burn, of George-street, Hane 
over-square. , 

At St. George’s Queen-square, Captain 
James Nicholson, of the royal navy, f “1 
Ann Bennet, eldest daughier of Alexander 9.» 

; -square. 
ee eee Church, Richard Burm, 
esq. of Southam, Warwickshirey to Miss ~ 
Shuttleworth, daughter of john S.» 
Guildtord-street. 

At Martin’s in the Fields, 
jun. of Washingley, to Miss 
Peterfburgh. 

At Tottenham, 


Mr. Rowlesy 
Bullivant, o 


David Pollock, esq: of the 


Middle Temple, barrister at law, to a4 ; 
kinson, only daughter of Juha A., 64 
Tottenham. i 
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At St. Pancras Church, Charles Hill Hull, In Excter-street, Strand, JZ. Ralph Sime 
ero, late of the 16th light dragoons, to Miss sions, glass manufacturer. 
Augusta Browning, of Blackheath. ; At Mount-pleasant, tottenham, Rowland 
_C. Lockner, esq. of the East India Com- Stephenson, esg. late of Lombord-street, banker, 
nany’s service, to Miss Mary Cook. At Shepherd’s-bush, aged cg, Mr.. Bare 
* at St. George’s, Hanover-square, Mr. T. ber, wife of Mr. Wiliiam B., of Old Broad. 
Richards, of Clerent’s Inn, to Miss Couch, © street, solicitor, and only daughter of the late 
of Curzon-street, May-fair. Tho. Collingwood, ¢sq.of Gray’s Inn 

At Mary-le-bonne Church, John Picknell Mr. S. Diuperoy, banker, of New Basing- 
Seager, esq. to Miss Griffiths, of Francis- hall-street. 
stieet, Tottenham Court Road. In Upper Brooke-street, Mrs Iynne, relict 


DIED. of the late Nicholas L., esq. of Horsham, 
Aged 18, Mr. William Stiles Weston, of Tris Sussex. 
nity College, Cambridge, eldest son of Ame In Cornhill, Henry Cal'ander, esg. 


brose Weston, esq. of Fenchurch-street. In Charlotte street, Daniel Dulaney Addisony 
At Pimlico, Mr. Fonathan Swainfon, many esg. of the late regiment of Marylang, loyal- 
years a private tutor in several noblemen’s isis, raised in 1776, and disbanded in 1783. 


familics. Mr. George Gavilt, of Southwark, architect, 
In Rodneyestreet, Pentonville, Edward aged 62. 
Lewis, ¢39 Mrs. Ann Geering, wife of Mr. Richard G., 


‘n Wilgon-stree’, Finfbury-square, Mr. of the Old Change, Cheapside, and daughter 
janes Groen, watch maker, 88. of Daniel Pinder, esq. deputy of the ward of 


/ . ape: : a 6 

At his seat on Hillindon-heath, aged 69, Farringdon within. 
the Hon. Peter de Salis, count of the holy Daniel Robinson, esq. of Gray’s-inn, 74. 
Roman empire. In Miliman-street, Bedford row, Afrs. 


Henry Parker, esq. assistant secretary of the Brocks, widow of James Stuart B, esq, 
tox office, Somerset- house. Mr. Richard Ferres, upwards of twenty- 
In Grafton-street, James Ogilvy, esg. late. one years an officer belonging to the police- 
mayor of the 59th regiment of foot. office in Worship-street. 


In Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Jnn Fields, At Hackney, Captain Samuel Burrows, late 
Airs, Nunn, wife of Mr. James N., book- of the ship Jupiter, in the Jamaica trade. 
se.ler, In Bloomibury-square, after a shost illness, 
_ In Bedfordbury, Mr. Sames Tomlinson, woole Dis. Afvysey, wife of Abel M., esq. 
isa draper. Thomas Penn, esq. of Stoke Newington. 

At his house on Clapham-common, aged Mr. William Wood, of the secretary’s office, 


81, Hebe Collick, esq. of St. Martin’selane, and East-India House. . 
one of the magistrates for the county of Mid- Mr. ‘Foon Hamilton of Tower-hill, naval 
dlesex, and for the city of Westminster. bookseller, and author of an exceiient Dook 

In Holles-stieer, Cavendish-square, Levi on Practical Navigation. 

Ball, esg. late of Bengal, and brother of Sir In Duke street, Westminster, aged G1, Mlrte 
Alexander B., governor of Malta. Mary Udrey, of Leng Ditton, in the county uf 
Mr. Henry Helden, aged 23, son of Joseph Surrey, widow uf the late George U., esq- 
Holcen, esq. of Lombard-street. Mrs. Cocke, wife of William Cooke, esq of 

In Spring-gardens, Henry Vaughan Brooke, WHalfmoon-street, Piccadilly, to whom she 
es7. thirty-six years representative in the Irish had been united near forty years. She was 
house of Commons, for the county of Done- of the most amiable character and manners, 
gal, and member inthe Hyitish parliament for and possessing an excellent understanding, — 
the same county, for which he was electedin extensive knowledge. Her loss is regrette 
the year 1806. by a large circle of frien?s, 

At his house in Grosvenor-place, Sir Fobn In Clifford-stree’, Joseph Slack, 659. “sea 
Teamas Stanley, bart. of Aldersiey Park, Che- tor, aged 38, son of George dy op OF Nie 
shire, street, Cheapside. 

In Sanderson’s-place, Bethnal-green, Tho- At his house in 


mis Brocun, esg. secretary to the Levent com- aged 82, the Rew. Fobn N = a 
united parishes of St. Mary Woe 


sol Cie 


Coleman-street-builcings, 
.ectur of the 
notlt, and St. 


pany. 
ds of forty- 
A {n Fludyerestreet, Westminster, aged 19, Mary Mountchurch Haw, upwarcs of Fory 
Liss Mary Tustin, daughter of William T. two years ee | 
esq. te : . Henry Barker, €. aged 72, i. ty sea 
: , ietk e court & 
Mr. Alexander Simpson, of the Bank of Eng- past one of the sworn clerks of the « oy 
land, 67, chancery, andi very — poner i " 
; ° ’ j f whica oO 
= Noble-street, aged 833» Mr. Augustus which he had just pag 7 ede end raed c. 
Lawscn, late of Threadneedle-street, Apothe- had acquired, and has fe me James 
Caz In Uppez Grosvenor-street, age’ O46 J 
+ e was appointed first chicf 


J * seeemaquane, Mrs, Boydeli, relict of Gordon, tes ete ceded by France ac the 
ames B., esq. of Hackney-grove. justice © is Prepon tect vee 
In Wiseele-dueas Corendib-aauann, Fobn peace of 1763s and filled that situatio 


Pakenham, esg. of Lowestoft, Suffolk, vice ad- veral years. ; = = 
' ‘ - a the Edgeware-roac, 
Miral of the seh J At bis apartments ia the Beg “oe 
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600 Deaths in and near London. 


aged 48, the Rev. Nathuniel Gilbert, vicar of 
Blediow, Bucks, to which living he succeed. 
edon the cecease ot Dr. Davie, master of Ba- 
lio! College, Oxford, in 1798. He was a na- 
tive of the island of Antigua, and related to 
several families of distinction in this king- 
dom. Some years since he went out chaplain 
to the British settlement of Sierra Leone, and 
on his return tu this country was presented by 
Mr. Whitebread to the vicarage of Bledlow, 
where both ‘by precept and example, he ap- 
proved himselfa faithful pastor over the flock 
committed to his charge, as well as a learned, 
eloquent, diligent, and successful minister of 
that gospel, which was his own support 
through various trials which he had to go 
through in life, and happily afforded a source 
of unfailing consolation under the last strug- 
gles of dissolving nature. 

In Russel street, of a consumption, in his 
26th year, Mr. Robert Fagg, a respeciable 
farmer at Pur'eieh, in Essex. 

Mr. Thomas Oxtell, aged 29, bookseller, 
in Ave-Maria-lane, an honest, worthy, and 
industrious man, whase premature death is 
lamented by a respectable circle of friends. 

Daniel Bureau, esq. merchant, of Wal- 
brook, and one of the Directors of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance Company. 

In Wimpole street, Mis. Stewart, wife of 
Lieutenant-General James S. 

At Windsor, ———Cife, es7. second cook to 
his Majesty, a person who deserves to be re. 
corded in the annals of literature, as well as 
in those of cookery, for having highly con- 
tributed to the perfec'ion of the immortal 
epic of the Lousiad. A poem which cannot 
fail to be admired as long as the janguage in 
which it is written, is fully understoot. Mr. 
Cope, strongly suspecteJ of having afforded the 
poer every information of the travels and ac- 
tions of the little hero of that piec, under. 
went a formal examination, and not being 
wholly acquitted of the charge, he. suffered 
for several years in his culinary preferment, 
before he attained the situation of second cook, 
As his prospects at court have now finally 
closed, the poet has not hesitated to acknow- 
ledge the source which gave birth to that un- 
rivalled production. 

At Fallowden, in Northumberland, the 
Right Hon. Charles Grey, Eatl Grey, Viscount 
Howick, and Baron Grey de Howick, a Gene- 
ral in the Army, Governor of Guernsey, Co- 
lone! of the 34 Regiment of Dragoons, and 
Knight of the military order of the Bath. 
Further particulars will be given in our next. 

At Ipswich, aged 70, Adrs. Clara Reeve, a 
lady of considerable literary talents, and au- 
thor of several works which have been well 
received by the public. Her first publication 
was a translation from the Latin of the fine 
old romance, Barclay’s Argenis, which made 
its appearance in 1772, in four volumes duo- 
decimo, under the title of Tie Phenix, or 
the History of Polyarchus and Argenis. She 
rext wrote, The Champion of Vistue, a Go- 
thic Story, which was published jn 17775 
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and in the succeedinz year reprinted under. 
title of, The Old English Baron, a title w +: 
it has ever since retained. Mrs. 
wrote, The Two Mentors, 
The Progress of Romance, through Tom: 
Countries, and Manners, which was written , 
a course of interesting evening Conversation: . 
she afterwards publisned, The Exile, or Meo 
moirs of the Count de Cronstad 5 the pring. 
pal incidents of which are borrowed from io. 
vel byM. d’Arnaud 5 The School for Wicows 
a novel; Plan of Education, with Remarks z 
the System of other Writers; and Memoin 
of Sir Roger de Clarendon, natural son ¢j 
Edward the Black Prinze, with Anecdoxs 
of many eminent Persons of the Fourteenth 
Century. All the writings of Mrs. R. bei 
marks of her having cultivated useful know. 
ledge with considerable success, and also wi:h 
having applied that knowleage with less fii. 
Volity and affectation than is frequently to be 
found in the works of remale authors. We 
Cannot resist introducing the following Letter 
from this lady toa gentieman with whom she 
occasionally corresponded, not only as it shews 
her opinions tnrespect to the politics of anevent. 
ful and dangerous period of history, but alo 
as giving ashort account of the means where. 
by she was enabled to acquire that streng h 
of intellect which induced her to present the 
world with those literary productions that 
were at all times received with favour ani 
approbation. In this letter, it will aypest 
that her fears in respect to the corruption of 
which she so strongty complains as existing 
in the political system of this country, were 
just then powerfully raised by her having re- 
cently read the effusions of ‘Thomas Paine, 
whose opinions as tending to produce revolve 
tionary excesses she successfully combats, yet 
conceding more to expediency 1D subanitting 
to imaginary evils, than to conviction of the 
ecessity of change. 
mee Stk, ' Ipswich, April 13, 79% 
I received your pacquet by usr 
coach, and think myself much honoured by 
the communication. Having an opportunity 
of sending some letters by a friend _ goes 
to London to-morrow, If wall reply to ont 
tents of your favour of yesierday. a 
with you, that Mr. Paine’s writings ‘* ex 
gerous; that they have a tendency haba 
cite not only discontent, but sedition, “ : 
and finally, civil war, in this once 7 wi 
country. I detest his levelling ae sl 
and I contend for a virtuous acd pep 
lated subordination. But what's ms nist is 
ders Pain’s writings thus me oo. 
absurdities, for those we m3y jusily a ‘. 
It is because, with much fellscys ¢ = 108 
blenged much truth, and it 1s “7 Te alish 
der that can separate them. Reais shot ; 
constitution is a glorious fabric eh but 
people have acmired it In yg closely, 
when we presume to aay so 5 not 3 
we find what is glorious ye beg parliament 
in practice. Can we say tat ts 
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» country? Certainly not. It is true that 
rv form of the constitution remains ; but the 
jot is evaporated, and there is only a Caput 
\irtuum behind. Is the house of Com- 
ss ‘sa true representation of the people ? Do 
rhe members go tree into the senate? Do 
rhose who go free into it remain so afier- 
wares? There is but one answer to all these 
cuestions. 1 might ask rurther, why do the 
ministry constantly and invariably oppose’a 
parliamentary reform ? Because it would take 
cut of their hands, the means of packing a 
majority upon every question. Is this a true 
picture of the House of Commons or no? Is 
such a House ef Commons competent to the 
great purpeses of Legislation, and the secu- 
rity ot the lives and properties of the people 
of this island? Let us ascend to the second 
pillar of the Temple of Freedom. What a 
prodigious—-what a monstrous increase of no- 
bility, of the privileges of peerage !—(What 
apeciage of the present reign!) These are 
forming an aristocracy which will not be per- 
celved, till its influence is too great to be op- 
posed openly. But let us behold the third 
pillar-Here [ shall only repeat what has 
been said in the house of commons, that the 
power of the crown was increased, and is daily 
increasing. I presume, to say that ail 
xings would be absolute if they could, ard 
that the laws were intended to confine their 
power within proper limits. And now my 
ood sir, what is the British Constitution, 
when we peep at the inside of it ?—ls it not 
"4 geocly apple rottenat che core P—At least, 
# Corruption be rottenness. The system of 
inuence, is the system of corruptiva. Can 
that be a happy country that is governed by 
the system of corruption?—Can that be a 
Prosperous country that is overwhelmed with 
Ccots and taxes, (the consequences ofthe system 
corruption) and which raises with ditticulty 
fhe means to pay the interest of the national 
cebt? That there are great riches in this op- 
Pressed Country is true, but they are in the pos- 
*-s:10N Of indiv duals, ani the public is poor, is 
Rh deat, is Oppressed, Although I em convinced 
tuat allthese things are indispensable traths; 
ye: I believe that any alteration is danserous, 
“specially at this time, when the spirit of re- 
Yolution is gone forth into all parts of Europe, 
men's eyes are opened to perceive the blessings 
“ Needom, and to catch at them. Fuctious 
wen ere Continually writing pamphiets that 
"Mate men to sedition and revolt. Uncer 
— Ciréumstances, perhaps, it *¢ is better 
weg the ills we have, than fly to others 

eo we xnow nec of.” On the other hand, 
many people are of opinion, that nothag but 
“ Parliamentary reform can prevent a revolu- 
ten, J hope not, for the jevellers to bring for- 


Warda revolution, is the greatest evil that Bri- 


fain hasto tear; it would renewthe old times of 
“larchy and confusion, which may Ged sorb: | 
i Speak of che revolution in 1635 as you do; [ 
411 it glorious, fortunate, and happy 3 but it 
Wes incomplete. Then was tlc time to bsve 
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rights and liberties, and to have secured them 
to the latest posterity. Smoliet, an acknow- 
ledged tory, confesses thistruth. ** William 
ascended Che throne in consequence of an exe 
press capitulation with the people. Yet on 
this occasion, the zeal of the parliament to- 
wards their deliverer, seems to have overshot 
their attachment ta their own jibertics and 
priviteges; or, at least they neglected the 
fairest opportunity that ever occurred, to ree 
trench those prerogatives of the crown to 
which they imputed all ‘he late and tormer 
calamites of the kingcom.” I think f bave 
advanced nothing for which I cannot produce 
proofs and authorities ; if you should happen 
to think ctherw'se, consider that you have 
drawn from me these impertinences, by asking 
My opinions on subjec's of great importance. 
My father wes an Old Whig, from him I have 
leariea all that I know, he was my oracle ; 
he used to make me read the parliamentary 
debates while he smozked his pipe after supe 
per; I gaped and yawned over them at the 
time, but unawares tomyself, they fixed my 
principles once and for ever. He-made me 
read Rapin’s History of England, the infor- 
mation it gave, maue amends for its dryness. 
I read Cato’s letters by Trenchard and Gore 
don, I read the Greek and Roman Histories, 
and Plutarch’s Lives; all these at an age 
when few people of either sex can read their 
names. My opinions have never altered since 


1 was twenty-oue years of age, and now Iam 


nearer sixty than iifty. You will ind that J 
am no longer to be called Muss, but will in tu- 
ture addsess to Mrs. C. Reeve, Ipswich. I 
consider Mr. Burke, and Mr. Paine, as the ex- 
treme points of opposition, 1 think there is 
equal taiiacy in both, with this difference 
however, that Paine believes all that he says, 
and Burke does not; that he means to ¢de- 
ceive, and chrow dust in the eyes of his rea- 
ders. 1 wish and pray for my country’s wel- 
? ' > '4 ’ 7 
fare and happiasss, and would wear out the 
remainder of my eyes and hands to do it sere 
vice; but I cannot suppuse that my feeble 
hand could avail, co storm ti 
‘oliv, luxery, and corruption. 
fuliy, 7* yAnese fae Chie noble col tim 
who use their taleats for Chis nobie a 


1¢ torrent of Vice, 
I honour those 


I wish that you, 
ths ens, andl 


nourabic purpose. 
- and talents for 
to your end. avours 


] nave oeen all my 


use vour Cime 
pray (vs Co ive efmicacy 


to serve your Coulity. | che 
lige stranicned ia my circums ane aud ute 
miy pen .o st rg. a SCanty «Siaoisanaent 5 
yet, j have ¢rawn my pen co the ox of my 
knowlecres tae side Os truth, Virtuc, and 
morality, andl have endeavoured tO woe my 
© hat . . } . o Z| ‘ of tae 
talenis Seas ax touncervele the g t 
vn) abilities i have 


en, nor overrate my 9 E 
ade nerofts Richts of 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
WITH ary tur MARRIAGES anv DEATHS; 


Arranged geographically, or in the Order of the Counties, from North to § onth 


<i 


*.* Communications for this Department of the Monthly Mugazine, 


properly au- 


thenticated, and Jent free of Poftage, are always thankfully received, Thoje are 


more particularly acceptable which defcribe the Progrefs of Local In 
any Kind, or which contain Biographical Anecdotes or Fuéts reluti 
or remarkable Charaéters recently deceafed. 


provements of 
ve to eminent 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

Married.| At Norton, near Stockton, 
Thomas Martin, esq. late captain in the mill- 
tary service of the Eaft-India company at 
Bengal, to Miss Wardell, daughter of the late 
Mr. George W. of Sedgefield, Durham. 

At South Shields, Robert Shield, esq. of 
Tynemouth Place, to Miss Eliz. Hart, daugh- 
ter of Mr. William H. ship-owner. 

At Tynemouth, Lieut. Richard Wilson, of 
the royal navy, to Miss Carr, of North 
Shields. 

At Durham, Mr. Thomas Cockrill, of Sun- 
derland, to Miss White. 

At Sunderland, Mr. Thomas Eynett, ship- 
owner, to Miss Thompson. 

Died.] At Sunderland. Mr. Wm. Barton, 
attorney, 30.—Mr. W. White, 49.—Mr. 
Ralph Orton.—Mrs. Dunn, wife of Capt. D. 
Finding herself indisposed, she lay down on 
the bed, and was discovered in a few hours 
quite dead.—-Mr. James Pyeburn, 38.——Mr. 
James Hill, of the Marine tavern, o7. 

At Tynemouth, Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. 
Nicholas S$. One of her children, five weeks 
old, died about a fortnight, and another, three 
years old, two days before her. 

At South Shields, Mr. Wm. Wyles, late 
master of the Success, of that port. 

At Morpeth, Mr. John Sandwich, 75. 

At Morton House, Durham, Miss Jane 
Leaviss, daughter of Wm. L. esq. 

At Earsdon, Mr. Miles Warkman, brother 
of the Rev. Wm. W. rector of Ford. 

At Berwick, Mrs. Robertson, wife of Mr. 
John R. merchant, 72.—-Mr. Samuel Lough, 
58. His death was occasioned by the follow- 
ing circumstance: he was going on-board one 
of the smacks lying at the quay, after dark, 
to meet his wife and family, who were on- 
board on a visit to the captain, (his son-in- 
Jaw,) when his foot slipped, he pitched with 
his head on the gunwale of the vessel and fell 
into the river. The alarm being instantly 
given, he was got out of the water in a few 
minutes; medical assistance was immediately 
procured, and every means used to restore 
life, but in vain.—Mrs. Hannah Fleck, 80. 

At Collercoats, near North Shields, John 
Ramsay, mariner, aged 115. He served in 
the capacity of cabin-boy on board one of the 
ships in Sir George Rouke’s squadron, at the 
taking of Gibraltar, in 1704. He retained 
his faculties in full perfection till within a 
few days of his death, nor did his great age 


in the smallest degree damp his lively sot; 
or shade his blythe ienteinnee mh 
ciety was eagerly courted by the young and 
gay ry the ghee ge whom he never 
alled to gratify with a merry s 

old story. , — 

At Newcastle, Mr. Alex. Frazer, of Invere 
ness.—— {he infant son of John Cookson, jun, 
esq.— Mr. John Blaylock, son of Mr. George 
B. 23.—Mrs. Margaret Lee, 47.—Captain 
Burton, 75.—-Richard Wilson, esq. of Forest 
Hall, near Long Benton, 49.—The Rev. Wm. 
Warrilow, many years a Roman-catholic 
priest in this town, 69.——Miss Frances Cart.e= 
Mrs. Lee, wife of Mr. Thomas L. 47. 

At Raby Castle, Mrs. Margaret Calton, 
housekeeper to the Earl of Darlington, 59. 

At the Demesne, near Morpeth, Mrs. 
a relict of John A. esq. of Whitby, 
68. 
At Bishopwearmouth, Mrs. Barbara Greens 
well, 55. 

At Chester-le-Street, Mrs. Garth, of Bo- 
lam, near Weft Auckland, 81. 

At West Bowdon, Miss Robinson. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.| At Middleton Chapel, Jolin 
Moore, esq. of Grimeshill, to Miss Gathorne, 
daughter of the late Richard G. esq. of Kirby 
Lonsdale. 

At Kendal, Mr. John Drinkwater, jun. of 
Liverpool, to Miss Gandy. 

Major Williams, of the Bombay establish- 
ment, to Martha, third daughter of the late 
Charles Deane, esq. of Keekle Grove. _ 

At Wigton, Mr. N. Routledge, of Cartisle, 
te Miss Milcha Chambers, of Cowfall, near 
Wigton. 

Died.] At Carlisle, Mrs. Margaret Work- 
man, 38.—Mrs. Ruth Hebron, 85.—Mrs. 
Susannah Hope, 76.—Mr. John Graham, (0. 
—Mr. Adam Anderson, 91.—Mr. Thomas 
Penrith, 36.—-Miss Margaret Glendinning, 
24.—=Mr. Robert Allen.—Miss Nancy Blake, 
40.——Mr. John Moffatt, 76 Mr. Mark Bax- 
bey, 45.——Mr. Thomas Graham, 75. 

At Burneside Hall, near Kendal, Mrs. 
Harrison. ; |! , 

At Harrington, Mrs. White, widow. - 
was blind, and during the short ee | 
her attendant, her clothes caught fire, which 
occasioned her death in a few hours. ot 

At Workington, Mr. Fryeare Baxter, -” 
surgeon, and lieutenant in the grenadiers com 
pany of Workington volunteers. At 
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At Papcaftle, near Cockermouth, Henry 
Tolson, esq. 

At Cockermouth, Mrs. Scott, wife of Mr. 
S. of Dublin, 26. 

At Cummersdale, Mr. John Carruthers, 
8). 

At Whitehaven, Mr. Richard Tredale Yeo- 
ward, serjeant-major in the Whitehaven vo- 
lunteer artillery, S54 ——Mrs. Keswick, relict 
of Mr. Michaelmas K.—Mrs, Eleanor Barber, 
83.—2 Mrs. Mary Rudd.—-Mrs. Kitchen, mid- 
wile, 67. 

At Kendal, Mec. Garnet Braithwate, 66.— 
Mr. Michael Earl. 

At Penrith, Mr. Thomas Lonzmire, 69; 
who, whilst walking in the street, dropped 
down and instantly expired 

At Corleton, near Carlisle, Mr. J. Milli- 
kan. He had just returned home trom en- 
joying the diversion of shooting, when he fe:l 
duwn and instantly expired, without any pre- 
vious symptoms of Indispositiva. 

YORKSHIRE. 

At the late annual meeting of the subseri- 
bers to the General Subscription Library at 
Hull, held in the Library Room, it appeared 
that the number of subscribers was 4625 and 
that the sum expended during the last year in 
books amount*d to 4211. 

A petition has been presented to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of York, signed by 
most of the inhabitants in Walmgate, and 
by many respectable gentlemen and farmers 
iu the country, who ettead the sheep market 
or far in that city, stating the vreat incon- 
venience they experience from such market 
being held in a part of the town so very ill 
Suited iur the purpose, and requesting that a 
more commedious situation be appyvinted 
wherein the market or fair may ia future be 
held. From the readiness manifested upon 
all occasions by the Corporation, to promote 
any plan, that has for its object the conve- 
Nience of the public, there can be no doubt 
but the prayer of the petition wiil be com- 
plied with, and thus a considerable nuisance 
removed, 


Some workmen lately digging the foundation 


ofahouse, near the Mount, without Mickle- 
gate-bar, York, broke into a vault, built of 
Stone, and arched over with Reman bricks; the 
length of the vault was 8 feet, the height 6 
feet, and breadth 5 feet. A coftin of coarse 
rag stone was found in it, covered witha flag 
Cf blue stone, about 7 feet long, 3 feet 2 
inches wide, 4 inches thick, and 1 foot 9 
iches deep, containing a human skeleton en- 
tire, with the teeth complete, supposed to 
be the remains of a Roman lady. Near the 
skull lay two glass phials or lacrymatories, 
one of them appeared to be inlaid with silver. 
At Some little distance from the vault was 
discovered a Roman urn, perfecciy entire, in 
Which were deposited, according to the Ro- 
man Custem, the ashes and bones, partly 
burnt, of a human body. 
MontTuty Mac. No. 165. 
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Married.] At Kilnwick Percy, Ralph 
Creyke, jun. esq. of Marton, to Miss Deni- 
son, eldest daughter of Robe:t D, esq. of the 
former place. 

The Rev. Anthony Lister, vicar of Gar- 
Brave, near Skipton, to Miss York, only 
daughter of W. Y, esq. of Leeds, 

At Bawtry, Williaw Neill, esq. of Shaw, 
Ayrshire, captain in the 69th regiment of 
foot, to Caroline, the eldest daughter of Geo, 
Spiller, esq. deputy commissary-general. 

At Wakefield, Mr. John Holt, jun. of 
Langley Hall, near Huddersfield, to Mise 
Maria Jones, late of the Theatres-royal, York 
and Edinburgh, 

At Leeds, Joseph Lee, esq. of Red Hill, 
near Stourbritige, Worcettershire, to Lydia, 
eldest daughter of Wade Browae, esq. of 
Potternewton. 

Died.] At Hull, Mrs Fea, wife of Mr. FP. 
merchaiute— Vrs. Elizabeth Porter, 65.—Mr, 
James Burnett, 46. — Mrs. Cliifo:d, 83.— 
Nathaniel Tucker, M.D. 573 a mar whose 
purity of morals, and rectitude of conduct in 
every department in life, will long en iear his 
memory to all wha knew him He practised 
in this town 22 years.——Mirs. Barnard, 75. 
Mr. Welch, second mate of the American 
ship Cato, 56. 

At Shaw, near Haliax, Miss Bramley, 
eldest daughter of John B. esq. 

At York, Miss Carter, daughter of Mr. C 
spirit merchant, 22 —Miss Standisa, eldest 
daughter or Thomas Strickland 5. esq.—-virs, 
Dencer, 33.—Me. James Jackman, tormerly 
of the George ina. He was the first promoter 
of the travelling diligences.— ‘iiss Morritt, 
youngest daughter of the late Bacon M. esq. 
— Vr. Henry Howlett, 57. F 

At Leeds, Mr Peter Plummer, ovicer of 
excise. —Mr. Joha Sykes. ir. Ralph Carr. 

At the Cleveland Tontine inn, in conses 
quence of an epileptic fit, with which he was 
seized in the mail-cowch, on the road from 
Thirsk to the above place, William Hawks, 
jun. esq. of Gateshead. ; aT 

At Blyth, in consequence of a paraytic 
stroke, while attending forenoon service in 
the church of that place, Mr. Milourne, 20s 
He was many years agent to Sir MW Ridleys 
bart. and is much lamented, asa father to the 
fatherless, and a friend to the distressed. The 
whole congregation were thrown into contu- 
sion by this melancholy event 5 the ornciating 
clergyman had only jut delivered the text at 
the time, and the service was not proceeded 
— Sheffield Park, Mrs. Woollen. She had 
just finished reading a letter, which — 
an accuunt of the loss of a ship, pnt vg 
which all the crew perished, excepting ra 
own son and another boy, when being — 
denly overcome with joy - 
she fel! upon the fi ory and ins.ant Y a . 

At Richmond, Mr. Thomas Meadows, ¢o- 
median in Mr. Butler's company, a0. At 
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At Newton House, near Bed:le, john Fitzwilliam, the permanent patron of the in. 
Burrell Harrison, esq. only son of John Cully stitution, has with princely munificence wees 
H. esq. one of the justices of the peace for sented it with g0oolL. 
the North Riding. Marvizd.\ At Bolton-le-Moors, Jos Yates 

At Doncaster, aged 57, Henry Moyes, M.D. esq. of Peel Hall, son of the late Sir los. y. 
of Edinburgh. He was delivering a course of to Miss Ainsworth, daughter of Thomas A. 
lectures there on natural philosophy, but being esq. of Bridge House, Bolton. 


seized with a complaint at the stomach, a short At Manchester, Mr. Ormstone, of Halifix, 
indisposition deprived the world of this learned to Miss Shelburne, of the Bull's Head inn, 
and truly valuable character. Hulme. 


At his house on Fuliord Road, James Rob- At Liverp-ol, Mr. William Lumley, prin- 
son, esq. one of the alde:men ot the corpora- ter, to Miss C. Lee, school mistress.— Mr. 
tion of York, 76. He served the office of Sampson Middleton, merchant, of Hull 


; . : : . » to 
sheriff in 1785, and that of lord-mayor in Miss Sowerby, daught:r of Mr. Peter §, 
1890. merchant. 

At Scholes, near Leeds, Mr. Wm. Lindley 3 At Penwortham, Thomas Marten, esq. of 


and on the Saturday following, Mrs.Lindley, Ormskirk, to Miss Norris, of Longton, near 
his widow; also on the Saturday after Mfrs. L. Preston. 
Mr. J. Lawy the brother of Mrs. Lindley. At Horridge, near Blackrod, Mr. James 
The two latter were exccutors of the will of Ascroft, surgeon, to Miss Ann Sharples. 
Mr. L. and had no reason, at the time of his At Newchurch, in Rossendaie, George 
death, to suppose that their own was so near. Ormerod, esq. of Green's Nook, to Miss 
At Elland Hall, near Halitaxy Rob. Lam- Hargreaves, eldest daughter of Henry H. esq. 
bert, esq 65. Died.| At Liverpool, Vincent Pearce Ash. 
At Spen, near Birstall, Mis. Mann, wife field, esq. merchant, 69.—Mrs. Jane Young, 
of Mr. Joseph M. 72. -——-Mr. Wm. Ainsworth, 76.—-Capt. Henry 
LANCASHIRE, Jump, of the brig Jane, of this port, S7.— 
An institution has recently been formed at Mr. ‘Thomas Hughes, formerly for many years 
Liverpool, which seflects great honour on commander of a ship from this port, 75.— 
those who have bees instrumental im its tore Mrs. Howell, 56.—-Mr. John Guy.— Mr. 
mation. It is called the Benevoient Society John Johnson, surgeon, &2. Though skilful 
of St. Patrick, and its chject is the instructing in his profession and exemplary in his lif, 
in reading, wiiting, and arithmetic; and the he was by a series of misfortunes reduced in 
clothing and apprenticing of poor children his old age to indigence. Yet out of an 
descended from Irish parents. With a libe- annuity of 24 guineas allowed him by a be- 
rality of sentiment corresponding with the nevolent friend, he not only maintained him- 
philanthropy which dictated such a measure, self decently, but was enabled to exercise that 
they have declared that the following be con- liberality and charity for which his disposition 
sidered as an eftablished, fundamental, and was remarkable, and finally to bequeath a 
eternal law of the Society, namely,—'* That handsome sum to his posterity.--Mr. Peter 
the blessings of this Institution shall be dis- Williamson, 70.——Mrs, Corlett, 60. 
pensed, without any regaid to the religious At Manchester, Mrs. Emery, wife of Mr. 
tenets or the mode of worship, which may Thomas E. of the Garrick’s Head tavern 
be preferred by the objects of the charity, or Miss Newton, daughterof Mr. Gabriel N.- 
by theirconnexions.”’—Every benevolent mind Mrs. Eliz. Bartley.—Mr. Tho. Shelmerdine, 
will contemplate the establishment of such 523 and two days afterwards his mother, 
an institution in a town which is a great re- Mrs. S. 76.—-Mr. Richard France, of the 
sort for the poor and distressed Irish, and Falstaff tavern.-—Mrs. Ainscough.<-Mr. Sam, 
whose number there is little, if any, under Osbaldiston, eldest son of Mr. Jos. O. 
ten thousand, as likely to be productive of At Lancaster, Mrs Saul, relict of Thomas 
the most extensive utility. We are happy S esq. 62.—Mrs. Booth, wife of James B. 
to find that it is the wish of several of the esq. collector of his Majesty’s customs at that 
directors, to bind the pupils after a suitable port.—-Miss Agnes Horner.—Mrs. Lowther, 
education, to some of our most expert farmers. mother of the late Capt. John L.—=Mr. Joha 
Their return to their native country, under Eerry, in his 106th year. _ 
such circumstances, must be regarded as mat- At Scorton, near Garstang, Mr. William 
ter of great national advantage, and we trust Dickenson, mariner, 100. 
way be the means of recommending the in- At Darley, near Bolton-le Moors, Mrs. 
stitution to the liberal consideration of the Rawson, wife of Benjamin R. ¢:q. 
Irish nobility, gentry, and others. The do- At Gorton, George Grimshaw, ¢5q: 71. 
nations that have been made, and the annual At Preston, Mr. Stephen Cross, of the 
subscriptions that have been entered into in Black Horse and Rainbow puvlic-house, and 
Support of the Society, are very liberal, and a member of the Preston rifle corps. 
encourage the pleasing expectation of increas | At Warrington, Mr. William Whitley. 
siDg patronage and permanent stability. Earl Miss Shaw. At 
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- At Parbold, Mrs. Hatton, relict of Mr. 
Richard H. 04. 

At Widness, near Warrington, Mr. William 
Covley Richardson, eldest son ot Mr, Cowley 
R. of Widness House, 29. 

[ Further pesticulars relative to Arthur Onslow, 
o7. whose desth was noticed in No. 164, p. 504. 
To his great disinterestedness, the Report of 
the Commissioners of Enquiry into the Affairs 
of the Customs, bears the strongest testimony. 
Notwithstanding the great voluntary sacrifice 
of emolument he had made, he lived to sce 
the post he held, made by the great encrease 
of the revenue of the customs, and the asto- 
nishing progress of the trade of Liverpool, 
one of the most lucrative offices under govern- 
ment. He was the representative of the eldest 
branch of the ancient famiiy of Onslow, in 
Shropshire, from a younger branch of which 
the Earl of Onslow is descended. He left 
only one son, Mr. Serjeant Onslow. ] 

CHESHILE. 

Maurried.| At Stockport, the Rev. George 
Hornsbv, vicar of Turkdeat, Gloucestershire, 
to Cordelia Emma Astley, youngest daughter 
of the late John A. esq. of Dukinfield Lodge. 

At Wyhembury, Colonel Coghlan, to Miss 
Broughton, daughter of the Rev. Sir Thomas 
5. of Doddington Hall, 

Died. ] At stockport, Mr. J. Northall, book- 
seller, He had been at chapel in the fore- 
noon, it being Sunday, came home, ate a 
hearty dinner, and seemed quite cheerful ; 
but about an hour after he was seized with a 
numbness in one of his feet, which imme- 
diately proceeded up one side, and took away 
tie use of it. In a few minutes he was de- 
prived of the use of the other also, together 
with his senses. He remained in tnis deplo- 
radle state, totally insensible and unable to 
speak, till about five o’clock, when he ex- 
pied in the arms of Mr. Dawson, his partner 
in trade. Mr. Northall was a truly upright 
man, endowed with great benevolence, and 
Universally respected. 

At Chester, Mr. Nathaniel Bevan, of the 
Harp and Crown, 37.—Mrs. Jones, of the 


Jj a ' +} - . = . ; . : 
Nine Houses. She was found dead in her bed: 


It is a singular circumstance, that her husband 
“Kewise expired suddenly in January last, 
while eating his Supper at the Coach and 
Horses inn. 

At Knutsford, Mrs. Anna Maria Legh. 

ae DERBYSHIRE, 

AMarried.] At Tibshelf, Mr. Peter Wells, 
of Hull, merchant, to Miss Hill. 

Died.) At Stanton-by-Dale, Wm. Walters, 
gent. 8:3. 

At Derby, Mr. Geo. Moneypenny, sculp- 
‘ory 69 — The Hon. Mrs. Tracey. 

At Cexbench, Mrs. Bowner. 

At Castle Donnington, Archibald Camp- 
bell, 97. He was a native of Scotland, and 
came into this country as a soldier in the army 
OF the Pretender, whom he deserted at Derby, 
Watre and in that neignvourhocd he has ever 
“hee semained, 
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At Datheld, Mr. James Carter Sharp, 45. 
At MRkleover, Mr. George Wate, 62, 
At Weston-upon-Trent, Mrs, Dunielow 
99. yrs 

At Ludwell Farm, Miss Ann P 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married. | At Gretna Green, W. H, Hall, 
esq. of Nottingham, to Miss Dickinson, 
daughter of William D. esq. of Muskham 
Grange. 

At Gonalston, the Rev. L. Oldacres, of 
Wooddorough, to Miss Lealand, only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Wm. L. . 

At Nottingham, Captain Fisher, of the 
Bombay artillery, to Miss Guy. 

John Grammar, esq. of Newthorpe Hall, 
to Miss Read, only daughter of Joseph Re 
esq. of Watnall. 

Died.|] At Nottingham, aged 80, Mr. Geo, 
Burbage, upwards of thirty years a proprietor 
and printer of The Nottingham Journal, and 
a member of the senior council of the corpo- 
ration of Nottingham. He had been in busi- 
ness as a bookselier and printer nearly sixty 
years, during which period, it is but justice 
to say, that by his intense application and ur- 
banity of manners, he obtained the respect 
of all ranks’ and descriptions of society — 
Mrs, Atkins.—-Mrs. Mabbott, 67.—=Mis. Sol- 
lory, 86.—-Mrs. Ward.—-Mr. Hodgkinson.— 
Mrs. Pogson. 

At Carlton Hall, the only daughter of Rob. 
Ramsden, esq. 20. 

At Wigthorpe, J. Worsley, esq. of Work- 


iexering, 


sop. 
At Farrisfield, Mr. Samuel Blyton, 70,— 
Mrs. Brown, relict of Mr. Gilbert B. attorney. 
At Kirklington Hall, Mrs. Whettam. 
At East Retford, Mr. John Bailey, 58. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married.] At Oswatby, Capt. Atty, of the 
North Lincoln militia, eldest son of James A. 
esq. of Whitby, Yorkshire, to Miss Harriet 
Whichcote, second daughter of Sir Thomas 
W. bart. 

Died.| At Ketton, near Stam/ford, Anna 
Margaretta Edwards, sister to Col. Noel, MP. 
for the county of Rutland, and only surviving 
daughter of Lady Jane Edwards. 

At Lincoln, Mrs. Hannah Huddleston, of 
that city, aged 63, fishmonger. This poor 
woman was mother to John Sykes, who served 
under Lord Nelson, and was a great favonrite 
of his. He more than once saved the live 
of that gallant admiral, especially in a night 
action with some Spanish gun-boats in the 
bay of Cadiz, when the admiral’s barge wit 
ten men was opposed to and overpe a 
that of the Spanish commodore which ae 
thirty —Mrs. Peacock.—-Mr. W m. _— Y» 
sergeant in the South Lincoin ay 
Mrs. Clay, wite of Mr. wil ee Mr. H, 
public bo se.—Mrs. Hali, retact Of 22%. 
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At Teynton All Saints, Miss Frances Teyn- 
ton. A tew days before her decease, she 
enjoyed the unctouded prospect of life and 
happiness; and the day oa which she died 
had been fixed upon for her weddiny-day. 

At No:ton, near Gainsdorough, Mr. Cowl- 
ham, schoolmaster, 40. 

At Gainsborourh, Miss Trevor, daughter 
o: Mr. T attorney. 

At Spiloby, Mr. joha Hodson, 34. 

At his house at Greatford, the Rev. Francis 
Willis, M.D. just.y celebrated for his success 
1a curing the greatest affliction of the human 
tace, Insan.ty; and highly esteemed as a man 
always ready to relieve the minor necessities 
of his icllow creatures A lew months since 
he nad a paralytic stroke, waich impaired his 
memory, and considerably weakened his frame; 
bat he was so far from betraying symptoms of 
neat approaching dissolution, that late on the 
day preceding his death, he was vigorous 
enough, though in the 90th year of his age, 
and in a dark and cold evening, to walk twice 
from his own house to the village of Barho'm, 
a distance of nearly a mile, to see a patient. 

le retired to rest in good spirits, and on the 
following morning shaved himself, as was 
bis practice, and continued without any ap- 
parent change of health till after dinner, 
when he complained of being very ill, and 
five minutes afterwards expired in his chair. 
As aman so advanced m veurs, he was re- 
mackably hale; and about five years since 
performed a journey on horseback of 90 miles 
in one day, to give a vote at Brentiord for his 
friend Mr. Mainwaring. The fame of the 
professional service he some years ago ren- 
dered to this country in the person of the 
sovereign, induced his attendance to be 
sought for the Queen of Portugal, to whom 
he went, and who was for some months his 
patient. Atthe time of his death, a great 
number of afflicted persons of tamily and 
respectability were undef his care at Great- 
ford and Shillingthorpe, where the doctor had 
the largest establishment of the kind in the 
kingdom. He was ot Brazennose, Oxtord, 
M.A. 1740, B. and D. M. 1759. Dr. W. has 
left five sons by his first wile, who was sister 
to the Rev. Peregrine Curtis, of Brinstone, 
near Lincoln, and wh» died on the 18th of 
May, 1787, aged 73 years. The Doctor then 
married Mrs, Storer, who survives him, and 
by whom he has left no issue. 
LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Murried.| At Leicester, Mr. Hudson, to 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr. Bradley, 
merchant.——Mr. Wright, of Burton Lazars, 
to Miss Eliz. Higgenson. 

At Gadsby, the Rev. J. Leete, to Mary, 
the youngest daughter or the late Rev. T. 
Troughton Lydial, many years rector of 
Warkton, Northamptonshire. 

Died.| At his seat, at Stapleford, the Right 
Hon. Philip Sherard, Earl and Barun of Har- 
Poreugh, and Baron of Leitrim, in Ireland. 
$4is Lordship was in his 4ist year. He is 


[Jan. 1, 


succeeded in his titles and estates by his on! 

son Philip, who is about twelve years of m4 
His Lordship married Miss Vionckton dau * 
ter of the Hon. Colonel Jolin Moncktor a 
whom he has left the above son, and mien 
daughters. ” 

At Leicester, Mr. W. Forsell. 

At Aylstene, Mrs. Cook, youngest da 
ter of Mr. Jamies Fiude. 

At Hinckley, Mr. John Needham, Upwards 
of thirty years an occasional writer in the 
Gentleman’s Diary, anda contributor to other 
publications of the same nature. 

At Potter's Marston, Mr. Thomas Teon. 


ugh. 


STAFFORDSHINE. 

Married.} At Madeley, Mr. Cocks, of 
Dawley, to Mrs. Palmer. 

At Stoke upon ‘trent, John Hill, esq. of 
Brownhills, near Newcastle under Lyme, to 
Miss Baddeley, only daughter of John B. es. 
of Shelcon in the Potteries. 

At Ciadie, Mr. J. Holmes, of Manchester, 
to Miss M. Sykes, third daughter of Mr. S. ot 
Edgley-house, Stockport. 

Died.| At Burton on Trent, Mr. John 
Tarratt, of Wolverhampton. 

At Wolverhampton, Mr. John Cole, of the 
Swan inn. 

At Walsall, Mrs. Unit. 

At Penkridge, Mr. Edward Kent, of Wol- 
verhampton. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 

Married.) At Warwick, Mr. Thomas, jun. 
of Deritend, to Miss Humphriss. 

At Birmingham, Mr. 2. Giil, of Man- 
chester, to Miss Sarah Paxton. 

At Swinnerton, Mr. Geo. Stubbs, to Miss 
Astbury. 

Died.| At Edgburton mili, near Birming- 
ham, John Key, 107. 

At Birmingham, Mr. Rob. Butcher Mrs. 
Hurst.—Mr. Richard Minns =- Mrs. Freeth. 
—John Mander Dickenson, youngest son ot 
Mr. Wm. D. 

At Deritend, Mrs. Pye. . 

At Warwick, Mrs. Bond.—Mr, William 
Dyke, of the Nag’s Head. 

At Tamworth, Miss Hunt, sister to Capt.H, 

At Northfield, Mr. Joseph Green. 

At Coventry, Mr. tho. !easdale, chemist 
and druggist. =» Mr. Peter Seager. — Mrs. 
Gra't. 

At Neachell’s Green, Mr. John Rose. 

At Hampton in Arden, Mrs. Steen, 

SHROFSHIRE. : 

Married. ] At Prees, the Rev. comer 
Neville, vicar of that place, to Miss Eliza 
Hill, third daughter ot John H. esq: late 
M. P. for Shrewsbury. 

At Cound, Mr. Edward Snaxton, of snag 
Burnell, ensign in the 14tu company af 
Shropshire volunteers, to Miss Griihtlisy © 
Cound. tie 

At Ludlow, Lieut. J. H. Baker, io 
Plymouth division of royal marines, 60 #0 
Waring, niece of S. WW. 54s 4 


* 
. 
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At Shrewsbury, Mr. For3, to Miss Gittins, 
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Ded | At Shrews. ary, Rich. Aocke, esq. 
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ble learning, 

At Condover, Mr fos. Atk «son. 

At Broughton, »ear oishop’s Castle, Mr. 
John Bailiss. +47. 

Atte- Moor, near Luclow, Wm. Walcot, 
esq. Major Commandant of the Ludlow and 
Bishop's Castle yeomanry cavalry. 

Ai Bishop's Castic, Mir. Samuei Brizke, of 
the Oid Welsh Harp, 63 

At the Sve irougl:, in the parish of Car- 
dington, Mrs. Watkies, in whom the poor 
have lost a ver~ liberai benstactress, 88. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married] At Stoke Prior, Tho Craddock, 

esq. O§ Warwick-hall, near Bromsgreve, to 


Miss E. To: ev, voungest daughter of the late 


John T es2. of Stoke Prior 
At Worcester, Mr. John Allen, attorney, 
of Sidbury, to Miss Sarah Smith, youngest 


daugliter of the iate Mr. Sam. S. of St. John’s. 
Died.} At Worcester, 3 
: 2 r . . 
sonvi Mr. Tho. S. vo.) 
of the Ned Lion, Siddurs 
Glo.cr, of the Tsthi 
a he rca ‘ ~. 2 


aan @ ‘eean “4 ~ele id‘ 
¢ 


ir. Edw. Skyrme, 
irs. ‘Vorthington, 
.- Mr. Solomon 
89 735 —\ir, Ss 

rks ot the cathedra 
airs. Milicent Parker.-Mrs. Rowland 
Wiieo. Mr. Ald. RiameMrs. Jane Cole, 89. 

At Hallow, Mr. William Brookholding, of 
Bewdley. 

At Eirlinzham, Mr. Smithin, farmer. He 
Wis sitting at dinner in perfect health, and 
expired without a word or a groan. 

At Stourport, Mrs. Doughty, wife of Mr. 
D. late of the Golden Lion, Worcester. 

At Northfield, Mr. Jos. Green. 

At Pewdley, Mr. Tho. Beale, son of the 
late Ben). B. esq. 

At Stourbridge, Tho. Hornblower, esq. 60. 
_At Hanbury, Mr. George Parkes. He was 
riding in bis fe ds, and without any apparent 
Ulness, fell irom his horse, and immediately 
expired, 

At Hartlebury, Mr. John Higgs. 

At Kyre-house, Jonathan Pytts, esq--76.- 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Died.] At Heretord, Mr S. Rogers. Fle 
had re.ired to bed at night in perfect health, 
and next morning was discovered by his wife 
expiring by her side.=—Mrs. Hill.—In conse- 
quence of her clothes taking fire, Mrs. Hul- 
sett, wife of Mr. H, 

At Wurmbridge, Mr. Prosser. 

_ At Leominster, Mr. Sam. Griffin. He was 
formerly a partner in the house of Pell and 
Co, warehousemeu, Quveen-street, London ; 
but for some years past had retired to enjoy 
an ample fortune he had acquired. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] At Cirencester, Mr. Philip Wat- 
kins, printer and bookseller, to Miss Martha 
"evens, youngest daughter of Mr. Wm. S. 
*-versmith, of the same place, 


s 
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Dred.) At Gloucester, Mrs. Smith, relice 
of Mr Wm S. 57. 

At Tetbury, Mrs. Wright, Ww ife of Mir W, 
ot the Prince and Princess —Leore White, 
esq. Solicitor, and many years town-clerk of 
that place 

At Moreton in Marsh, Mrs. Elig. Buller, 
relict of the Rev. Wm B. 69, 

At Cirencester, Mr James Miles, eliest 
son of Mr. M_ who glazed the two windows 
oO: painted glass somuch admired in the churcls 
oO: that place.——MVir. D. Masters, brewer, and 
one of the proprictors of the old Stroudwater 
and London coach. 

At Wickwar, Mrs. Witcom). 

At Cooper’s-hill, near Gloucester, Charles 
Deichton, esg. 

Ac Putley, near Ledbury, Mrs. Stock, re- 
lict of John Skinner Ss. esq. barrister, of 
Gloucester, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Woodstock, Mr. Leake, of 
Witney, to Miss Horner, daughter of the 
late Dr. H.rector of Lincoln college. 

At Bicester, George Osmond, esq. to Miss 
hillips, daughter of the late Mr. P. of Heltre 
redee Farm. 

Died.] At Woodstock, Mr. Alderman Med- 
calf, in the 80th year of h’s age. He first 
served the office of mayor of that borough in 
175%; the last and ninth time was in the 
year 1804, an interval of fitty years, which 
perhaps is unprecedented in the annals of cor- 
porations. To the last he preserved his facul- 
ties entire; and a few months before his 
death could walk three or four miles with the 
firm step of a young man. It was to walking 
exercise, indeed, that he ina great measure 
ascribed his good health, and his longevity, 

At Ox‘ord, Mr. Wm G Molte, ot Baliol- 
college. — Mr. Edward Plastin, 95.— Mrs. 
Hicks, 77.—Mr. Sayer, jun.—Mrs. Cox, 6%. 
—Mrs. Mary Hilton, sister to Mr. Cluff, 54. 
The servant went to call her in the morning, 
but receiving no answer, supposes she was 
asleep. On going, however, to her room a 
second time, she was discovered to be lifeless. 
—Mrs. Day.—-Mr. James Deeve, 70.—Mr. 
Henry Gardner, 45.—Miss Bristow, daughter 
of Mr. B. of James-street, Covent Garden. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.] At Aylesbury, James Watkin 
Lewis, esq. to Miss Elizabeth Nicholls, eldest 
daug!iter of the late Wm. N. esq. - 

Died.} At Liscomb-house, Robert iotagey 
Jonathan Lovett, esq. only son o! Sir Jon. L. 

At Aylesbury, Mr Joseph Osborne. 

DEDFOR DSHIRE. — 

Died.] At Aspley Mr. Wm. Wright, bad 
; fthe we!l-known school 
many yq@rs master @ a] sullied ine 
there, which he conducted with art ber 

wv. with considerable ability, with intense 
tegrity, with co * iiberality, and 
application, with the utmos , at een 

with such distinguished success, @ tt °° * 

- hin da srivate, alimoss 
raised that which he found 2 | f a public 
into the rank and consideration 0 puoi 


w ; even 
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children, and has died sincerely lamented not 
only by his family, but also by those whom 
he indeed always considered as his friends, his 
scholars. He succeeded Mr. Vaughan, and 
was first admitted into (ae school when a poor 
boy to clean knives, shoes, &c. and was taught 
to read and write by the under assistants ; 
and so clusely did he apply himself to leara- 
ing, that at length he was appointed as an 
assistant to teach writing, in which he was 
scarcely excelled by any. He endeared him- 
elf to his scholars by his pleasing address and 
mild be aviour, and was no less beloved than 
his amiable predecessor. He has le t behind 
him large property, the fruits of his merited 
industry. 

At Bedford, Mr. John Kilpin, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.| At Northampton, the Rev, W. 
Wilkieson, of Woodour.-hall, Cambricge- 
shire, to Elizabeth, secons dau, iter oi Row 
Jand Mainwaring, esq —Mr. Row!es, jun of 
Washingley, Huntingdonshire, to Miss Bul- 
livant, of Peterborough, only daughter of the 
Jate Capt. join B. of the East India com- 
pany’s service 

Died.] At Mears Ashby, Mrs. Katherine 
Thornton, 74, a maiden lady, universally 
respected and beloved for her many exceilent 
qualities. She exercised the charity of a 
sincere Christian. Her good-humoyr was ac 
companied with fortitude, and her picty was 
unatiectea. 

At Aynho, the Rev. Francis Mapletoft, 
rector of that place. 

At Orlingbury, Mr. Wm. Manning, 81. 

At Welford, Mrs. Wood. 

At Irchester, Mr. Benj. Mather, 29. 

At Deent»orpe, Mr. Wells. 

At Northampton, Mrs, Freeman, wife of 
Mr. John F. of the Catherine Wheel public- 
house.—Mr. John Newcome, one oi the senior 
aldermen of the corporation, 75. 

At Moulton, Mr. Walton Pell. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Died.] At Cambridge, Mr. David Ford- 
ham, a person generally known, but only 
partially esteemed: though his merits as a 
horse-dealer were such as to give him the 
reputation of a good judge of that animal, 
still his failings as a man were too prominent 
to escape the just censure of mary provuked 
individuals. In his person he was slovenly 
in the extreme ; and his manners were boorish 
and truly torbidding 5 still princes of the blood 
and peers of the realm have equally courted 
his acquaintance and sought his approbation ! 
Mr. thomas Adams —Mr. Robert Painter. 
e~ Mrs. Ind. mother of Mr. Alderman I. 78. 
mMrs. Ek. Wildman, 79. 

At Little Abington, aged 55, the Rev. 
Andrew Pern, many years an acting magi- 
strate for this county. By his death the 
rectories of Abington in the Clay, near Roy- 
ston, and of Isham Inferior, in the county of 
Northanipton, aje vacant. 

At Chatterisy Mrs, Simpole, 68, 
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At Swaffham, Mr. Thomas Bowyer 
surviving son of lhomas B e5d. 19. 

At March, in the Isle of Ele. 
Bacon, 82. 


only 


NORFOLK, 

Married.J At Bawdeswell, Mr. Robert 
Bircham, of Hacktord, to Miss Margare: 
Lloyd, third daughter of Richard L. esq. “i 

At Old Buckenham, Henry Norton, gent. 
to Miss Smith. . 

At Norwich, the Rev. Mr. Grove, Jate 
curate of St. Stephen’s, to Miss Parker, 

Died. | At Norwich, Mr.Wm. E. Robbers 
second son of Ss W. R. esq. alderman, and ene 
of the sheriffs of this city, 21.—Mrs. Hewitt 
74.—-Mr. Samuel Cubitt, 41.—Mr. Joseph 
Youngs, 25.—=Aged 77, Mr. John Clarke 
Snell, formerly of Bury St. Edmund's, hut 
for the last 25 vears a resident in this -' 
"Te was remav cavie for his eccentric’ti s, 2.) 
his extensive knowledge of m. 
the last 20 years he deveve. “ie tu the 
almost exploded scienc sstioiogy, which 
rendered him a weil-known character.——Mrs, 
Eliz. Miller, of the Raven tavern, 54.—_Au- 
gustus, the infant son of Capt. H. Edgar — 
Mr. ¥. Smith, 45.—Mrs. Seaman.—Walter, 
third son of Mr. J. Carter, merchant, 10.—= 
Mrs. Baxter, 52 —Mrs. Beacham, 52. 

At Brancaster, Mr. N. Raven, 71. 

In the 73d year of nis age, the Rev. Tho. 
Bowen, upwards of 40 years rector of Pulham 
St Mary the Virgin, and Pulham St. Mary 
Magdalen, These valuable jivings are in the 
gift of the crown. 

At Blickling, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Jos. 
Dixie Churchill, rector of that place, 33. 

At Lynn, John Cary, esq. one of the alder- 
men of that corporation, 72 —Alex. Bowker, 
esq. an alderman and magistrate, 55.—Mr. 
Charles Newman, 66. 

At Toft, near Beccles, Mr. Dan. Denny, 83. 

At Yarmouth, Miss Lancaster, 40. 

At Lakenham, Mrs. Phillips. 

At Holt, Mrs. Fisher, relict of Tho. F. esq. 

At Thorpe, Mrs. Sayer, relict of John 5. 
esq. formerly of Trowse. 

At ‘Trunch, Mrs. E. House, wife of Wa. 
H. gent. 67. 

At Burnham, Miss P. Allison. 

At Sculthorpe, Miss Green, 28. 

At Attleburgh, Arthur Buttle, esq. many 
years a captain in the marines, 71. 

At Wells, Mus. Catherine Smith, relict of 
Press S. gent. formerly of Worstead, 8°. 

At Snottisham, Mrs. Styleman, wile of 
Henry S. esq. 


Feit ‘or 


SUFFOLK. 

Married.| At Earsham, near Bungay, Joha 
Waddams, esq. of the 67th regiment of for, 
to Anna Maria, youngess daughter of Mark 
Butcher, esqy.—Richard Rye, gent Jate of 
Gosiick, to Miss Whiting. ; 

At Kersey, Mr. Samuel Garrard, to Mrs. 
Fulcher. P 

Died.] At Brandon, Miss Susan mae 
Willet, daughter of Mr. Field W. banxet, . : 


a4* 
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At Leiston, aged 52, Capt. Wm. Basham, 
of the East Suffolk militia, in which corps 
he served with honour to -himseif, and 
credit to the regiment, upwards of thirty 
ears, twenty-eight of which he had been 
adjutant. 

‘At Bury, Mre. Pretyman, wife of George 
P. esq. and mother of the bishop of Lincoln, 
St.aeMr. Cocisedge. 

ESSEX. 

Married } At Biackmore, Charles Fred. 
Raitt, esq. of his Majesty’s 13th regiment of 
light dragoons, to Louisa, daughter of the 
late Charles Alex. Crickett, esq. of Smyth’s- 
h.ll, in the said county, M_ P. for Ipswich. 

]. Tyler, gent. of Little Samptord, to 
Miss Porter. 

Mr. Daniel Burton, jun. of Bell-house, 
High Easter, to Miss Mary Burtoa, daugh- 
ter of John B. esq. of Albyns, near Great 
Dunmow. 

Died.| At Mashbury, in her 88th year, 
Mrs. Battle; who at the age of twenty-one 
was married to her third husband, had only 
one child, and lived to see that child’s daugh- 
ter a grandmother, 

At Sible Hedingham, Mr. Wm. King. 

At Chelmsford, the only daughter of Mr. 
T. Chalk, printer, 4.—Miss Mee gy, eldese 
daughter of Mr. William Meggy, bookselier 
and printer, 22. 

At Colchester, Mrs. Wrizht, 97.—Mr. 
Thomas Wall, master of vessels in the Heil 
and Gainsborough trade, 80.-——Mr. Jas. Halls, 
the oldest free burgess of Co'chest-r, 8-4, 

KENT. 

Married.} At Eltham, Frederick Beade, 
ccc. of Camberwell, Surry, to Miss. gr 
daughter of Richard |. esq. 

AtChislet, Joan Wise, jun. esq. of Maid 
stone, to Miss Penne, o: ily daushter of John 
VD. esq. of Cnislet-court. 

At Deptiord, Chapman Marshall, esq. of 
Seething-lane, London, to Miss Stansield, 
daughter of Timothy S. esq. Of Field-house, 
New Cross. 

At Lyminge, B. Andrews, esq. of Stowting, 
to Miss Price, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. PB. rector of that place. 

Died.| .-At - Whitstaule, Mr. 
Browning. 

At Deal, Mrs. Shrewsbury, wife of Mr. S. 
Warcen of the pliets at Deal. 

At Lewisham, Miss H. Barritt, eldest 
Gaughter of G. B. Barritt, esq. late of fa- 
Maica 

At High Halden, Mr. Pourn, the oldest 

nhabitant of that parish, 80, 

SURRY. 

d.J At St. Abb’s Court, the dowager 
PR Bathurst, mother of the present 
E arth, and second daug! nter of the Jate Thomas 
Scawen esq. of Maidweli hall, Northamp- 
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At Mountfield, Mr. Thomas Parker, to 
Miss Martha Smith. 

Died.] At Brighton, in her 7th year, 
Fanny, eldest dauy ter of Thomas Or 
Hunter, esg.— Mrs, Kemp, wife of Thom id 
Kemp, M. P. of Cone y-berou zi. near Lewes. 
—Miss Ann L, Brown, tad 
Mr. Samuel B 20. 

At Sorsham, Mrs. Payne, relict of Mr, 
Edward P. 

At Ditchiling, Mrs. Anne Wi! son, 78. 

At Lew es, Mr Attersol. 

At Southover, Mr. enfold, 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Married] At North Stoneham Church, 
Mr. Thom as Macklin, Aiderman of Portse 
wood, late jeweller and silversmith of South 
aimpton, to Mrs. Biles, widow, of the same 
place 

At Warnford, J. E. Cook esq. of Cheshunt, 
Herts, to Miss Burne, daughter of T. B. esa. 
of Bedford. Square, London. 

At Newport, Isie of Wight, Mrs. Wilkins, 
wife of R. B. W. eSq. atid Caugater oO Mr. 
James Sancroft, senior, of Yarmoutau—Mr, 
Searle of the Sun Inn. 

At Winchester, the Rev. Mr. Bow; 

At Havant, Miss Knapp. 

At Fraiton, Mr 

WILTSHIRE. 
Died.] At Grounivell, near Swindon, 
Simon Wayte, esq. 

At Marloorough, Liegtenant Colone | Jam 
Boys, inspecting ! field-officer of 

At Westcot, near Mailiborough, Mrs, 
Cla: rk, 89. 

At Codford St. Peter, Mrs. Eox, wife of 
the Rev. T. _~ Junior, and only daugnter 
of the late Rev. 7 Synd 

At Swindon, Mr. Samue! er 

At Rendon ill, # the youngest sua of the 
Rey. John Surtees. 

At Calne, Wiliam F sirgts n, gent. #(). 
near Chippeanam, Mr. Hi “h 
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At Berwick, St. Jonny Mr. Pailip Pinekaey, 
eldest son of Mr. i’. of Ame 
BERKSHIRE. 
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the death of this amiable young woman, 
society has losta useful memlier: the afflicted 
an active benefactiess; her acquaintance an 
endearing Companion ; her intimate associates 
a most valuable fiiend; and her affiicted 
relatives an inestimable treasure. The writer 
in paying this tribute tothe memory of her 
departed friend, feels her own grief soothed, 
and alleviated by the tender recollection of 
the many amiable virtues, which are pour- 
trayed in unfading colours, on the hearts of 
her surviving friends 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Died.] At Bristol, Henry Bright, esq. 
Mayor of the city. ——Mr. Thomas Aldrid .e, &2. 

At Clifton, the Hon. William Monson, of 
the 76th Hindostan regiment, 46. 

At Nolton, Dr. Stanier, 80. 


Jan, I, 


den, daughter of the Rev. Conon Hooray: 
Horlock Mortimer, esq of Ke levue Le ng 
near Troworidge, Wilts. to Migs Lardner, 
daughter of Richard L. e q- Of Harpford. 7 

Died.| On her way to London, tor the bee 
nefit of medical advice, Mrs. Haydon, wie of 
Mr. Benjamin H. printer and cookselier of 
Plymouth, . 

CORNWALL. 

Married. ] At Falmouth, Mr. Richard 
Willnms, to Miss lane Sempe -<=Mr. John 
Bawden, master of the Lord Hobart packet, to 
Miss Cooper, daughter o: Mr. C. of the Roy- 
al Oak.w-Mr. Robert Goodtellow, merchant, 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert, widow of Lieutenant F, 
of the navy. 

WALES. 
Married ] At Swansea, Captain Wiliam 


DORSETSHIRE. Mansel of the royal navy to Miss Peiry. 
Died.] At Broad Windsor, the Rev. Mr. . At Aberguiliy, Carmarthenshire, John 

Multowe, rector of that place. The living, George Philipps, esq. of Cumguiily, to Miss 

said to be worth six hundred pounds per an- Thomas of Carmaithen. 

num, is in the gift of the bishop of Salisbury. DEATH ABROAD. 

DEVONSHIRE. In America, Mrs. Dana, wife of the Hon. 

Merried.| At Exeter, the Rev. William Judge Dana, chief justice o. the state of Mas- 

Kearsluke, rector of Darlton, to Miss Heber- sachusets. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


HE ports of Portugal being now completely shut against all intercourse with us, several 

vessels have returned in ballast. which sailed hence about the 2th ult. under convoy ot 
the Minstrel, S. W. It is, however, fortunate for the British factory there, that the Prince 
Regent gave them timely notice, whereby they have not only got sale home, but Ihewise 
brought away their entire property. ‘The last three fleets have brought into our market, and 
those of the outports, upwards of 16,000 pipes of port wine, about 3,590 pipes of Lisbon and 
Calcavella, with immense quantities of Brazil cotton, wool, indigo, drugs, &c. &c. 

In the foul, unmade up way that those wines were shipped, it will take full twelve months 
ere they can be offered for sale 3 ana although the trade of Portugal may be considered at a 
end, still their wines, like the sherries of Spain, will find their way into our markets without 
any aaditional advance in the prices. Several ships from Holland have lately entercd at our 
Custom-house, and brought over large quantities of aiticles usually imported by us from Ham- 
bro’. This is a proof of the futility of Buonaparte’s commercial speculetions, like that of his 
telling us lately, ‘that it we evacuated Zealand, the Baltic would be s/ ut against us curing 
the war,” forgetting that there was such a communication with the Paltic as the Great Belt, 
the bearings and soundings of which, no doubt, Admiral Keates has already made limscif mas- 
ter of, so as to inform our navigators of the best method of passing it. The Emperor’s arte 
fices has at length persuaded Alexander to go to war with us. The French congratulate theme 
selves on our losing the trade of Buencs Ayres, and say that they will now have an opportu. 
nity of superseding that list of goods (in which they particularly enumerate Irish linens) which 
the English wouid export thither, and they boast that the French manutactures will bear no 
small share of preference. ; 

We are sorry to say that the sugar market remains in the same dull state as beiore, as also 
does that of coifee, cotton, and all kinds of West-India produce 3 however, a few large sales 
have taken place by publ c auction, viz— 

By Messrs Coles and Son........1,623 Casks Sugar, from 59s. to 58s.6d. per cwle 

Graham and Co....... 767 ditto .........-! 55s. to 61s. do. 

T. Edwards .....0... 690 ditto .......---39%s. to dS) do — 
«Knowles 2.2.2... 649 ditto ........--548. Gd. to 63s. 6d. aitto 
N. Broadhurst ...... 351 ditto ..........52s. Gd. to G2s. ditto 

J. and M. Woodhouse =780 ditto ..........5us. 6d. to 705. aitto 

Biache and Co. ...... 794 ditto -. 22.2... 508. Lo 61s. ditto 

Woodbridge and Co... G52 ditto ..........53s. to 59s. 6d. ditto 

Tyers, Dunkeley,andCo. 450 ditto ......, ...)4s. to 67s. Gd. Citta 





6,756 Casks of British Plantation Sugar. 
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And of Coffee was sold, since our last report, 1965 Casks, and 1493 Bas. & 2m 70s, to 120s 
rcwt. 510 Bags Carracca Cocoa, for exportation, at 110s. tu L13s on —_ ideas 
A small Fleet of four East Indiamen, under convoy of the . rdent man of war. has arrived 

viz.— Lord Keith, Mayne, and Ocean, M‘Taggart, from Bencoolen: the Lor Elon ‘ io * 

and Fortune, Moore; from Bengal. Their cargoes, on account the ie eee Bat fathe 

Company, consist of the following merchandize, viz.—Saltpetre, 7050 Bags: Sugar, 5,927 

Bags ; Cofiee, 4 Tags; Hemp, 6 Bales ; Black Pepper, 1,490,811 

149,875lbs. Of Privilege Goods, viz —Cotton Wool, 1,190 Bales: Piece Goo s. 4 Ba’ $5 

Vermilion, 17 Boxes ; Camphor, 26 Boxes ; Indigo, 1,462 Chests; Raw Silk, 1 0 ales 

Sugary 973) Bags ; Hides, 10 Boxes; Cotton Thre id, 6 Bales; Gum Arabic, 177 Ches's3 

Madeira Wine, 17 Pipes, and? Half-chests ; Sal Ammomac, 23 Chests > Rice, 9 Bags , Bene 

jamin, 71 Bags, and 63 Chests. | 

Besides several other Pareels of Goods, the particulars of which are not yet known. 

The Declaration of the Emperor Alexander against this country has already caused a cone 
siderable rise in the prices of all kinds ot Russian produce, particularly the article o Tallow, 
in consequence of which Soap and Candles have advances in price in the London markets. 

The East India Company’s Tea Sale is now going on. The quantity of Tea is about six 
millions of pounds weight, and hitherto che prices are favourable for the purch sens. «= At Chee 
Sugar Sale this month, 20,471 Bags of Sugar so'd from 8s. to 59s. per cwt. wale is reck- 
oned a good price un“er present circumstances. At their Cotton sale, 6.016 Bogs (2 previe 
lege) sold from 9d. to 149d. per Ib. The latter sort was of very fing quality. 


Ibs 5 White Pepper, 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE, 














oo , < = z 
Dec. 1. Jec. 8. Dec. 15. | Prices of Ho 
—_— —— ao NR 
. Poy , 7? 
Hamburgh.. 54 h . ee ok { ee = o |Buy J oN 6 it, i los. oe « 15 ' c Vt. 
Altona er be IS tae an 4 5 ie ts 7 = [ome sussex, f. 108. to yi 1) cwte 
ePraer > - is ~ . ! » 
Amsterdam 2) 6 en ae eo 9 ..j-———_—— Essex, 41. 10s. to Si. 8s. per cwte 
Pl dcsmeneee He os -j-+ 4 oot 4: 4 ..'Pockets.—Kent, 5}. ds. to Gl. 165 CWte 
Leghorn.... 403 Sabena 402 so00 HDS Lee | Si.ssex, 3d!.to Oa. 10s. per ecw. 
Naples eet @e 4? . eee Lv . 42 _ ee eee Fara! 1,3] tu iti l 3 er te 
2 i ~eee e- wee 20905 HS 654558 ™ 7 : acetates 
Genoa eeees £54 ee coccg! Lf ee wares: ee oat 
J ee ane om eeee | O° ee | The average price of Raw Sugar, ending 
RURS ccc cccoectO ccc l6u eoeeidth December, i807, is 30s. Shd. percwt. 
Dublin Prot 10} on «ot ae (107 ve oe jexClusive of duty. 


The following are the average Prices of Navigable Cana! Shares, Dock Stock, Fire Ovfice 
Shares, &c. in December, 1807, atthe Office of Mr. Scott, No. 28, New Dridge Street, blacke 
friars, London :—Coveatry Canel, 515! the last half verrly dividend was If], per share 
nett.—-Crand Junction, Ot], ex-dividend.—eAshton and Oisham, Qvl—ElNesmere, 501— 
Monmouth, O35).e—Grand Surr Vy i3l—Croydon, 351. —-Tavistock Mineral C nal, 5!. pot 
hire premium.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 25l—Hennet aid Avon, <01. subscription shares 108. 
premium. West India Dock Steck, 149]. to 1501. per cont.-London Dock Stock, 1121. per 
cent.emGlobe Insurance, ivi. per cent.—East London Water-Works, 1051. per share pres 
miuna 











MONTHLY BOTANICAL ic EPORT. 


[XN the Botanical Magazine for last month, we have 1. Convoivulus erubeserrs, a hitherto 


unknown species from New South Wales ; the flowers are small and insignificant, but the 
foliage is both uncommon and pleasing. 9%. Physalis edulis. ‘This plant is not a mative of 
New Holland, but is cultivated in the English settlements tor the sake of the fruit, which ts 


known by the name of the Cape Gooseberry, being used asa substitute for this northern fruit. 
Dr. Sims speaks of it as neither unwhglesome nor unpalatable : schvol-buys will sometimes 
eat the fruit of Physalis A’keterzi, because somewhat «weet and acid, thouga mixed witha 
Rauscous flavour, but it can only be in the dearth of better fruit, that such wrete ed berries 
can be considered as eatable; and we can hardly helo suspecting that the Case Gooseberry 
would meet withthe same negiect as the berries of the rest of the genus Phy satis, 
country produce any better; yet it is said to be much used in South Americ ly where 4 
Variety of palatable fruit is not wanting. 3. Dianthus cricuzaiis; a Caucasein spevics, “p= 
posed to be the same as one of Tournefort’s,and having great affinity with Dianthus peo forimas. 
4. Clematis cirrbesa; except the small figure in Clavius, copied by several of the old Dotae- 
hists, no representation of this species is to be round, though it has been long <u | 
our gardens, and the present drawing was dene from a stinted specimen, Tat gives Ry sie) e 
Montazy Mac, No. 465. al _ 
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that vigorous growth, by which it is said to overwhelm trees and hedges, its inflorescence 

however, is well represented, and makes a valuable addition to Cluvius’s figure, which re. 
presents the plant in seed only. 5. Chlorophytum inornatum; a new genus from the West 
Indies, of which Mr. Gawler could find no traces in any author, nor any constituted genus 
under which he could arrange it. It is here considered as belonging to Jussieu’s Natural Or- 
der of Bromeliz, apparently from finding some resemblance in habit to certain of the species 
of Tillandsia, a genus as yet by no means well defined: we should rather have referred it to 
the second section of the order of Asphodeli 6. Watsonia rosea; one of the handsomest 
plants in the whole order of ensate. Mr. Gawler has here favoured us with a new generic 
character of Watsonia, which does not however ditter much from what he has before given in 
the first volume of the Annals of Potany. He has added alsoa table of all the known species, 
amounting to thirteen, ten of which have been figured in the Botanical Magazine. Watsonia 
is a well defined genus, and how necessary it was become to constitute such an one, this list 
alone will show, the species having been before distributed, some to one genus and some to 
another, in a most irregular and uncertain manner. The essential character of Watsonia, 
appears to us to consist in its bipartite stigmas. ‘Two of the species here enumerated, viz. 
spicata & plantaginea, differ considerably trom the rest in habit, the former according to the 
figure in the Botanical Magazine, has simple acute stigmas, and according to Jacquin, they 
are only emarginate, but in the latter which in other respects is very nearly allied, the stig. 
mas are in this work represented to be bipartite and revolute, as in the rest of the genus; 
otherwise we should have been much inclined to have excluded both from the Watsonias 
7. Crinum asiaticum. From the synonyms here given of this plant, and which, as far as we 
have been able to ascertain, are correct, this species and Crinum erzScscens, appear to have been 
frequently confounded together ; even Miller’s figure, quoted in that most accurate of all bo- 
tanical works, the Hortus Kewensis, as a synonym to erubescens, it is here asserted, belongs tc 
this plant. . 

In the Botanist’s Repository for last month, we have 1. Bignonia grandiflora; in which we 
fear the artist has, as usual, outstepped the modesty of nature. This species lias great affinity 
with B. racdicans, but the flowers are muci more specious ; it is a native of China, and may 
probably be as hardy as the latter species, but being at present rare, no one we believe has yet 
ventured to plant it abroad. 2. Scutellaria integrifolia, here called serrata, because from cul- 
tivation the leaves become somewhat sawed at the edge; if authors will thus wantonly change 
the specific names of plants, just to make them accord with their own ideas, not unfrequently 
too adapted from erroneous representations, there is no other way to avuid confusion but b; 
considering their names as of no authority whatever. Mr. Andrews’s work would be at least 
equally useful if he were to refuse all botanical assistance, and prolessedly give the nursery- 
man’s or gardener’s name, with such an account of the history of its introduction, and practical 
observations on its habits and culture, as he could himself easily learn by enquiry. 9. Provea 
corymbosa. This is probably Thunberg’s plant, though it-differs from his description and figure 
in having larger capitula and the involucres longer than the flower, changes probably enough 
mace by culture. 4. Jasminum pubescens of Retz and Wahl, if we are not very much mistaken, 
though here supposed to be the Nyctanthes mu/tiffore of Burman, in which case it should ne 
been called Jasminum uadulatum, not multiforum. It is one of the largest flowered in the 
genus, and very nearly allied to the following. 5. Jasminum Sambac ; the arabian, or ag 
is here called indian, jasmine, a very old inhabitant of out stoves, and highly valued for its 
tragrance, which is supereminent even in this odoriferous genus. —e 

In English botany for last month, the only phenogamic* plants are, 1. Festuca ae 
bromus of Linnzus, from which genus Villars first removed it, and in this has been tollowe 
by Relhan and Dr. Smith. Perhaps there is not in nature any real difference between the two 
genera, and botanists should recollect that the assumed characters of a genus are not always 
natural, and where there is any uncertainty it is surely better to suffer the old name to remains 
though doubts may be expressed of its propriety. In the present instance, it —-” 
that this plant is removed from those with which it has the nearest affinity, as Bronius — 
moll's, arvensis and sectorum, to 2 genes to none of the species of which it is so nearly oe 
It was the awn being terminal that induced Villars to consider this plant as a Festuca, we 
have observed, with Curtis, that the awn is inserted a little below the point of the glume Aen 
ts so l ttle indeea, that only a thin membrane, hardly discoverable to the naked cye, ' ae 
to project beyoud the insertion of the awn, but even this might have sufficed to have retain 


a 


—_—_ -.... . 





* Phecnogamic, or plhanogamousy is a word much used by the German botanists in —_ 
distinction to cryptogamic, and trom its convenience begins to be adopted here, sips < 
words commodiously divide the whole vegetable kingdom into two great families, the er ‘ 
£2Mic plants comprehending all such as have the organs of fructification evident, that's, ath 
Whole of the wenty-tiree first clacses in the Linnean system; the cryptogamic, sucn haat 
these organs concealed, as those of the twenty-fourth class, viz. ferns, mosses, al2®) and funz's 
Wtoca though les snuvuert perhaps net much less numerous than the former. 
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it among other plants with which it has the greatest number of points of resem! 
figure here given ts far from being a good one, the spikelets are much too a one The 
stout, and divaricate too much ; the stipula is so badly represented that mM oad 5 my IWN$ too 
man had figured a small worm that happened to be curles about che eat ihe arafts- 
this figure with that given by Curtis in his Flora Londinensis will be suffi ee ta 
badly, with respect to the drawings at least, the English botany sup lies tt - to show how 
mer. 2, Festuca loliacea, grass, now and then very difficult co be aiatis vished fr : re ‘ae 
erenne, more especially as the inner valve of the calyx is often very im an a Lolium 
totally wanting. 3. Putamogeton natans, the common pond-weed, ak ahich ser mee 
so many of our s‘agnant pools are covered, affording, most probably, delightiul h ee 
co the finned inhabitants of the water. 4. Anagazlis cavales, a omnia - ‘dy groves 
arvensis, as Dr. Smith himself has done in kis Flora Britannicas but several! of she shat vf 
Anagallis are so dificultly distinguished from each other, that this appears to have op se 
good a claim for this distinction as some others. If originally from the same stock aw as 
very dubious, we have no doubt, hut that the blue flowered Pimpernel is now enue 4 
vill be always reproduced from seed. , ” 
We have not received the Paradisus Londinensis, or exotic botany, this month. 
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MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 


N dry soils, a iarge breadth of land, has bsen already plowed up, for barley and peas. The 

green winter crops of wheat, tares, turnips, and rye, from the mildness of the weathes 

look kind, and flourishing. Manuring meadows, hedging, and ditching have been also car- 
tied on toa great exteni. 

Many hands are now employed in the barns, and in threshing-mills, which last are to be 
found, on most large farms, and in general give satisfaction, doing their work effectually. 
The barley crop does net yield equal to expectation, but no deficiency has, as yet been expe- 
rienced in the wheat and oat crops already threshed.— Wheat averages throughout England 
and Wales, 70s. 82d. per quarter; Oats, 33s; and Barley, 38s. 11d. 

The straw proving short, and small in bulk, and a scarcity of fodder being expected, the 
prices of lean stock have been considerably reduced. This consideration brought immense 
droves to the late fairs and markets, where little business was however done, farmers tearing 
to make large purchases, and hay being dear. Cows and calves (for the time of the year), 
have been oftzzed unusually low.—In Smithfield market, Beef tetches from 5s. to 6s. per 
stone of 8ib. ; Mutton, from ts. 4d. to 5s. 4d.; Pork, from 4s. to 4s. 8d. 

Fresh Horses and porking Pigs obtain good prices, being much wanted. 
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NATURALIST’s MONTHLY REPORT. 


Vernantesgue comas tristis ademit byems. 


Now, when the cheerless empire of the sky 
To Capricorn the Centaur archer yields, 
And fierce Aquarius strains th’ inverted year ; 
Hung o’er the farthest verge of Heaven, the Sua 
Scarce spreads through ether the dejected day. 


URING a ereat part of the last month we have experienced a severity of weath er by nO 
means usual in the southern maritime counties of England. In the night of the ich of 
November we had a considerable fall of snow; and the frost, betwixt that day, and the time 
lam writing, (December 19) has, at intery als, been very intense. About the 7th of the pre- 
sent month it was peculiarly severe ; and towards the evening, and during the night of this 
day we had a continued shower of snow, greater than any that has been remembered for some 
years past. Inthe morning the snow was observed, in many places to be two and three feet 
deep. It continued upon the ground about five days. 
On the 19th of November the tide was particularly h 
parent cause. The old people ‘say that, whenever this is | 
bya gate of wind. Pie shenuieben is thus accounted for. When the wind blows hom the 
suuth, and is very boisterous out at sea, it drives the fowing tide with great — nee. 
sequently with considerable accumulation of water, to our shores, at a time ws ed —s, 4 a 
tively the weather may, perhaps, be there mld and calm: and in the course wy y . = 
few hours afterwards the gale follows rom the same quarter. This was precisely t c case ; 
the 19th of November. The water was unusually hi:h in the evening without 7 wind, 
ind during the course of the sicht we hada heavy storm of wind and rein from the souta 
west, 


‘ah inowr harbours; and without any ap- 
the cate, it isalmost always followed 
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614 Meteorological Report. 


December1. I this day observed that the following wild plants were still in flower. 
gnon fuinitory ( fumaria officinalis) red-flowered campion (Lychnis diciea)) and common tor 
(tormentilla officinalis) furze (ulex Europaeus), and wall-flower (cheiranthus cheri). 

The herrings, that have been caught on our coasts have been more abundant than was at 
first expected. The shoals, however, did not continue in our neighbourhood more thana 
month. Some few had shed their spawn, but the greater portion of them were in the highest 
perfection, having their ovaries fully distended. 

Ashoa! of pilchards was observed at some little distance from our shores, but it went away 
without any of them being caught. 

December9. In consequence of the late severe weather, the snipes have congregated, 
and are found inthe marshes in small flocks. Woodcocks are more numerous than usual ; 
and it was supposed that the frosts would make the waterfowl very abundant, but this has not 
been particularly the case. No wild swans or hoopers (anas cygnus of Linpzus) » have as yet 
been seen. 

I am just informed that a gentleman furmer in this neighbourhood had young lambs as early 
asthe 1¢th of November. 

December 16. The fetid hellebore (Aelleborus foetidus), the Christmas rose hellebore (éelles 
borus niger), and the hepatica (anemone bepatica) are in flower. A salmon trout was taken this 
day, in the nets employed in catching flat fish. 

Hampsbire, December 19. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


Observations on the State of the Weather, from the 25th of November to the 24th of 
December, 1807, inclusive, Two Miles N.W. of St. Puul’s. 
Barometer. 


Highest 30.3, Dec. 21. WindS. E. 
Lowest 29.4. Nov’. 25. Wind S. W. 


Thermometer. 


Higheft 45°. Dec. 14. Wind West. 
Lowe 21°, Nov. 28, and Dec. 8, Wind N. W. 
Before swn-rise on 
both the above named 
days the thermometer 
stood at 21°, and at 
the same hoar on the 
29th of Nov. and the 
9th of Dec. the mer- 
cury was at 33°. 


The quantity of rain fallen this month is too inconsiderable to be noticed ; we have however 
had one very heavy fall of snow and in many parts of the country the deepness of the snow has 
been productive of much mischief and of the loss of a great number of sheep. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis a few accidents occurred from the same cause, and still more from 
the vudden severe frost and the equally sudden thaw. 

We cannot well avoid noticing the difference of temperature between the present month, 
and that of tle seme month last year. In December 1806, the thermometer was never once 
so low as the freezing point, and for fourteen or fifteen nights it stood at between 50° and 60°: 
in the course of this month the mercury has been twice at 21°, once at 23°, thrice at 28°, six 
timesat 52° or ihe freezing point, and about as often at 33°. Theaverage height for the whole 
monthis less than 35°, whereas the average height for December 1806 was nearly 48°. During 
this month, we have had scarcely any rain, but in the same period last year the quantity of 
rain fallen was equal to full five and a half inches in depth. 

The principal feature of the month is that of foggy and gloomy weather intermingled with 8 
very few fine days. ‘The mean height of thermometer for the month is, as we have notice, 
34.9. From the 11th to the 24th, the barometer has stood very steadily higher than 30°. 

The eclipse of the sun which, if the weather had been favourable, would have been visible 
en the 29th November, could not, owing to the haziness of weather, be seen during the 
a period of obscuration, which, from the commencement to the end lasted nearly two 

Ours. 

In our next number, as usual, we shall among the original communications give a summary 
of the weather for the year with observations; and we intend hereafter to annex to the mete- 
orological report, brief notices of remarkable celestial phenomena for each succeeding month, 


~ 57 hun. (02 the ist the 
dredths y™ercury was at Greateft 
nage of an 29.4, but at the } variationin ¢ 12°. 
24 hours inch. same hour on the | 24 hours. 
; 2d it stood as high 
as 29.97. 
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On the 30th of January will be published, the SuppLEMENTARY NUMBER (0 our 
Twenty-fourth Volume, containing—Hatr-YEaRLyY RetrosPecis of Domestic 
and FRENCH LITERATURE, with copious IypExes, TitLEs, &¢ 





